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Introduction 


T he poet and politician Edward Hunain, in a lecture delivered in 
Beirut at Le Cenacle Libanais on May 15, 1961, maintained that 
the Lebanese sought “the habitual life, the everyday life, the famil- 
iar domestic life, the life that they live spontaneously, naturally, without 
exertion or fatigue, in secrecy and openly, in the market place and at home, 
in the field and in the shop, in the factory and on the beach, in the tavern 
and at church. They wished to work, to eat, to have fun or to pray, for the 
habitual life is the authentic love of the motherland, and the ideal humanis- 
tic patriotism.” 1 According to Hunain “patriotism is not to be inflated with 
swagger, displayed with arrogance, or fought for against the countries of the 
world. [It is not expressed] through lebensraum, or through the spirit of 
conquest and mastery [over others] ... To make a country live the ordinary 
life is to sponsor a continuous and a tempered development, and to renounce 
the coup d’etat and the revolution.” 2 

This was the spirit of Lebanon prior to 1975, a country often described 
as the Switzerland of the Middle East. The liberal democracy, which was 
established as a result of the National Pact of 1943, was not a majoritarian 
democracy of the Westminster genre. It was what the Dutch political scien- 
tist, Arend Lijphart, called consociational democracy where ethnic and/or 
religious communities were always represented in a certain proportion in 
parliament and in the cabinet. Lijphart chose Lebanon as an example of this 
consociational democracy alongside Switzerland itself. 

The executive post of the presidency was allotted to the Christians in 
1943, not because they were a majority then, but to give assurances that in 
Lebanon Christians were on an equal footing with their Muslim compatri- 
ots. This was in contrast to the position of Christian minorities in the Arab 
countries where they were treated as Dhimmis, ‘protected people,’ often no 
more than second class citizens in political terms. 3 
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The Lebanon that was peaceful, democratic, and free, however, was not 
destined to last. As Charles Issawi, writing in 1963, ominously predicted: 
“Lebanon is too conspicuous and successful an example of political democ- 
racy and economic liberalism to be tolerated in a region that has turned its 
back on both systems. It may be answered that such fears are unfounded, that 
the conscience of the world would not allow any harm to befall such a harm- 
less country as Lebanon, that the neighboring countries would not want to 
have a recalcitrant minority on their hands, and that it is in their interests 
to preserve Lebanon as a ‘window on the West.’ But to anyone who has 
followed the course of national and international politics in the last fifty 
years, such arguments are sheer nonsense. Minorities have been very effec- 
tively liquidated, windows have been violently slammed and hardly a ripple 
has stirred in the conscience of the world.” 4 

Both Issawi and Hunain were contrasting Lebanon to its Arab hinterland, 
which was then being swept by Nasserite and Ba'thist revolutions. Egypt 
and Syria, after their military coups the ethos of which was revolutionary, 
were turning into police states ( Duwal al-Mukbabarat) . Their command 
economies and strong propensity for contrived and senseless conflicts to 
acquire political legitimacy were perceived by Issawi and Hunain as threat- 
ening Lebanon’s young democracy. 

Since Issawi’s prophetic statement, the disappearance of political democ- 
racy and liberal economic system in the Arab hinterland was aggravated 
by the rise of the PLO. This organization used Lebanon as its major base to 
engage in an armed struggle against Israel that brought in its wake havoc 
to the Lebanese polity. 

The departure of the PLO from Lebanon in 1982 did not bring much 
relief. The PLO was quickly supplanted by the pro-Iranian Islamic militant 
group, Hizballah. This organization became, in turn, thanks to the Asad 
regime in Syria, a formidable organization that used large-scale terrorism 
to drive Western nationals and Western influence out of Lebanon. 
Subsequently Lebanon became a victim of the three major revolutions in the 
Middle East, namely the Nasserite-Ba'thist Revolution, the Palestinian 
Revolution, and the Iranian Islamic Revolution. Lebanon became a hotbed 
of terrorism, a base for innumerable terrorist organizations such as Ahmad 
Jabril’s PFLP-GC, Fath-Revolutionary Council (Abu Nidal), and culminat- 
ing with Hizballah a Khomeinist type organization. By serving its two mas- 
ters, Syria and Iran, Hizballah contributed through its operations against the 
United States, France, and Israel, which began in 1983, to the eradication of 
the cosmopolitan character of the Lebanese polity. 

This study puts forward the hypothesis that the Alawi regime in Syria 
never had any intention of making peace with Israel, because perpetuating 
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the conflict in the name of Arab nationalism gave it legitimacy and kept it 
in power. Being a regime founded on a coup d’etat and Alawi-based to boot, 
it was very precarious. It needed an ideological cause to fight and found it 
in the Arab— Israeli conflict. By maintaining a continuous low-intensity 
conflict with Israel, in the last quarter of a century, through its proxies and 
primarily via Lebanon the Syrian regime was able to claim that it was the 
only Arab country that was fighting Israel. I wrote in 1991: “Asad’s strategy 
in Lebanon stems from the minority status of his regime, whose raison 
d’etre has been confrontation with Israel. This confrontation . . . ‘legitimizes’ 
the Alawi minority, which has been regarded by the Sunni majority in Syria 
as heretical in character. [And] it justifies the continued military dictatorship 
and the large budget allocated to the military, which in turn reinforces 
the 'Alawi domination of Syria because the 'Alawi minority is so socio- 
economically backward that it could not keep its domination if Syria were to 
be transformed into an economically and politically free society.” 5 

A corollary to the hypothesis is that Syria dominated Lebanon not to end 
its internal strife but to use it for the low-intensity conflict with Israel. 
Lebanon also served as an economic safety valve for unemployed Syrians to 
find jobs and the Syrian military to enrich itself in the free market Lebanese 
economy. This has largely contributed to the grave economic conditions that 
have engulfed the country. It has been estimated that half the population 
lives close to the poverty level. 6 The dumping of Syrian agricultural produce 
has undermined the Lebanese agriculture, and the cheap labor which Syria 
has exported to Lebanon has increased the unemployment of the Lebanese 
to unprecedented levels. 7 

I argue in this work that Syria has deliberately kept Lebanon in an artifi- 
cial domestic conflict and at war with Israel for over a quarter of a century, for 
the interests of its own regime. One of the myths propagated by the latter-day 
post-Orientalist scholars on the Middle East, is that Asad was able to domi- 
nate Lebanon because he had considerable support among the Lebanese 
Muslim communities. This study shows clearly that since 1980 a Christian- 
Muslim consensus was forged that wanted to end the war within Lebanon and 
the war across the Lebanese-Israeli border. By the summer of 1981, the 
Christian-Muslim consensus called for the withdrawal of Syrian troops by 
August 1, 1982. This consensus continued to exist and manifested itself again 
in 1982, 1983, 1987, and 1989. 

The truth of the matter is that both the PLO and Syria prior to 1982, and 
Syria alone (with some input from Iran) had prevented, by force or by the 
threat of force, reconciliation among the Lebanese and putting an end to the 
conflict within Lebanon and across the Lebanese— Israeli border. It took 
the late President Hafiz Asad almost a decade to complete his domination of 
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Lebanon by 1991. He had done that by coercing the Muslim communities 
and segments of the Christian communities through the systematic use of 
violence against civilians by means of car bombs, artillery shelling against 
innocent civilians, the assassinations of major religious and political leaders, 
and military campaigns against the Lebanese national institutions. Syria also 
used well-armed militias to bomb embassies, take foreign nationals as 
hostages, and engage in terrorism against the West and Israel. 

The approach of the Syrian regime was indirect. Asad managed to mis- 
lead political leaders in the West, including the United States and Israel. 
Those leaders misunderstood Syria’s intentions because they took at face 
value Syria’s declarations of wanting to make peace with Israel and to end the 
conflict in Lebanon. 

This book demonstrates in a conclusive manner that Syria’s role in the 
peace process of the Middle East has been, since 1974, an unabated war 
against all attempts to resolve peacefully the Arab-Israeli conflict. It also 
demonstrates with indisputable evidence that Syria’s role in Lebanon, since 
1975, has been to perpetuate a war waged against the Lebanese polity. 


CHAPTER 1 


Asad's Terrorist War on Lebanon and 
the Peace Process: The Beginnings, 


' 1974-1978 


The Golan Heights Agreement as a Historic Watershed 

I t is remarkable how little is known about the nature of Asad’s regime 
and even those who have delved into its nature failed to make the links 
between its domestic narrow base and its foreign policy. Asad became 
the absolute ruler of Syria on November 16, 1970, although he had been 
in power as Minister of Defence and as an equal partner of Salah Jadid in the 
aftermath of the coup d’etat of February 1966. As Hanna Batatu demon- 
strated clearly in his work, Asad’s base of power has been the heterodox 
'Alawi minority, which constitutes 1 1 percent of the Syrian population. 1 The 
fact that the 'Alawis were regarded by the Sunni majority as heretic and were 
socioeconomically backward to boot, left the Asad regime with no political 
legitimacy whatsoever. When Sadat secretly approached Asad to launch a war 
against Israel, in coordination with Egypt, in October 1973, Asad was 
offered a golden opportunity to legitimize his regime. The Syrian army 
fought well in that war and almost retook the whole of the Golan Heights 
from the Israelis in the first days of the war. Despite the fact that the Israelis 
reoccupied the Golan Heights and even occupied more land than in 
June 1967 pushing the Syrian army to Sa'sa' on the road to Damascus, the 
October War ( Harb Tishrin ) has remained in the annals of the Syrian regime 
as the glorious and heroic war. In the long and tortuous negotiations 
conducted by the U.S. Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, which resulted in 
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the signing of the Golan Heights Agreement on May 31, 1974, Asad revealed 
his future strategy with respect to the Golan Heights. Asad told Kissinger: 
“What is it that the Israelis want? I already agreed that we won’t touch any 
settlements . . . [and] The basic thing the Israelis ought to understand is that 
if we get a satisfactory settlement in disengagement, [The Golan Heights 
Agreement of May 31, 1974] then we can have a long stamina there, then 
we can stay there and settle and reconstruct.” 2 Therefore, the prevalent view 
held by many scholars and policy-makers maintaining that Syria’s utmost 
priority is to recover the Golan Heights is completely unfounded. I maintain, 
on the contrary, that Asad’s justification as well as the legitimization of his 
power rested on keeping the conflict with Israel unresolved, and therefore, in 
also keeping the Golan Heights occupied by Israel. Asad’s strategy had to 
address the fact that his was a narrowly based regime kept in power by Alawi 
officers, his kith and kin, who controlled the Syrian army and the various 
intelligence organizations. One can argue, therefore, that having Syria as 
a confrontation state against Israel always constituted the raison d’etre of 
Asad’s regime and thus was vital for his survival. 

Another matter of paramount importance that derived from the Golan 
Heights Agreement was Asad’s acceptance that guerrilla operations would 
not be permitted against Israel across the Golan Heights. 3 This promise 
created a problem for Asad, namely, if Asad’s legitimacy was based on 
confronting Israel, and this could no longer be done across the Syrian-Israeli 
border, then Asad had to find another border from which to confront Israel. 
He needed guerrilla operations that he would directly or indirectly control to 
legitimize his power and prevent the resolution of the Arab— Israeli conflict. 
Guerrilla operations from Egypt across the Sinai were out of the question. It 
was also difficult to launch operations across the Jordan River along the 
Israeli-Jordanian border since King Husain had evicted the guerrillas of the 
PLO by July 1971. By a process of elimination the ideal territory from which 
Asad could sponsor guerrilla operations against Israel was the Lebanese- 
Israeli border. Already the PLO fighters were operating there in accordance 
with the Cairo Agreement signed in November 1 969 between the Lebanese 
government and the PLO, which had allowed the latter to have its guer- 
rillas in the region of southern Lebanon called al-’Arqub. 4 Therefore, it 
was not surprising that when the opportunity availed itself in Lebanon 
for Syrian intervention and mediation, Asad took advantage of it to 
use Lebanon’s territories to confront Israel as he was unable to do so 
anywhere else. 
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The Initial Undermining of the Peace Process: 

Asad's Alliance with Jordan and His Attempt to 
Dominate the PLO 

After the signing of the Golan Heights Disengagement Agreement on 
May 31, 1974, Asad’s strategy changed considerably with respect to the 
step-by-step diplomacy conducted by Kissinger. According to an interview 
with Arnaud de Borchgrave, published in the Newsweek, Asad expressed his 
lack of interest in Israeli withdrawal from five or six kilometers in the south- 
ern part of the Golan Heights. 5 Instead, Asad’s strategy shifted to emphasize 
the legitimate national rights of the Palestinian people as his first priority. 
In a speech delivered on February 26, 1975, Asad asked which of the two 
elements needed for the peace process in the Middle East was basic: the 
complete withdrawal from the territories occupied since 1967, or the restora- 
tion of the complete rights of the Palestinian people? Asad answered these 
rhetorical questions by maintaining that the latter was the basic ingredient of 
the peace process. 6 

Another instance which clearly demonstrates that Asad gave up, by 
March 1975, the step-by-step diplomacy model of Henry Kissinger, is illus- 
trated in an interview that he granted to The Washington Post. In it Asad 
emphasized that Syria would not only demand a withdrawal along the whole 
of the Golan Heights, but also that it be accompanied by simultaneous with- 
drawal from the West Bank and the Sinai. By insisting on simultaneous 
withdrawals from all three territories, Asad would be able to obstruct or veto 
potential withdrawals on the West Bank and the Sinai as well. Any further 
single disengagement agreement, according to Asad, would not be a step 
toward peace, but “a step in the opposite direction.” 7 

As negotiations for a second disengagement in the Sinai between Egypt 
and Israel were underway, through the mediation of Henry Kissinger, Syria 
was building support against such a move. In a tripartite summit that 
included King Khalid, President Sadat, and President Asad held in Riyad 
during April 21-23, 1975, the talks between Sadat and Asad were character- 
ized by “complete frankness” a hint of the differences between them. 8 
President Asad was able to extract from President Sadat, the concession that 
any “move” on one front would be part of a cooperative “move” on the whole 
Arab front with Israel. 9 

Asad had good relations with both King Husain and the PLO to play 
them against each other and in the process dominate both of them. When 
Asad was asked, in April 1975, whether or not he would mediate between 
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Jordan and the PLO, which were at loggerheads, Asad replied that Syria 
would be the conduit between the PLO and Jordan by maintaining relations 
of mutual trust with both. 10 The strong alliance that emerged between Syria 
and Jordan culminated in King Husain’s visit to Syria during August 18-22, 
1975. The joint communique declared the formation of a higher political 
council composed of President Asad and King Husain, which would be con- 
cerned with coordinating the policies of both countries, on various levels, with 
the objective of “arriving at a unified foreign policy for the two countries.” 11 

Syrian Mediation in Preparation for 
a Military Intervention in Lebanon 

Many of the conventional theories about how and why Asad intervened 
militarily in Lebanon, in 1976, have to be reconsidered or even put aside if 
one wants to understand Asad’s strategy with respect to the resolution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. One of the most revealing episodes took place on 
January 7, 1975, when President Asad paid his only official visit to Lebanon. 
During that visit he reiterated the view that Lebanon and Syria were one peo- 
ple and one nation, and declared his “willingness” to oblige with military and 
political assistance. 12 This was primarily aimed at creating closer ties with 
Lebanon similar to those established with Jordan in an obvious attempt 
to spread his influence over all Arab parties involved in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

During his visit to Lebanon, Asad had already planned his grand strategy 
that involved Jordan as well as Lebanon, where the PLO had created a state 
within a state. Asad’s role in fomenting the conflict in Lebanon remains 
unclear. The causes of the crucial incidents that sparked the conflict have 
remained shrouded in mystery. For instance, the incident that took place on 
February 26, 1975, involving the fatal wounding of Ma'ruf Sa'd (a former 
deputy who was a prominent politician in the city of Sidon) has remained 
unsolved. Who actually shot Ma'ruf Sa'd, whether it was the Lebanese army 
that was trying to control a demonstration (in support of local fishermen) 
or some unidentified gunmen is uncertain. A recent claim by Roger 'Azzam, 
a leading member of al-Tanzim, an organization that was allied to the 
Lebanese Front but that was always close to the Deuxieme Bureau (military 
intelligence) of the Lebanese army, is that Syria was responsible for the shoot- 
ing. It seems that Ma'ruf Sa'd had expressed, in a conversation with Michel 
'Awn, on February 25, 1975, his “exasperation” with some armed Palestinian 
organizations in Sidon. The next day he was assassinated by “an operative of 
Syrian Intelligence.” 13 Similarly, the incident that took place on April 13, 
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1975, involving the shooting, by unidentified gunmen, of three bodyguards 
of the Phalangist leader Pierre Gemayel in the vicinity of a newly inaugurated 
Church in 'Ain al-Rummaneh, and the ambushing, in retaliation, of a bus 
of Palestinian guerrillas by the Phalangist militia, has also remained shrouded 
in mystery. Was it the work of agents provocateurs? Or was it an attempt 
by the Phalangist Party to push the Lebanese authorities to crack down on 
the PLO? 

The Lebanese— Palestinian character of the conflict in Lebanon in this first 
phase of the civil war from April 13 to June 30, 1975, is clear. 14 'Arafat had 
to make a televised statement about the Palestinian role in Lebanon on June 
25, 1975, in which he gave assurances that the PLO was not a party 
to the Lebanese conflict. 15 While 'Arafat publicly denied that the PLO was 
taking sides, Kamal Junblat, his Lebanese ally, was mobilizing the leftist 
parties and organizations in support of the PLO’s armed presence to demand 
reform in the Lebanese political system. 16 

As most parties to the conflict had sought Arab mediation and in partic- 
ular Syrian mediation, those requests provided the opportunity for the Asad 
regime in Syria to intervene in Lebanon. Khaddam, the Syrian foreign 
minister, played a role in the replacement of the military cabinet, formed 
by President Franjiya on May 23, 1975, by a new cabinet presided by the 
Sunni leader from Tripoli, Rashid Karami. Khaddam also sponsored 
a Palestinian-Lebanese cease-fire, declared on July 1, 1975. This agreement 
was the outcome of a joint Lebanese-Syrian-Palestinian meeting attended 
by Lebanese Prime Minister Karami, PLO leader 'Arafat, the commander of 
the Lebanese army, General Iskandar Ghanim, and the head of the military 
department of the PLO, Zuhair Muhsin, who was also the head of the pro- 
Syrian al-Sa'iqa Palestinian guerrilla organization. 17 Thus, Khaddam’s visits 
to Lebanon on June 17, and June 29 to July 2, led to the formation of the 
Karami Cabinet, and was the beginning of Syrian intervention in Lebanese 
internal politics. 

Syria Acts as both Participant and Mediator in the Conflict 

Although Syria’s role in Lebanon was, from May 1975 until January 1976, 
that of a diplomatic mediator, Syria was not strictly neutral during this 
period between the two parties to the conflict, that is, the Lebanese National 
Movement (LNM) and the PLO on the one hand and the conservative 
Christian parties on the other hand. The fact that the head of the military 
department of the PLO, which was deeply involved in the Lebanese conflict, 
was Zuhair Muhsin, the leader of al-Sct 'iqa organization, which was under 
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complete control of Syria, cast doubts about the neutrality of the Syrian 
government. This unique combination of the ostensible public role of Asad 
as mediator, and concomitantly his covert role to change the military condi- 
tions on the ground by supporting one side against the other would charac- 
terize Asad’s modus operandi in Lebanon from 1975 onwards. 

From the very beginning of the conflict in Lebanon, that is, from April 
1975 till January 1976 Syria had no direct military presence in Lebanon. 
Nevertheless, throughout that period Syria provided arms and political sup- 
port to the PLO and its strategic partner Kamal Junblat’s LNM. Asad was 
putting his act together by using the PLO, Junblat’s demands, and the tradi- 
tional Muslim leaders’ grievances to weaken the Lebanese state and force it 
to seek Syrian political support and to regard Syria as the indispensable and 
sole mediator and arbitrator. 

How Asad's Attempt to Dominate Lebanon and 
to Undermine the Peace Process are Related 

Asad’s strategy to have close ties with both Jordan and the PLO was prima 
facie to reconvene the Geneva peace conference with the ostensible objec- 
tive of achieving a comprehensive peace. In reality the aim was to block 
the peace process by dominating these two major parties to the conflict. 
For instance, when he was asked on August 2, 1975, whether the Geneva 
conference would be reconvened, he replied that whether it was reconvened 
or not, Syria was not pinning its hopes on the Geneva conference. 18 
Concomitantly, Asad was deeply involved in the conflict that had erupted in 
Lebanon with the ultimate objective of dominating both Lebanon and the 
PLO. Asad was asked during the visit of Lebanese Prime Minister Karami 
to Damascus, in early August 1975, if there was a defense treaty to be con- 
cluded between Syria and Lebanon. Asad answered that whether there was 
a defense pact or not Syria was concerned with the security of Lebanon. 19 

President Sulayman Franjiya who had good and close relations with the 
Asad regime suspected Syria of escalating the fighting, through the LNM- 
PLO forces, especially after the signing of the second Sinai agreement between 
Egypt and Israel in September 1975. On September 21, 1975, when Beirut 
was shelled by rival factions, President Franjiya believed that the escalation of 
the conflict was aimed, as he expressed it in a frank encounter with Syrian 
Foreign Minister Khaddam and Syrian Chief of Staff al-Shihabi, at pressuring 
the Lebanese government to sign political and military agreements similar to 
those concluded between Syria and Jordan. 20 President Franjiya understood 
how Syria operated in Lebanon. It was reported that he told Khaddam that 
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Syria allowed its allies and agents to escalate the conflict in Lebanon, and 
then sent envoys to negotiate with the Lebanese side. 21 It also became clear 
from September 1975 that Syria wanted to be the sole mediator in the 
Lebanese conflict even at the expense of the League of Arab States. 22 

A discernable pattern emerged at that time, which was to be repeated 
many times over the next quarter of a century: whenever progress was made 
toward peace by some third party, Asad resorted to violence whether by esca- 
lating the conflict in Lebanon, or by engaging in acts of terrorism to under- 
mine the peace initiative. He then blamed the violence on those who had 
taken the step toward peace. 

“The significance of the fighting [in early September 1975] was that it 
erupted immediately after the signing of the Second Sinai Interim agreement 
between Egypt and Israel, which was condemned by both Syria and the 
PLO.” 23 The Second Sinai Agreement between Egypt and Israel was of para- 
mount importance because Asad used it to claim that fighting in Lebanon 
escalated to force Syria and the PLO to accept the Second Sinai Agreement. 
Asad accused the implausible other, namely, Sadat, of intensifying the level 
of conflict in Lebanon. In reality it was Asad who had increased the military 
involvement of his proxy Palestinian and Lebanese militias, in order to put 
another hurdle on the road to reconvening the Geneva peace conference, 
as well as to create a wedge between the PLO and Egypt. 24 

How Asad Finds the Perfect Way to Intervene 
Militarily in the Conflict 

Although by October 1975 Asad had not yet figured out how to dominate 
Lebanon, he was fully aware from Syria’s experience in the 1970 Jordanian- 
PLO conflict that any military intervention on the side of the PLO (and the 
LNM) would immediately trigger an Israeli and possibly an American reac- 
tion. The military intervention that Syria embarked upon in Jordan, in 
September 1970, in support of the PLO was quickly abandoned when the 
United States and Israel threatened to intervene on the side of the Jordanian 
state. 25 Therefore it was logical that if Asad were to intervene militarily in 
Lebanon, he had to be on the side of those who were fighting against the 
PLO and the LNM, namely, the Lebanese President Sulayman Franjiya, 
Pierre Gemayel the head of the Phalangist Party, and Camille Chamoun 
the head of the National Liberals Party, that is, the Christian conservative 
parties. Asad already had good relations with President Franjiya, but he also 
needed the support of the leader of the major Christian political party with 
the strongest militia, namely, Pierre Gemayel. 
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Zuhair Muhsin, the leader of the Syrian-controlled Palestinian organiza- 
tion al-Sa'iqa was instrumental in inviting Pierre Gemayel to visit Damascus, 
which he did on December 6, 1975. 26 The visit was accompanied by the 
slaying, under mysterious circumstances, of four members of Gemayel’s 
Phalangist Party and an indiscriminate retaliatory killing of almost two hun- 
dred Muslims. 27 It is difficult to determine who was behind what the local 
press dubbed as Black Saturday for it could have been perpetrated by radical 
members of the PLO-LNM who were against Gemayel’s visit to Damascus, 
or those who wanted to intensify the conflict between the Christian con- 
servative parties and the PLO-LNM so there would be more urgency for 
Syrian mediation. 

The Syrian strategy was two pronged. First, to divide the Christian 
conservative parties, if possible, by courting Phalangist leader Pierre Gemayel 
and President Franjiya, while isolating and punishing the recalcitrant 
Camille Chamoun who was suspicious of Asad’s motives. Second, to con- 
tinue to support politically and militarily (indirectly through the PLO) 
the LNM— PLO alliance, while concomitantly trying to establish a separate 
coalition of organizations that would be loyal to Syria. 28 

The ideal conditions that would guarantee Syria’s military intervention 
and its ultimate domination of Lebanon were fourfold. First and foremost 
to prevent any other power from intervening militarily in the conflict, and 
to avert any collective intervention, that is, what was called then as the 
Arabization or the internationalization of the conflict. Second, in order to 
enhance Syria’s role all other mediators, unless they supported the Syrian 
role, would have to fail. Third, the Lebanese government and President 
Franjiya in particular and his Christian political allies could not be allowed 
to win the war against the LNM-PLO alliance because then any external 
intervention (such as Syria’s) would become superfluous, and consequently 
Asad would miss the opportunity to intervene in Lebanon. Fourth, the 
Lebanese government, and, in particular, President Franjiya and his major 
Christian conservative allies would have to support a Syrian military inter- 
vention in Lebanon to legitimize it. This last condition could come about 
under force majeure such as a change in the balance of forces on the ground. 

Beginning in early 1976, a qualitative change took place in the roles of 
Israel, Syria, and the PLO in Lebanon. As revealed later by Chamoun and 
others, Israel began giving substantial military aid to the Phalangist Party and 
Chamoun in January 1976. 'Arafat attended the 'Aramun summit of 
Lebanese Muslim leaders held in December 30, 1975, and his very presence 
reinforced the active role played by the PLO in Lebanon’s internal affairs. 29 
In an interview with Kamal Junblat, the official mouthpiece of the PLO, 
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Filastin al-Thawra, revealed the extent to which the PLO and Junblat’s LNM 
had common objectives. 30 Both wanted to neutralize the Lebanese army and 
Junblat suggested some militias could be neutralized too if the Phalangist 
Party, Chamoun’s militias, and their allies were subjected to “two, three, 
four military blows, only then sound thinking will prevail. These are mad 
forces and they need [military] strikes ... to deter them.” 31 'Arafat feared that 
any involvement of the Lebanese army could lead to a repetition of what 
happened to the PLO in Jordan, in 1970-1971, when the Jordanian army 
ejected the armed Palestinian guerrillas from Jordan. 

Syrian Intervention through the Palestinian 
Liberation Army (PLA) 

Syria’s role also underwent a qualitative change from January 1976 onwards. 
In an unprecedented statement by the Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam to 
the Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ra’y al- 'Am, he threatened that any attempt to 
partition Lebanon by any group or community would mean “immediate 
Syrian intervention, for Lebanon was part of Syria and we shall take it back 
if there is any real attempt of partition.” 32 “It must be clear” Khaddam 
added, “that this does not mean only the four provinces and the coastal areas, 
but also Mount Lebanon. Either Lebanon remains united or it has to be 
incorporated by Syria.” 33 

The increased involvement of the PLO forces in the conflict prompted 
the Phalangist Party to impose a food blockade on Tal al-Za'tar camp on 
January 7, 1976, bringing into relief the issue of the armed presence of 
the PLO in Lebanon. This took place as the U.N. Security Council was 
discussing the Palestinian problem at the U.N. headquarters in New York. 34 
The parties of Chamoun and Pierre Gemayel and their allies wanted, as much 
as possible, to demonstrate that the conflict in Lebanon was basically a 
Palestinian— Lebanese conflict, maintaining that no changes in the political 
system could be implemented under duress before the Lebanese territorial sov- 
ereignty was restored. 35 After they occupied the Dubay camp on January 14, 
they overran, on January 19, 1976, the Maslakh-Karantina slum area near 
the Beirut Port, and evicted its residents. All this provided Asad with the 
opportunity to intervene indirectly through the PLA to counter this offensive. 

Zuhair Muhsin related how he was instrumental in assisting the LNM- 
PLO alliance, and in particular Kamal Junblat, the leader of the LNM, the 
traditional Muslim leaders, Rashid Karami and Sa’ib Salam, and the religious 
heads of the Muslim communities, Shaykh Hasan Khalid and Imam Musa 
al-Sadr, who panicked fearing defeat at the hands of the conservative 
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Christian militias. All these leaders spoke by phone to President Asad on 
January 19, pleading with him to intervene to stop the fighting. 36 Already 
before that date Muhsin was in Damascus preparing units of the Yarmuk 
brigade of the PLA to intervene in Lebanon. Muhsin wrote: “Of course the 
Syrian political leadership approved intervention through the units of the 
Liberation Army [PLA] after it rearmed these units and reinforced them with 
heavy artillery . . . and buttressed these units with direct Syrian artillery fire 
from behind the borders in al-Biqa' and the North [regions of Lebanon], and 
these forces were able to redress the military balance again in favor of the 
Resistance [PLO] and the [Lebanese] National Movement and to inflict 
major defeats on the official Lebanese forces [the Lebanese Army] which was 
still united and under the command of the president of the republic . . . major 
defeats which forced the other side [the conservative Christian parties] to 
accept to end the fighting and to accede to the Syrian initiative.” 37 Muhsin 
was referring to the attacks in particular in Damour and al-Sa'diyat in the 
coastal region south of Beirut. The choice of these targets by the LNM- 
PLO was to prevent the cutting off, by the Christian conservative parties, 
of the roads linking West Beirut to the Palestinian and LNM strongholds 
in southern Lebanon. Another major reason for choosing Damour and 
al-Sa'diyat was that Camille Chamoun had his luxurious residence in 
al-Sa'diyat, and to occupy it and force him to flee as he did by helicopter, 
was to coerce the most recalcitrant leader of the conservative Christian side 
to accept the Syrian mediation and ultimately the Syrian military interven- 
tion. It was of utmost significance that the military attack against Chamoun’s 
residence in al-Sa'diyat was led by the commander of Syrian-controlled 
al-Sa'iqa in southern Lebanon, Mustafa Sa'd al-Din. 38 Thus, Syria had sent 
the Yarmuk Brigade of the PLA to offset the gains scored by the Phalangist 
Party and Chamoun to push them toward compromise, by the changing 
balance of power on the ground. 39 

How Asad Benefits from the Disintegration of 
the Lebanese Army 

Until January 22, 1976, Zuhair Muhsin considered the relationship between 
Syria, the LNM, and the PLO as being one of “basic allies.” 40 After that date 
Syria, according to Muhsin, became primarily a mediator trying to put an 
end to the conflict in Lebanon. 

A high-powered Syrian delegation headed by the Syrian Foreign Minister 
Khaddam, and including Vice Defense Minister Naji Jamil and Chief of 
Staff Hikrnat al-Shihabi arrived in Lebanon on January 21 and stayed until 
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February 7, to mediate. Its efforts resulted in the formation, on January 22, 
of the High Military Committee ( al-Lajnat al- 'Askariya al- ' Ulya ) composed 
of two high-ranking Syrian officers, two Lebanese army officers and two 
PLO officers, with twenty-three subcommittees, which were authorized to 
remove the barricades and enforce the cease-fire on the ground. All appear- 
ances pointed to an even-handed mediating role by the Syrian delegation. 
It negotiated a reform program, later called the Constitutional Document 
(, al-Wathiqa al-Dusturiya), that was announced on February 14, 1976, by 
President Franjiya, after his official visit to Syria, accompanied by his Prime 
Minister Karami, on February 7, 1976. 41 

By February 1976, Asad had become deeply involved in Lebanon. This 
was accomplished by the support for Syria of the LNM-PLO alliance, 
the sending of the Yarmuk Brigade of the PLA, and the direct military role 
of Syrian-controlled al-Sa'iqa in the successful attacks on Damour and 
al-Sa'diyat. Syria’s involvement was also ostensible in the role of Syrian mil- 
itary officers in the High Military Committee. This culminated in the spon- 
sorship of the Constitutional Document, which was the result of fruitful 
Syrian efforts to find an acceptable solution to all sides concerned in the 
Lebanese Civil War. 

Although both the Lebanese Front (called then as the FFML) and 
Junblat’s LNM did not demonstrate any great enthusiasm for the Constitu- 
tional Document, Junblat was more critical and less satisfied with it because 
if implemented, the Muslim establishment, and above all, Syria, which 
sponsored the Constitutional Document, would benefit most. 

As I have pointed out earlier, the only way the United States and Israel 
would agree to a Syrian military intervention in Lebanon was if it were 
directed against the LNM-PLO alliance. But when Syria tried to be more 
evenhanded and play the role of the mediator, the LNM-PLO alliance 
reacted by undermining the Lebanese army through a rebellion led by 
Lieutenant Ahmad Khatib, which appealed to Muslim officers and soldiers 
among its ranks. 42 

Until January 1976, when Khatib’s army rebellion began, the tactics used 
by Junblat and the PLO were aimed at neutralizing the Lebanese army. 
Junblat had even criticized the adoption by Karami’s cabinet of the army 
conscription law on the grounds that it “would be a clear violation of public 
freedom” as it demanded that the Lebanese youth serve in the army and 
forbade them to leave the Lebanese territory for twelve years. 43 By objecting 
to the intervention of the Lebanese army in the Lebanese conflict Junblat was 
satisfying his constituency: the PLO, viewed the use and the shoring up of 
the Lebanese army as a threat to its own militias. 
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The rebellion of Ahmad Khatib erupted on January 21. On January 26, 
he named his movement “Lebanon’s Arab Army” (LAA). There is no doubt 
that Fath supported Ahmad Khatib’s rebellion as was clearly demonstrated in 
the taking over of the Lebanese army barracks in West Beirut during the 
period January 21-March 12, 1976. 44 

The rise of Lebanon’s Arab army led to the complete disintegration of 
the Lebanese army. The military commander of Beirut, Brigadier 'Aziz 
al-Ahdab, declared military rule, on March 1 1, 1976, in a desperate attempt 
to reunite the Lebanese army, and demanded the resignation of President 
Franjiya and the election of a new president within a week. 45 The conserva- 
tive Christian Lebanese leaders facing the risk of defeat on the battle field, 
coupled with the disintegration of the Lebanese army were pushed willy-nilly 
into the arms of Asad. 

The Syrian president had already decided to send his regular army to 
intervene in Lebanon. The Syrian Chief-of-Staff Hikmat al-Shihabi was 
already testing the waters when he told the U.S. Ambassador in Damascus, 
Richard Murphy, on March 14, 1976, “that he despaired of solving the 
Lebanese situation short of introducing regular Syrian forces; he talked about 
having the Syrian army ‘enter and take up positions to ensure [that] 
Lebanon’s border remains calm.’ ” 46 Asad, the master of deception, told 
Richard Murphy, on March 18, 1976, that President Franjiya “asked for 
Syrian intervention . . . [and] that Syria’s sole goal was to keep the peace and 
that it was urging all parties to ‘stop fighting, talk it out, and find a common 
political denominator. . .violence will not solve the problem.’ ” 47 

The disintegration of the Lebanese army weakened the Christian con- 
servative parties as well as President Franjiya. They had hoped to use the 
Lebanese army to crack down on the LNM-PLO alliance and to reestablish 
law and order in the country. The emergence of the LAA emboldened 
Junblat to call, on March 16, 1976, for a decisive battle to defeat the con- 
servative Christian parties. 48 Junblat thought that there was a chance, after 
the disintegration of the Lebanese army, to give the political establishment 
the coup de grace using the PLO and the LNM militias. He believed he could 
at least defeat the conservative Christian leaders and end the prominence of 
the Maronite community. He wished to regain the political leadership 
in Mount Lebanon that the Druze had held from the seventeenth to the 
mid-nineteenth centuries. 

This intransigence of the charismatic leader of the LNM, Kamal Junblat, 
played directly into the hands of Asad. It was the perfect scenario for Asad. 
He had tried unsuccessfully to convince Junblat, in a five-hour tete-a-tete on 
March 27, 1976, to abandon his military offensive against the conservative 
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Christian militias and accept instead Syrian mediation as the only alternative. 
Junblat’s fear of a Syrian hegemony became a self-fulfilling prophecy. In 
other words, it became easy for Asad to intervene militarily in Lebanon 
against Junblat and the PLO, because it dissipated Israeli and American 
objections to the military intervention. The more vehement the verbal 
attacks by Junblat against Syria the more acceptable the Syrian military inter- 
vention to both Israel and the United States. The golden opportunity had 
come because the military offensive by the strengthened LNM— PLO alliance 
forced the Christian conservative leaders to accept a Syrian military 
intervention against the forces of the LNM— PLO alliance. 

Asad also wanted to prevent an Israeli or a French military intervention. 
To placate the Israelis it was sufficient for Asad to attack the PLO and its 
Lebanese allies, the LNM. Except for the supply of arms to the Christian 
conservative militias, Israel would leave the fighting to these militias and to 
the Syrian army. Israel was obviously delighted with the clash between Syria 
and the PLO. 

Asad also figured out that it was highly unlikely that the traditional 
Muslim leaders like Rashid Karami and Sa’ib Salam, and Muslim religious 
leaders like Shaykh Hasan Khalid and Imam Musa Sadr, let alone Junblat 
and the PLO would accept a French military intervention. In fact all these 
leaders would reject the French offer to intervene militarily when it was sug- 
gested by the French president later in May 1976. As yet none of them had 
fathomed Asad’s intentions and goals in Lebanon. 

U.S. Mediation, Syrian Intervention, and the Election of 
a New Lebanese President 

The United States sent Ambassador L. Dean Brown as a special envoy to 
Lebanon to deal with the demands first voiced by Brigadier 'Aziz al-Ahdab, 
to force President Franjiya (who was unjustly blamed for the disintegration 
of the Lebanese army and the continuation of the conflict) to resign and to 
elect a new president. A compromise was reached to amend the constitution 
so that a new president could be elected six months rather than two months 
prior to the expiration of the mandate of the incumbent president. The 
Chamber of Deputies amended Article 73 of the constitution on April 10, 
1976. On the eve of that meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, Syrian troops 
entered Lebanon, and on April 12, they advanced to Dahr al-Baydar in 
central Lebanon. 49 

The presence of the Syrian troops on Lebanese territory was, inter alia, 
a kind of pressure on the Lebanese parliament to facilitate the election of 
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Asad’s candidate, Elias Sarkis; the other candidate for the presidency was 
Raymond Edde. Junblat accused Syria of trying to prevent the election 
of Raymond Edde, a leading critic of both Christian conservative leaders 
especially President Franjiya, and of Syria itself. 50 Thus to insure Syrian dom- 
ination, Syria promoted its own candidate for the presidency in Lebanon, 
Elias Sarkis, who was eventually elected on May 8, 1976, thanks to the sup- 
port of the FFML, and above all, due to Syrian direct and indirect pressure 
on Lebanese deputies to do so. 51 The leader of the LNM, Kamal Junblat, 
depicted, in a cable sent to the secretary general of the Arab League, Asad’s 
action as tantamount to “the occupation of Lebanon” by Syrian troops. 52 

Syria’s strategy in Lebanon, after the presidential election of Sarkis, was 
not to pressure Franjiya to resign before his term expired. It wanted to keep 
the support of Franjiya and his allies, Pierre Gemayel and Chamoun, and get 
the official go ahead to intervene in Lebanon. Asad’s pronouncements in 
support of stability in Lebanon, and his offer to the Lebanese political estab- 
lishment to make the PLO abide by the 1969 Cairo Agreement sounded like 
sweet words to the ears of politicians. This was especially the case for 
Chamoun who had recently been forced to leave his residence at al-Sa'diyat 
after it had been stormed by the Palestinian pro-Syrian al-Sa'iqa organiza- 
tion. Chamoun hoped that if Syria had so much influence over the PLO then 
perhaps it could curb its activities and bring peace to Lebanon. 53 

To appeal to the traditional Muslim leaders, Syria reminded them of the 
great panic that betook them when the Karantina-Maslakh slum areas were 
overrun by the Phalangist Party and Chamoun’s militia on January 19, 1978, 
and how the Lebanese Muslim leaders asked for Syrian military assistance 
then, as the only way to prevent the further deterioration of the military and 
the political situation. 54 


Asad on a Collision Course with Junblat and Arafat 

By early April 1976, Junblat ’s stand became irrevocably at loggerheads 
with that of the Asad regime. Junblat had already revealed on April 10, 1976, 
that the Syrian armored Brigade 91 had entered Lebanese territory, in addi- 
tion to the Syrian troops that had already entered Lebanon under the cover 
of the pro-Syrian al-Sa'iqa organization of the PLO and the PLA. 55 

Junblat had crossed the rubicon with respect to Syria and his only task 
was to convince the PLO to follow suit. He had argued repeatedly with 
'Arafat that the ultimate objective of Syrian military intervention was to 
crack down on the PLO, similar to what King Husain had done in Jordan in 
1970. This became more plausible in 'Arafat’s mind as King Husain himself, 
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during his visit to the United States in April 1976, lobbied for Syrian 
military intervention, and maintained that “only Syria can put an end to 
strife in Lebanon.” 56 After an official visit to Damascus during May 8-10, 
1976, King Husain gave his “absolute support for the great role played by 
Syria under the guidance of Hafiz Asad to abort the conspiracy and safeguard 

the unity, security, and independence of Lebanon ” 57 King Husain hoped 

that Asad would curb the PLO and perhaps replace its leadership. 

Junblat gave another explanation of Syria’s policy. According to him, it 
prevented the PLO and the LNM from winning because “it aimed to estab- 
lish a new balance between the two contending parties ” 58 On April 12, 

1976, Junblat sent a cable to the secretary-general of the Arab League 
concerning the entry of the Syrian army into Lebanon. He demanded the 
intervention of the Arab League in accordance with its charter “which 
stipulates the safeguarding and respect of the independence of every state.” 59 

Junblat accused Syria of conspiring against Lebanon, 60 and pointed to 
Asad’s irresistible urge to interfere in everything that concerned Lebanon. 
Junblat predicted that Syria would either annex Lebanon or rule it indirectly 
through a hegemonic domination, which would undermine its democratic 
institutions and curb its democratic freedoms. 61 

Asad's Direct Military Intervention 

What assisted Syria in its intervention was the proposal of the French 
President Giscard d'Estaing, on May 22, 1976, to send French troops to 
Lebanon in a peacekeeping effort, to reestablish order with the approval of 
President-elect Sarkis and all the parties to the conflict. 62 This led to a spate 
of statements issued by various groups, and especially the PLO and Junblat’s 
LNM, which explicitly rejected the French military intervention. Junblat, in 
particular, added that the LNM was against the presence of military troops, 
whether foreign or Arab, on Lebanese soil. 63 But the French proposal made 
the Syrian military intervention more palatable to various Arab states. 

What Syria feared most was the Israeli objection to its military interven- 
tion in Lebanon. King Husain had already provided the Israeli Prime Minister 
Rabin with Asad’s plan for military intervention in Lebanon. The Israeli 
newspaper Haaretz disclosed, 20 years later, on April 8, 1995, that Yitzhak 
Rabin had responded by writing a letter addressed to King Husain accepting 
the Syrian military entry into Lebanon. Nevertheless a ‘red line’ agreement 
was negotiated, through the United States, between Syria and Israel in which 
the latter put limitations on Syrian military intervention. “Syria would not 
dispatch forces south of the Litani River, would not use its air force, and 
would not deploy ground-to-air missiles on Lebanese territory.” 64 
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The Syrian military intervention on the side of the legitimate Lebanese 
authorities disarmed many of its critics. Even when Junblat, in his capacity 
as secretary general of the AFSPR, called the Arab masses in all Arab coun- 
tries to observe a general strike, on June 9, 1976, to support the Palestinian 
and Lebanese people, did not mention Syria even once, although his state- 
ment was made on the very day of direct Syrian military intervention in 
Lebanon on June 1, 1976. 65 The PLO called for an emergency meeting of 
the Arab ministers of foreign affairs “to reach a solution which would ward 
off an imminent confrontation between brothers [Syria and the PLO].” 66 

The traditional Muslim leaders including members of the Islamic Council 
and the Sunni Mufti Hasan Khalid were caught in a dilemma. On the one 
hand, they had been mobilizing their followers to support the Palestinian 
cause and the PLO, 67 while on the other hand, they were faced with Syrians 
attacking the PLO and siding with their Christian counterparts in the polit- 
ical establishment. Simultaneously, however, they realized “the lack of a 
[Lebanese] security force in Lebanon” and found justification in seeking such 
a force from an Arab country, such as Syria. 68 

Raymond Edde, who was the other leading candidate for the presidency in 
May 1976, and a critic of the Phalangist Party and President Franjiya, regret- 
ted that the Christian Maronite establishment welcomed the Syrian military 
intervention when Syria’s aim was “to destroy completely Lebanese sover- 
eignty pretending that its intervention was to put an end to bloodshedding 
and armed conflict while Syria from the outset had encouraged the economic 
destruction [of Lebanon because] it has been in the interest of Syria as the 
only beneficiary.” 69 Other Lebanese politicians regarded the Syrian military 
intervention as the only solution because neither the FFML nor Junblat’s 
LNM and the PLO could score a military victory. Syria, therefore, would bol- 
ster the “legitimate” authorities in Lebanon and reestablish law and order. 70 

The Syrian regime justified its military intervention, on June 1, 1976, on 
the basis of the numerous cables sent by Lebanese politicians and citizens 
demanding Syrian intervention to restore law and order in Lebanon. Those 
cables, according to the Syrian regime, reflected the Lebanese reality 
of “death and destruction,” which characterized not only the two villages 
in 'Akkar but the whole of Lebanon. 71 According to Junblat, the Syrians 
contrived the attacks on the 'Akkar village of al-Qibiyyat to justify their 
military intervention. 72 Asad was preparing the Syrian and Arab public for 
an intervention that would encompass the whole of Lebanon except the area 
extended by the ‘red line’ agreement between Israel and Syria. 73 

In contrast, President Franjiya, whom President Asad had not forced 
to resign before his term expired, backed fully the Syrian intervention, and 
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provided Asad with legitimate justification for the intervention. In a letter 
addressed to the secretary-general of the Arab League, President Franjiya 
maintained that he regarded “the Syrian military presence as executing what 
the Constitutional Document had included . . . with respect to the Syrian 
guarantee that the Palestinian side would abide by the agreements concluded 
with the Lebanese authorities.” 74 Franjiya added that the Syrian military 
presence would be temporary and would disappear when peace, security, and 
stability were restored to Lebanon. 77 

How Asad Manipulates the League of Arab States 

In an unprecedented gesture, Kamal Junblat sent a cable to King Khalid of 
Saudi Arabia asking him to send Crown Prince Fahd to Lebanon to mediate 
and stop the confrontation between Syria and the PLO. 76 However, Saudi 
Arabia preferred to act through the Arab League. The statement issued after 
a meeting of the Arab foreign ministers, during June 9-10, 1976, called for 
the end of the fighting and for political reconciliation under the guidance of 
President-elect Sarkis. It also called for “the formation of a token Arab secu- 
rity force under the supervision of the secretary general of the Arab League 
to guarantee security and stability,” 77 and to replace the Syrian troops in 
Lebanon. 

Asad knew that the proposed Arab security force being a small contingent 
would not be able to challenge him in Lebanon. As long as Syria had the mil- 
itary balance on the ground in its favor, nothing could dislodge its troops 
from Lebanon. Asad stated in an interview with the French Monte Carlo 
Broadcasting Radio while visiting France during June 17-19, 1976, that he 
did not mind a partial Arabization of the conflict in Lebanon. He argued 
that the situation in the Arab world had improved and that the Arab states 
could perhaps act collectively. Asad knew very well that the Arab states could 
not act collectively. Whatever concessions they would be demanding from 
Syria such as the replacement of Syrian troops by the token Arab security 
force would not put an end to the conflict in Lebanon as he was capable of 
fomenting trouble and thus creating the need for Syrian troops. 

With his shrewd assessment of the situation, Asad was willing to make 
minor concessions without losing his dominant position in Lebanon. An 
illustration of this dominant Syrian position was the way the secretary gen- 
eral of the Arab League, Mahmud Riyad, interpreted the Arab foreign min- 
isters decrees of June 9-10, 1976. Franjiya, Pierre Gemayel, and Chamoun, 
who met with Mahmud Riyad on June 14, 1976 agreed that Lebanon would 
not object to the Arab League’s initiative, and that the Arab security force 
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would not replace the Syrian troops but would cooperate with them to 
implement the Cairo Agreement, which dealt with the Palestinian armed 
presence in Lebanon. 78 Franjiya and his allies vetoed the sending of troops 
from any Arab state that supported the PLO and was critical of the Syrian 
military intervention, that is, from Libya, Iraq, and Algeria. 79 Some Lebanese 
politicians feared that the cycle of violence and civil strife would continue if 
they opposed the Syrian intervention. Replacing it with the Arab League’s 
“token” Arab security force that would supervise the cease-fire but would be 
unable to impose security by force, would end up being ineffective. 80 

Asad’s strategy on the inter-Arab level was to make sure that the Arab 
states would not challenge the Syrian military presence in Lebanon and 
would eventually endorse it. After warding off any Israeli intervention 
because of the ‘red line’ agreement, which was arranged through the good 
offices of the United States, Asad managed to get the French to endorse his 
military intervention in Lebanon during his official visit to France in June 
17-19, 1976. In the official communique President Asad was reported to 
have explained to President Giscard d’Estaing that “Syrian military interven- 
tion was limited to re-establishing law and order in Lebanon . . . [and] when 
this was achieved, he assured the French, the Syrian troops would with- 
draw.” 81 Raymond Edde had implored President Giscard d’Estaing to post- 
pone the Syrian president’s visit to France until after the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from Lebanon. 82 Edde had argued that the entry of Syrian troops into 
Lebanon was unconstitutional because neither the Lebanese cabinet nor 
the Chamber of Deputies had approved it. Edde added that prior to the 
entry of Syrian troops President Asad’s armed agents had “plundered . . . and 
promoted the fighting.” 83 

As Asad’s military power on the ground became stronger he was willing to 
reconcile with Egypt. It was not accidental that the first high-level meeting 
between Syria and Egypt, after the signing of the second Sinai Agreement, 
took place in the Saudi capital in late June 1976 after Syrian troops had 
advanced on the ground. 84 The meeting held in June 23-25, 1976, was 
attended by the prime ministers of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Egypt, and Syria. 
Asad was bargaining his reconciliation with Egypt, and for an acceptance by 
the major Arab powers such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia of Syria’s hegemony 
over Lebanon, and ipso facto over the PLO as well. Asad demonstrated in 
the Riyad meeting that reconciliation with Egypt was possible, but he delib- 
erately slowed down the process to create more facts on the ground in 
Lebanon. 

Junblat, 'Arafat’s ally, appealed directly to King Khalid of Saudi Arabia 
demanding the quick dispatch of Saudi troops and other Arab troops because 
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the Syrian regime was bent on “realizing its expansionist objectives” in 
Lebanon. 85 

'Arafat asked for another meeting of Arab foreign ministers to discuss 
the deteriorating situation in Lebanon and Syria’s non compliance with the 
decisions taken by Arab foreign ministers during their meeting of June 9—10, 
1976. 86 Syria responded by claiming that it had complied with these deci- 
sions. “What is the relationship of Yasir 'Arafat to whether Syrian troops are 
present or not in Lebanon? Has he become a representative of the Lebanese 
president or the Lebanese authorities to broach these matters?” 87 The PLO 
retorted by pointing to Syria’s unwillingness to prevent the attacks on the Tal 
al-Za'tar and Jisr al-Basha Palestinian camps launched by Camille Chamoun 
and his allies on June 22, 1976. 

By not preventing Chamoun from launching his armed attacks on Tal al- 
Za'tar and Jisr al-Basha, Syria was trying to achieve four major objectives. 
First, it gave the Lebanese Front the impression that it would eventually 
make the PLO abide by the Cairo Agreement. Second, the fall of the two 
camps at the hands of the militias of the Lebanese Front was a means to 
placate Israel. Third, the fall of the camps was a signal to the United States 
that Syria was serious about curbing the PLO, and working to facilitate the 
peace process. Fourth, perhaps a defeat of the PLO would lead to a change 
in its leadership in favor of pro-Syrian clients such as Zuhayr Muhsin, the 
leader of al-Sa 'iqa. 

As the fighting intensified, after the Syrian military intervention, Syria 
claimed, in late June, that it could no longer stop the fighting because its 
troops were not present at the various combat zones except as part of the 
Arab security force. Consequently, as it was unable to exert pressure on the 
various parties to the conflict except within the joint Arab efforts, Syria 
claimed it “would be as responsible as the other Arab states.” 88 This was a 
shift in Syrian tactics, away from intervening to stop the bloodshed, to the 
position that it was no longer able to realize that objective because it was 
encumbered by the Arab security force. 

While Junblat and the PLO sought greater Arab intervention to counter- 
act Syria’s military intervention in Lebanon, President Franjiya and his 
allies were convinced more than ever of the necessity of a Syrian military 
intervention. President Franjiya wrote to the secretary general of the Arab 
League that bilateral Syrian-Lebanese relations were of no concern to the 
Arab League. Consequently, the PLO’s demand for the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops was unwarranted because this was the exclusive proclivity of the 
Lebanese state. 89 Asad’s achievement in convincing the Arab League to 
include Syrian troops as part of the Arab security force, was facilitated by the 
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support of Franjiya, the Lebanese Front, and most of the traditional Muslim 
political and religious leaders like Kamil al-As'ad, Mufti Hasan Khalid, and 
Imam Musa al-Sadr. 

By early July 1976, when fighting resumed especially at the Tal al-Za'tar 
Palestinian camp, the attention of the PLO— LNM alliances shifted from 
demanding the withdrawal of the Syrian troops to securing a lasting cease- 
fire. 90 Syria’s noncompliance with cease-fire agreements, and its continued 
shelling of the city of Sidon and the Zahrani refinery, prompted 'Arafat to 
send a direct message to Egyptian President Sadat complaining of the Syrian 
regime’s conduct in Lebanon against both the Lebanese and Palestinian peo- 
ples. 91 Asad, typically, concealed his ultimate objectives in Lebanon, and 
denied that Syria sought a military solution for Lebanon. He also claimed 
that he had no ulterior motive and was “cooperating with the Arab Security 
Forces to implement the demands of the Arab League.” 92 Finally, Asad main- 
tained that he was not interfering in the conflict in Lebanon, and believed 
that political dialogue was the right path to find a solution to that conflict. 93 

Syrian Military Intervention Justified a la Asad 

On July 20, 1976, Asad gave a speech in Damascus in which he outlined the 
reasons for Syria’s military intervention in Lebanon. He said that he had sent 
his Syrian troops to safeguard and protect the PLO. He related the incident 
of late January 1976 when Junblat’s LNM and the traditional Muslim lead- 
ers had panicked with the fall of the slums of Maslakh and al-Karantina, and 
had asked for Syrian assistance. Asad claimed that he had obliged by sending 
the PLA without 'Arafat’s knowledge. He also claimed that part of the 
“conspiracy” was to bog down the PLO in Lebanon and undermine its power. 94 

In that speech Asad described Junblat’s insistence on a military solu- 
tion to the Lebanese conflict, after the Syrian-sponsored Constitutional 
Document was declared in February 14, 1976, as the personal vendetta of 
the Junblat clan in the Druze community against the ascendancy of the 
Maronites in Mount Lebanon since the end of the Shihabi Imarah in 1845. 
Moreover, Asad maintained that a decisive military victory of Junblat’s 
forces and those of the PLO over the Lebanese Front could lead to the par- 
tition of Lebanon on sectarian lines and to an Israeli military intervention. 
Consequently, to stop Junblat from pursuing that goal was to prevent the 
partition of Lebanon, which was, according to Asad, also part of “the con- 
spiracy.” 95 President Asad criticized Junblat’s secular reform program, which 
advocated the secularization of the Lebanese polity and civil marriage, 
as unacceptable to the Muslim clergymen. Asad was trying to deepen the 
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discord between Junblat’s LNM and the traditional Muslim religious and 
political leaders. 

There was another dimension to the conflict in Lebanon, according to 
Asad, namely the covering up of the Second Sinai Agreement to render it 
more acceptable. Asad categorically rejected the step-by-step diplomacy 
between Arab states and Israel. He argued it would lead to what was tanta- 
mount to a series of concessions by the Arab states without getting back Arab 
lands occupied by Israel in June 1967. Furthermore, he maintained, that if 
the Arab states did get back their own territories “it would be the end of the 
Palestinian cause.” 96 To show his commitment to the Palestinian cause, Asad 
claimed that he was offered an Israeli withdrawal from a tiny part of the 
Golan Heights that he rejected because it would have been futile. 97 These 
were revealing statements because they showed Asad’s total lack of interest 
in getting back the Golan Heights, and the futility of Syrian-Israeli nego- 
tiations about them. Asad had already decided, there and then, that the 
Israeli-Syrian disengagement of May 1974 was the final disengagement 
agreement. Junblat maintained that Asad’s claim expressed in his speech of 
July 20, 1976, that he supported the PLO was unfounded. In contrast to his 
predecessor, Salah Jadid, Asad prevented Palestinian guerrillas stationed in 
Syria from proceeding to Jordan in 1971, despite King Husain’s destruction 
of Palestinian bases in northern Jordan. Second, Asad kept the Palestinians 
in Syria under strict surveillance. Third, he banned all guerrilla operations 
across the Syrian-Israeli border, and last, he used the al-Sa 'iqa organization, 
which was an instrument of the Syrian intelligence networks, to divide 
the Palestinians, and to undermine ‘the independence’ of the PLO. 98 This 
criticism by Junblat was welcomed by Israel, the United States and the 
Christian Lebanese leaders who wanted to curb the activities of the PLO in 
Lebanon. 

Junblat who had a shrewd understanding of Asad’s motives noted that 
Asad followed a policy of supplying arms and ammunition to the PLO some- 
times, while restricting these supplies at other times. Junblat claimed that 
policy was meant to “establish a permanent balance between the national 
forces [of the PLO and LNM] and the ‘isolationist’ forces [the Lebanese 
Front] so that the civil war would be prolonged. There would be no victor or 
vanquished so that the Syrian regime could play its games in Lebanese inter- 
nal politics [and] Syrian policy would prolong military operations so that 

the Syrian side would be the mediator at every stage.” 99 The Asad regime, 
according to Junblat, from the outset of the Civil War wanted to have a kind 
of monopoly over “mediation and intervention in Lebanon,” and that is why 
they objected to the “Arabization” of the Lebanese conflict. 100 
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Asad Gets the Better of the PLO 

While a delegation of PLO leaders headed by Faruq al-Qaddumi, was 
negotiating in Damascus, the offensive against the Tal al-Za'tar Palestinian 
camp continued unabated. The negotiations resulted in the signing of the 
Syrian-Palestinian Agreement on July 29, 1976, which was basically a 
victory for Asad. The reasons were that the withdrawal of Syrian troops 
from Lebanon was not mentioned at all; the PLO had to praise Syria’s stand 
in support of the PLO and the Palestinian cause; and the relations between 
Syria and the PLO were depicted as “historic” and “special.” 101 Finally, the 
joint communique that spelled out the agreement criticized the Second 
Sinai Disengagement Agreement as “the culmination of Imperialist-Zionist 
offensive” and the conflict in Lebanon as one of its major consequences. 102 

Asad managed to put the PLO in a subordinate position reflecting the 
actual balance of military power on the ground in Lebanon, and tried to sow 
the seeds of discord between the PLO and Egypt. Realizing the Syrian objec- 
tive, the PLO, in a statement issued by WAFA, the Palestinian news agency, 
expressed surprise at the link, which the joint communique had made 
between the Second Sinai Agreement and the war in Lebanon. 103 The PLO 
did not intend to show any ill will toward Egypt, which had assisted the PLO 
during the Lebanese conflict. 104 The statement about the Second Sinai 
Agreement “was imposed by the Syrian side” in the negotiations for the joint 
agreement. 105 The PLO justified their acceptance of this inclusion as “grant- 
ing the Syrians a face-saving reason to withdraw from some Lebanese 
regions,” 106 but they had fallen into Asad’s trap. Asad’s tactic, when negoti- 
ating with a weak adversary such as the PLO, was to impose a condition and 
sign a statement that would either sever, or at least undermine, the adver- 
sary’s relation to another power [in this case Egypt] to further weaken it. 

The fall of the Tal al-Za'tar Palestinian camp into the hands of the 
Lebanese Front forces demonstrated the PLO’s vulnerability. 'Arafat put the 
blame for its fall “first and foremost on the Syrian regime and then on those 
‘silent Arab regimes’ who allowed it to take place.” 107 However, in an “Open 
Letter to Arab Kings and Presidents” just after the fall of Tal al-Za'tar, 'Arafat 
refrained from attacking Syria, but referred to “the isolationist forces 
[Lebanese Front] and their allies,” as he tried to keep open his option for 
reconciliation with Syria and demanded an “Arab effort at the highest level” 
to put an end to the conflict. 108 As Junblat stated in his “Letter to Arab Kings 
and Presidents” on August 26, 1976, Syria had delayed indefinitely the 
implementation of the decision of the Arab League concerning Lebanon. 
It had rendered the Arab security force, which was supposed to replace Syrian 
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troops, virtually ineffective, and had not lived up to the Syrian-Palestinian 
Agreement of July 29, 1976. On the contrary, it had continued unabated its 
drive to render its military occupation of Lebanon more permanent. 109 

Asad Gets the Better of Egypt 

Despite the polemics between Egypt and Syria, a meeting of Arab foreign 
ministers was held in Cairo on September 4, 1976. The participants agreed 
to convene the eighth Arab summit in Cairo during the third week of 
October 1976, to discuss the Lebanese conflict. 110 Syria had showed interest 
in mending its fences with Egypt, while concomitantly changing the mili- 
tary balance on the ground in its favor. It sent the Foreign Minister Abd 
al- Halim Khaddam, unlike many other Arab states that were not represented 
by their foreign ministers. 

In an interview given to the Lebanese daily al-Nahar, President Sadat 
blamed the ineffectiveness of the Arab League in resolving the Lebanese con- 
flict on Lebanese politicians (especially President Franjiya) and on Syria. 111 
Sadat revealed that, in April 1975, he had wanted to send the secretary gen- 
eral of the Arab League, Mahmud Riyad, to Beirut, to reconcile 'Arafat and 
Franjiya, but that Asad and King Khalid of Saudi Arabia had not agreed. 112 
Sadat wanted to sponsor a new agreement between the Lebanese authorities 
and the PLO similar to that of his predecessor, President Nasser, who had 
sponsored the Cairo Agreement of November 1969. 

Egypt did not want to exploit its differences with Syria to fight it out in 
Lebanon, but Asad did. He wanted to strike at the PLO, which is why he 
acted the way he did in Lebanon. 113 According to Sadat, both Syria and the 
PLO exploited the Lebanese situation for their own interests, thus exacer- 
bating the conflict. In defending his view that the conflict in Lebanon 
was unrelated to the differences that arose between Syria and Egypt after the 
conclusion of the Second Sinai Agreement, Sadat accused Asad of giving 
arms to both sides in Lebanon. 

The continued conflict in Lebanon demonstrated the inability and 
ineffectiveness of Egypt under Sadat to find a solution. Sadat’s unwillingness 
to play a major and more direct role in Lebanon ultimately weakened 
his position in the Arab world as a whole. He categorically refused to send 
troops to Lebanon as part of the Arab security force, or later as part of 
the Arab Deterrent Force (ADF). Instead of taking the initiative, Sadat 
recommended a “hands off” policy toward Lebanon, which would have 
been ideal if all the other major Arab powers, and especially Syria, had abided 
by it. 
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Asad's Last Battle to Dominate Lebanon and Control the PLO 

Meanwhile, Syria waited for Sarkis to assume power on September 23, 1976, 
and then launched a military offensive in Mount Lebanon and Jizzin. Syria 
opted for a military offensive because it felt politically stronger with Sarkis in 
power, whose legitimacy was accepted by most Lebanese factions as well 
as by all Arab countries and major foreign powers. Moreover, “Syria had 
only three weeks before the proposed Arab summit conference was convened 
and wanted to create facts to strengthen its bargaining position at that 
conference.” 114 

Saudi Arabia and other major Arab states, including Egypt and Iraq, 
strongly disapproved of Syria’s resort to military force in Lebanon. As a sign 
of their objection to Syria’s military offensive, Saudi Arabia withdrew its 
troops from the Syrian— Israeli front, which had been there since the October 
War of 1973. 115 Syria reverted to its hard-line stand, and put hurdles for the 
convening of a smaller Arab summit to prepare ground for the proposed 
Arab summit for the resolution of the Lebanese crisis. Asad demanded ‘a cor- 
rection’ in the policies pursued by the PLO, and the inclusion of Jordan in 
any mini Arab summit that discussed the Lebanese war — a tactic to play the 
PLO against Jordan. Indicative of Asad’s ambitions was his attempt to restrict 
the Arab summit to four states: Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 116 
By restricting the summit to four Arab states, Asad wanted to represent Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the PLO! In fact, the Syrian Ba’th Party, on the 
anniversary of the October War of 1973, issued a statement that openly 
advocated the formation of an “Eastern Confrontation Belt” ( Hizam 
al-muwajabat al-sbarqi), which would “include Syria, Jordan, the PLO, and 
Lebanon ... to ensure the . . . military and demographic balance” to the Iraqi 
and Egyptian loci of power. 117 

Although Syria’s demand for a four-member Arab summit was rejected in 
favor of a six-member Arab summit, Syria still had the support of President 
Sarkis for its intervention in Lebanon. As Syria had the upper hand militar- 
ily on the ground, it could not lose by going to the Riyad summit. 


Syrian Domination of Lebanon Legitimized 

At the Riyad summit, Asad tried to project the image of a moderate leader 
and depicted the Syrian position in Lebanon as being one of arbitration or 
mediation — not siding or opposing one side. Syrian troops intervened, he 
added, at the official request of the legitimate Lebanese government to stop 
the fighting and reestablish security and order in Lebanon. 118 
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Asad proposed the transformation of the Arab security force into an ADF 
that would include Syrian troops and that would be open to other Arab states 
too. 'Arafat wanted all Arab states to participate in the ADF and demanded 
that Syrian troops should not exceed 20 percent of the total size of the force 
and that other states such as Iraq and Libya should participate as well. 119 
The size of Syrian troops in Lebanon, 'Arafat argued, did not augur well for 
the PLO. 'Arafat wanted to counterbalance these troops, and asked Sadat to 
send Egyptian troops as part of the ADF. Sadat in keeping with his long- 
standing position, declined, and expressed his confidence in the composition 
of the ADF. 120 Asad had the upper hand in deciding the composition of the 
ADF and the size of its Syrian component. 'Arafat, meanwhile, tried to 
include Palestinian troops in the ADF, but both Syria and Lebanon rejected 
his proposal. Saudi Arabia supported Syria on the grounds that the PLO 
was a party to the Lebanese conflict. 121 When 'Arafat proposed that the 
command of the ADF be given to the Arab League, Kuwait suggested that 
the Lebanese president be the commander of the ADF. This suited Asad, 
because he believed that he could control a Lebanese commander and keep 
the real power on the ground in the hands of Syrian officers. 

The six-member Arab summit held in Riyad, thus legitimized the domi- 
nant Syrian military presence in Lebanon by the establishing of an ADF 
under the command of President Elias Sarkis. Reforms whether political or 
social were not even referred to in the resolutions of the Arab summit, nor 
was the Syrian-sponsored Constitutional Document of February 1976. 
Other than the return to the status quo ante bellum, the Riyad summit called 
for the implementation of the Cairo Agreement and its appendices, which 
was guaranteed by the Arab states collectively. A four-sided committee was 
formed representing Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Kuwait to coordinate, 
with the Lebanese president, the implementation of the Cairo Agreement 
within ninety days after the enforcement of the cease-fire, which was 
declared on October 21, 1976. 122 

After the Fait Accompli Asad Reconciles with Sadat 

The Arab solidarity achieved at the Riyad Arab summit was reinforced by the 
establishment of a unified political command of Egypt and Syria, in 
December 18-21, 1976, at the end of Asad’s visit to Egypt. The specialized 
committees on defense and national security, constitutional matters, foreign 
policy, and financial and economic matters were meant to lay the foundation 
for stronger ties between the two states under their newly formed unified 
political command. 123 The differences between Syria and Egypt, which 
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characterized the period from September 1975 to October 1976, were 
depicted by Sadat as differences in tactics and not in strategy. By early 1 977, 
Asad had developed close political ties with Jordan, was dominating Lebanon 
and ipso facto had control over the PLO’s territory of action against Israel. 
Thus Asad was in a position to derail the peace process and prevent either 
Jordan or the PLO from taking a stand on their own. Asad’s unified political 
command with Sadat, on the other hand, was an attempt to prevent the 
Egyptian leader from proceeding in the peace process on his own. 

Asad's Unified Arab Delegation to Geneva: 

A New Approach to Undermine the Peace Process 

To be able to veto any move by Sadat or King Husain toward the peaceful 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, Asad tactically agreed to sending 
a unified Arab delegation to Geneva to have peace talks. If the PLO decided 
not to participate in the Geneva peace conference then the other Arab states 
could continue pursuing their goals: to call for Israel’s withdrawal from 
Arab land occupied since 1967 and the safeguarding of the rights of the 
Palestinian people. 124 By late August 1977, Asad’s official position on the 
Geneva conference had not changed. However, though Syria was supposedly 
working for the reconvening of the Geneva conference, Asad, in an interview 
with The New York Times, said “the failure of the Geneva Conference would 
not be an evil in all respects, particularly from the point view of the solidar- 
ity of the Arabs. Greater cohesion of all the Arab states would result.” 125 Asad 
also suggested that the Arab League could substitute for the PLO in the 
Geneva conference if the rights of the Palestinians were guaranteed. 
Moreover, when asked about the possibility of a Syrian delegation represent- 
ing the PLO, Asad did not insist on the representation of the PLO by 
Palestinians and proposed instead the Arab League substitute. This proposal 
interested President Carter very much at the time, as he recalled in his 
diaries. 126 

In an interview with Time magazine, Asad expressed his doubts as to 
whether there would be a “just and peaceful solution” of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict in 1977. 127 In contrast to Asad, Sadat was enthusiastic about the 
proposal for peace in 1 977 and maintained that 1 977 would be “the year of 
settlement.” 128 Their different perceptions not only reflected their distinctive 
personalities but also their interests in pursuing the goal of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Sadat was more interested in settlement, 
for he had more to gain in terms of territory, and wished to address some of 
Egypt’s internal problems both economic and political. Asad, on the other 
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hand, realized that by playing on the antagonistic interests of the PLO and 
Jordan, and the PLO and Lebanon, as well as on the rivalries among the 
major Arab states he could prevent progress in the peace process. 

Asad’s strategy was always to appear as though he was pursuing the peace- 
ful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict without ever achieving it. In Asad’s 
mind the distinction between strategy and tactics was not always clearly 
demarcated. 129 The means in Asad’s strategy became inseparable from the 
ends if they did not supersede them. Although in his public statements, Asad 
spoke of 1977 as a year that would prepare the ground for a settlement, he 
added prophetically “it is probable that the Geneva conference would be 
convened during 1977 and even about this matter, one cannot be certain. 
However, no one knows, perhaps new difficulties might appear other than 
the ones which appear now.” 130 In another context, Asad refused to predict 
whether 1977 or 1978 would be the year of peace. “To say so would not 
be ‘practical’ if one tries to state precisely the specific time to realize the 
objective of peace in the Middle East.” 131 

Before his meeting with President Carter in Geneva on May 9, 1977, 
Asad emphasized the importance of convening the Geneva conference, but 
he insisted on the participation of the PLO, as a party on equal footing with 
all other parties involved. 132 This view was clearly expressed in the official 
communique at the end of Asad’s visit to the Soviet Union during April 1 8— 
22, 1977. 133 Later when he was asked whether the Arabs should make 
some concessions to convince Israel to attend the Geneva conference, he 
expressed his interest in the peace conference but stated that he was not 
“enthralled by it.” 134 


How Asad Deceived Lebanon on the PLO 

The Syrian concept of a unified Arab delegation to the Geneva conference 
had an immediate impact on Lebanon. To show that he was serious about 
the idea, Asad pressured the PLO to hold talks with the Lebanese authorities 
to implement the Cairo Agreement, one of the major resolutions of the 
Riyad summit of October 1976. The Shtura Agreement that resulted from 
these talks, under Syrian sponsorship, can be viewed in hindsight as a tacti- 
cal move on the part of Asad rather than as a serious attempt to enforce the 
Cairo Agreement on the PLO. Even those who built high hopes on the 
Shtura Agreement admitted that the implementation of the first phase of 
this agreement (the surrender of heavy arms by the PLO in the camps near 
Beirut) was inadequately executed on July 30, 1977. 135 
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Rhetoric and accords did not necessarily reflect the policies that Syria and 
the PLO followed on the ground. By the end of 1976 the PLO forces and 
their allies besieged the town of Marji'yun in southern Lebanon, leading, as 
a reaction, to the rise of Major Sa'd Haddad to protect the local population. 
Cecil Hourani vividly depicted the ordeal of the villagers, and offered a dif- 
ferent perspective from the prevalent one on Sa'd Haddad himself. 136 After 
the Shtura Agreement was signed, Hourani wrote, the “blockade [of 
Marji'yun] and bombardments ... have actually increased.” 137 While Asad 
was sponsoring the implementation of the Shtura Agreement he was allow- 
ing the PLO in the words of a Fath official “to move our reinforcements and 
arms supplies [to the Marji'yun region].” 138 Thus while Asad was tactically 
trying to give the impression that he was on the verge of curbing the PLO in 
Lebanon to satisfy the demands of President Sarkis and the Lebanese Front, 
and to prepare for a unified Arab delegation to the Geneva conference, the 
Shtura Agreement was neither implemented in Beirut nor in southern 
Lebanon where the PLO was consolidating its military positions with Syrian 
acquiescence. While Asad was fooling the Lebanese authorities he concomi- 
tantly had his nemesis, the charismatic Druze leader of the LNM, Kamal 
Junblat, assassinated on March 16, 1977, who had understood his game and 
refused to play by its rules any longer. 139 He then pretended to search for the 
criminals, and typical of Asad’s accusation of “the implausible other” found 
that the car used by those who gunned Junblat down had a car plate issued 
in Baghdad! It was implausible because Iraq, ruled by a rival Ba'thist regime 
to Syria, had staunchly supported Junblat’s position throughout the conflict 
in Lebanon. 

On Peace: Asad is the Antithesis of Sadat 

In contrast to the Syrian attitude, Egypt was enthusiastic and impatient 
about the resumption of the peace process. By the end of March 1977, Sadat 
continued to maintain that 1 977 would be the “year of peace” and that the 
foundation of the final settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict would be laid 
down in the Geneva conference, with the implementation of the U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 242 of November 1967, in all its aspects. 140 
During the thirteenth session of the Palestine National Convention held in 
March 1977 in Cairo, Sadat urged Palestinian leaders to retrieve Palestinian 
land “today before tomorrow” because delay would give Israel the opportu- 
nity to “create more realities in the occupied territories.” 141 

The U.S. interest in convening the Geneva peace conference led to a 
meeting, in Geneva, between Asad and President Jimmy Carter on May 9, 
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1977. Asad showed some flexibility on certain issues such as the represen- 
tation of the Palestinians, and “security arrangements,” but his tactics were 
mistaken for strategy The U.S. National Security Advisor, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, had the following to say about the meeting: “The President 
specifically asked for Asad’s assistance in getting the PLO to accept UN 
Resolution 242. In return, he said that the United States would agree to deal 
directly with the PLO. Asad was evasive and made no promises, though he 
seemed to be favoring a Geneva Conference. Although the meeting was con- 
genial, it was not particularly productive. Considering that the Syrians were 
the most militant party to the Arab-Israeli conflict, one could claim that 
some progress was made since the discussion was about attaining peace.” 142 
This depiction of the meeting shows clearly that Asad was interested in talk- 
ing about a peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict without doing 
anything about it. Asad’s deeds did not match his words, and his tactics were 
inextricably linked to his long-range strategy. Brzezinski’s analysis was 
a shrewd assessment of the outcome of the Carter-Asad meeting. 

Syria continued to raise objections on procedural matters concerning the 
Geneva conference, while Egypt and Jordan were more forthcoming, and in 
the words of Carter: “Only Syria remained a question mark. This proved no 
small matter. Asad’s earlier promise to me of cooperation seemed to be worth 
nothing.” 14 ’ In contrast to Carter, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance believed 
that “Syria’s position was slowly evolving toward a satisfactory resolution.” 144 
Syria’s strategy of insisting on a unified Arab delegation to the Geneva 
conference was to enable Syria to have veto power over the resumption of the 
Geneva conference. 

Sadat's Historic Visit to Jerusalem, and Asad's Invention of 
the Doctrine of Strategic Parity 

Sadat was dissatisfied with Syria’s stand on the Geneva conference, and urged 
the Saudis on November 2, 1977 (during his visit to Saudi Arabia), to “put 
special pressure on President Asad to stop arguing and creating new artificial 
obstacles for the resumption of the Geneva peace conference.” 145 Although 
Sadat was against a unified Arab delegation (Asad’s proposal) at the Geneva 
peace conference, he maintained that Carter “urged me to accept Asad’s 
proposal and since the Americans pressed vigorously, I was driven to comply: 
there would be a united Arab delegation. But after I had agreed, Syria 
announced her out-and-out opposition to the Geneva conference!” 146 

Sadat realized that direct negotiations with Israel were inevitable. 
According to Sadat, his visit to Jerusalem was his very own idea, which 
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occurred to him after he left Saudi Arabia in early November 1977. 147 The 
reason for his visit, as he told Dayan was “I said to myself: Israel has security 
problems, and she is sheltering behind them, and demanding direct face-to- 
face negotiations. Very well, I will go myself, meet directly and alone — I and 
Israel.” 148 

Sadat believed that an unprecedented and dramatic visit to Jerusalem 
would remove all major obstacles and create an atmosphere conducive to the 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Such an initiative would perhaps 
achieve more results than the piecemeal concessions the Arab side was 
making to meet some of Israel’s and the U.S. demands for peace. Sadat also 
wanted to solicit U.S. support and get Western public opinion on his side 
through his spectacular and historic trip to Jerusalem. Furthermore, the urge 
to immortalize oneself was not lacking in Sadat’s case. Sadat was fully aware 
that no Arab leader would have dared to go to the Knesset and deliver a 
speech, especially his charismatic predecessor President Nasser whose mantle 
he had taken over. 

There were unconfirmed reports that President Asad had secretly sup- 
ported Sadat’s visit after the latter had passed by Damascus on November 17, 
1977. 149 Although Khaddam, the Syrian foreign minister, denied those 
reports, there may have been a grain of truth in them. Although Asad 
declined the offer to join Sadat in visiting Jerusalem, Sadat played down, 
while in Damascus, their different view points and claimed that they were 
not “basic differences.” 150 Asad wanted Sadat’s visit to take place, so that he 
could later condemn Sadat’s unprecedented move, and thus make it more 
difficult for both the PLO and Jordan to join in the peace process. 

The immediate reaction of the Arab states to Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem was 
the formation of the Steadfastness and Confrontation Front {SC,¥){Jabbat 
al-Sumud wal-Tasaddi ) on December 2, 1977. 151 Its first conference was held 
in Tripoli, Libya, and was attended by Syria, Libya, the PLO, Algeria, and 
South Yemen. 152 Asad spearheaded this anti-Egyptian front. He was elated 
because it gave him the opportunity to pursue policies aimed at undermin- 
ing the peace process by creating a wedge between Egypt and the rest of the 
Arab countries, especially those that were to participate in the Geneva 
conference, that is, the PLO, Lebanon, and Jordan. 

The resolutions of the SCF were basically in favor of Syria’s position. One 
called for economic, political, and military support for Syria because it 
emerged as the “major confrontation state” against Israel. 153 While another 
declared the formation of a unified front between Syria and the PLO around 
which other Arab states such as Algeria, Libya, and South Yemen rallied. 154 
The PLO followed a hard-line policy for it demanded the political boycott 
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of “the Sadat regime.” 155 Knowing the pressure that the PLO was under from 
Syria and the Soviet Union, Sadat played down the PLO’s statements. 156 

Asad was also chosen by the SCF to be the interlocutor with the Soviet 
Union. Since Sadat’s peace initiative, Asad was aware that he shared the 
same views as those of the Soviet leaders. Consequently, Asad did not demur 
from taking advantage of this new reality. The visit to Moscow during 
February 20-23, 1978, proved successful in gaining the Soviets’ support for 
the newly formed SCF, and their commitment “to continue to raise the 
defense capability of Syria.” 157 

The Syrian strategy in the wake of Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem was first and 
foremost the isolation of Egypt. To achieve the objective of isolating Egypt 
he made overtures to his bitter rival and adversary, Iraq. 1 ^ 8 If Egypt could be 
removed from the Arab balance of power equation, then Syria would loom 
larger in the Arab world. Asad argued that since Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem the 
Arab world could survive without Egypt. He asserted, in January 1978, that 
Egypt was not “the key to war and peace” in the Middle East as Sadat had 
claimed. 159 This led Asad to aim at the realization of “strategic parity” 
of Syria with Israel. 160 To obstruct the peace process, Asad posited this 
doctrine of “strategic parity” as the sine quo non condition for any fruitful 
Arab-Israeli negotiations. Consequently, Asad’s strategy began to focus 
on demanding financial contributions from the oil-producing Arab countries 
“to achieve a strategic parity with Israel.” 161 Petroleum could become a 
target for Israel, so the strategic balance that Syria sought was the defense line 
needed by the Arab oil-rich countries to safeguard their own source of 
wealth. 162 

Domestically, the cult of Hafiz Asad was given a boost by the state-owned 
and controlled press. The ruling Ba'th Party depicted Asad, as “the Arab 
Leader,” the head of state who had a “historic role” to play in the Arab 
world. 163 A leading official of the Ba'th Party claimed that unlike Sadat, 
Asad would visit Jerusalem as “the liberator,” as he had done in the case of 
Qunaytra (the small town that Asad reclaimed from the Israelis as part of the 
Golan Heights Disengagement Agreement of May 31, 1974) in the Golan 
Heights. Again, the emphasis in Syrian public statements was laid on “the 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine first, while our occupied Golan land 
comes second.” 164 In a revealing statement in January 1978, Asad main- 
tained “it is better for our land to remain occupied rather than to retrieve it 
at the expense of national dignity, and to sacrifice the interests of the Arab 
Nation for the sake of [regaining this piece of land] . . . the heart of the mat- 
ter is not the land but the cause this land symbolizes.” 165 For Asad, what was 
important was not the regaining of a piece of land, “what . . . [was] more 
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important was the manner by which this land . . . [was] regained.” 166 There 
was neither enthusiasm nor urgency for the peaceful resolution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict: “There is no need to hurry: Why be in a rush? We are 
not in a hurry to find a solution. Nothing will force us to do so. Thirty years 
have already passed. . .let us resist for another thirty years!” 167 This is how 
Asad phrased it in January 1978 in the wake of Sadat’s peace initiative. 

Asad Changes Alliances Again in Lebanon 

The domination of Lebanon became of paramount importance to Syria pre- 
cisely because Egypt was ostracized from the Arab fold. To project the image 
of Syria as the leading confrontation state against Israel, Asad needed, more 
than ever, an arena where this image could be displayed. Since the signing of 
the Syrian— Israeli Disengagement Agreement of May 31, 1974, direct con- 
frontation across the Golan Heights was ruled out. Therefore, Lebanon was 
the only arena left in which Syria could play the confrontation state. 

Asad had already warned the Lebanese in a private conversation, in 
January, 1978, that Sadat’s historic visit to Jerusalem would not bode well for 
Lebanon. In his cryptic manner, he predicted that Lebanon would be “in 
great danger because of Sadat’s initiative.” 168 Asad claimed that Sadat and 
Begin had agreed upon the permanent settlement of the Palestinians: in dias- 
pora, that is, where they were already including Lebanon, and that would 
“engender tragedies in Lebanon.” 169 

The domination of Lebanon continued to be a cornerstone of Asad’s 
strategy, to prevent it from following in the footsteps of Sadat and making 
peace unilaterally with Israel. The fighting that took place between the 
Syrian troops stationed in Lebanon, as part of the ADF, and the Lebanese 
army and later with Christian militias from February 1978 onwards under- 
lined the vital importance of Lebanon for the Asad regime. Although those 
clashes were somewhat provoked by the Christian Lebanese Forces, the feroc- 
ity with which the Syrian army pounded and shelled residential areas in East 
Beirut and its hinterland underscored the intent of Syria to prevent the 
Christian Lebanese leaders, who already had ties with Israel, from moving 
any closer. 

These challenges from Asad’s erstwhile allies of the Christian Lebanese 
Front were partly encouraged by Sadat’s peace initiative, and partly by the 
realization that Asad would not tolerate the rebuilding of a Lebanese army 
that could, potentially, replace the predominantly Syrian ADF stationed in 
Lebanon. The clashes at the Fayyadiya barracks between the Lebanese army 
and the ADF revealed the way that Asad would manipulate the conflict in 
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the years to come, to prevent at all costs the withdrawal of the Syrian troops 
from Lebanon. As Asad himself put it to the Lebanese politician Pakradouni 
in 1977: “If the keeping of Syrian troops in Lebanon constitutes a problem 
for some, their withdrawal will be a problem for all.” 170 

As in many other cases, Asad’s changing alliances in the wake of Sadat’s 
visit to Jerusalem were not reactions to circumstances extraneous to his 
sphere of influence, but on the contrary a product of the conditions created 
and shaped by Asad. 

Conclusion 

Two historic events shaped Syria’s policy toward Lebanon and the peace 
process. The first was the Golan Heights Disengagement Agreement that 
permanently pacified the Israeli-Syrian border, and the second was the deci- 
sion by the Rabat Arab summit to recognize the PLO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people. From that point on Asad began to 
pursue relentlessly the goal of dominating, through diplomacy and force, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the PLO, the three parties to the conflict with Israel. 
This chapter reveals how Asad gradually dominated Lebanon and the PLO, 
and how he allied himself to Jordan. When Asad intervened militarily in 
Lebanon, he had to intervene on the side of the Lebanese state and the 
Christian Lebanese Front, to get the approval of Israel and the United States, 
and to project the image of a leader who wanted to curb the PLO and their 
Lebanese allies. Asad’s assurances to the Christian Lebanese leaders, that his 
military intervention was to make the PLO abide by the Cairo Agreement of 
1969 and the Melkart Protocol of 1973, and that he would withdraw his 
troops after law and order were reestablished in Lebanon, were worthless. In 
reality he intervened militarily to dominate Lebanon and to prevent it from 
making peace with Israel, and to use its territories to confront Israel and 
foment conflict at will to undermine the peace process. 

Asad never gave the impression that the door to a peaceful resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict was closed when he met President Carter in May 
1 977, or when he suggested a unified Arab delegation to the Geneva confer- 
ence. Asad’s proposal for a unified Arab delegation was construed as simply 
a means to increase the bargaining powers of the Arabs in the negotiations 
with Israel. From our analysis a different explanation emerges. A unified 
Arab delegation would enable Asad to have veto powers over any peace move, 
especially by the enthusiastic Sadat. In other words, Asad was not trying to 
augment his bargaining powers for negotiations, but he was trying to under- 
mine, by every means at his disposal, the peace process. 
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It was Asad, with his endless delaying tactics, who made Sadat give up on 
the Geneva peace conference, and embark upon his historic visit to Jerusalem 
on November 19, 1977. Although Asad was publicly against Sadat’s peace 
initiative, he was not altogether displeased because it gave him the golden 
opportunity to rally all the other parties to the conflict against Sadat, and 
thus further delay the peace process. It was then that Asad invented the 
doctrine of strategic parity with Israel as the sine quo non condition for peace 
negotiations with Israel. This meant the indefinite postponement of the 
peace process! 


CHAPTER 2 


From the Litani Operation to Peace 
for Galilee, 1978-1982 


How Asad and Arafat had Provoked Israel's Litani Operation 

T he Israeli military operation during March-June 1978 was not 
a bolt from the sky, but a direct reaction to the Palestinian-Syrian 
escalation of guerrilla attacks against Israel. Asad had revealed his 
own plan of action, through psychological projection by accusing the 
implausible other, that is, Sadat, when he predicted, in January 1978, that 
“Sadat’s plan [his peace initiative] would lead to the wiping out simultane- 
ously of the Palestinians and the Lebanese.” 1 Asad’s strategy was to prod the 
PLO to attack Israel. On March 1 1, 1978, Fath commando fighters, coming 
by boat from Lebanon, landed near Tel Aviv, and seized a bus load of 
civilians as hostages. The battle that ensued with Israeli security forces ended 
up with the killing of thirty-four Israelis and nine Palestinians. 

Asad hoped that this would provoke Israel to launch a major military 
operation, which it did on March 14, 1978. 'Arafat, whose operation had 
triggered the Israeli reaction against the PLO, sent a cable to the Arab kings 
and presidents bemoaning the plight of the Lebanese villagers in southern 
Lebanon and accusing Israel of “wiping out the Palestinian people and the 
Lebanese people in southern Lebanon.” 2 

Before the Israeli operation of March 1 4, 1978, the Shi'i National Front 
for the Safeguarding of the South had already called for a return of the 
“legitimate authorities” ( Al-Sultctt al-Sbar'iyd) to southern Lebanon, and 
the implementation of the agreements between the PLO and the Lebanese 
government. It pointed, in early February 1978, the increase in number of 
PLO fighters in southern Lebanon and the “influx of arms of all kinds and 
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calibre which totally belied the intentions [of the PLO] to abide by the 
agreements and to enable the legitimate authority to return to southern 
Lebanon.” 3 

The Christian leaders like Camille Chamoun and Pierre Gemayel, and 
President Elias Sarkis, as well as the Shi' i traditional leaders of southern 
Lebanon, had hoped and were expecting that Syria, in accordance with the 
mandate of the ADF, would force the PLO to abide by the Cairo Agreement 
of 1969. Instead Syria had acquiesced to the actions of the PLO hoping that 
Israel would be faced with a new situation in southern Lebanon, where it 
would be obliged to establish a security zone to protect its northern border 
with Lebanon. These actions prevented the implementation of the Cairo 
Agreement and the 1973 Melkart Protocol between the PLO and the 
Lebanese governments. Furthermore, Asad in cahoots with the PLO pro- 
voked Israel to attack southern Lebanon knowing well enough that the Arab 
media and public opinion would “disconnect” Fath’s raid from Lebanon, on 
March 1 1 , from the Israeli military reaction and label Israel’s action as “an 
aggression.” 4 Furthermore, it discredited Sadat in the eyes of Syrian and Arab 
public opinion for pursuing peace while Israel was engaged in war in 
Lebanon, and justified Asad’s stand on Sadat’s peace initiative. 

The Lebanese Parliamentarians want the PLO Out of 
South Lebanon and the Return of 'Al-Shar'iya' 

The Lebanese parliament endorsed, on April 27, 1978, an agreement drafted 
by a special parliamentary committee representing all religious communities 
calling openly for “an end to the Palestinian and non-Palestinian armed 
struggle all over Lebanese territories.” It also called to “forbid any armed 
presence other than the forces of the legitimate authority and to apply 
Lebanese laws and rules on the all Lebanese and all those who reside in 
Lebanon without any exception.” 3 All seventy-four attending members from 
a total of ninety-five deputies supported the agreement. 6 

Asad's False Promises to Make the PLO Abide by Its Agreements 
with Lebanon; Musa al-Sadr Objects to the PLO'S Operations in 
Southern Lebanon and is Disposed of in Libya 

The Israeli “Litani Operation” changed the relationships between Syria and 
the various Lebanese organizations as well as with some of the leading 
Lebanese political figures. It also tied the PLO even more strongly to Syria. 
As a result of the Litani Operation, a dramatic change in alliance took place 
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between Asad and the charismatic leader of the Shi'i community Imam 
Musa al-Sadr. In an open letter addressed to the Arabs about southern 
Lebanon published in Al-Nahar al-'Arabi wal-Duwali, on March 25, 1978, 
Imam Musa al-Sadr accused the United States of “blessing” the Israeli mili- 
tary operation. He also claimed that the United States had put “two condi- 
tions: not to target civilians . . . and not to clash with the Arab Deterrent 
Force [Syrian troops] even if it did clash with Lebanon, its independence, its 
sovereignty, its dignity and its unity.” 7 By pointing out to the fact that the 
Syrian troops of the ADF suffered no casualities and were not involved in the 
fighting, in contrast to the Lebanese population of Jabal Amil, in southern 
Lebanon, which was faced with death and destruction, Imam Musa al-Sadr 
took a clear stand in favor of ending the war in southern Lebanon. He 
wished to stop the PLO attacks against Israel, which had triggered the Israeli 
Litani Operation. This position was contrary to Asad’s strategy of keeping 
southern Lebanon an arena of a low-intensity conflict with Israel. By oppos- 
ing Asad, Musa al-Sadr signed his own death warrant. 8 His staged disap- 
pearance in late August 1978 in Libya, was planned by Asad and executed 
by the Libyans in cooperation with Zuhair Muhsin, the head of the Syrian- 
controlled al-Sa'iqa organization. 9 The fact that Imam Musa al-Sadr was 
instrumental in issuing a fatwa declaring the 'Alawis of Syria part of the 
mainstream Itbna Ashariya Shi' is, did not protect him from Asad’s ire. 
Rather than being gunned down or blown up, as Kamal Junblat was in 
March 1977, or Bashir Gemayel in September 1982, or even Mufti Hasan 
Khalid in May 1989, al-Sadr just disappeared, a respectful Shi'i exit from 
this world, reminiscent of the Gbayba , 10 

Israel Withdraws, Asad Goes on the Offensive, 

Sarkis Resigns but His Resignation is Rejected 

The Israeli troops withdrew on June 12, 1978, from the region of southern 
Lebanon, which it had occupied since March 14, 1978. This not only led to 
the deployment of the newly constituted UNIFIL but also to the handing 
over of part of the territory to Israel’s Lebanese ally Major Sa'd Haddad. This 
re-deployment coincided with the armed clashes that took place between the 
partisans of former President Franjiya and the militias of the Phalangist 
Party, resulting in the killing of Franjiya’s son Tony and his wife and daugh- 
ter, in Ihdin, on June 13, 1978. 

Asad figured out that as Israel had already withdrawn its troops from 
southern Lebanon, and the Egyptian-Israeli peace talks were underway, 
Israeli leaders would not be in a mood to engage in a fight over Lebanon. 
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So he launched an offensive against all those who were opposed to Asad’s 
indefinite tutelage over Lebanon, that is, the Christian Lebanese Front and 
its major militia, the Lebanese Forces led by Bashir Gemayel. Asad’s guns 
began to intensely shell East Beirut and its hinterland, on July 1, 1978, and 
continued for six consecutive days. This led to the resignation of President 
Sarkis on July 6, 1978. 

According to Pakradouni the American Ambassador Parker pleaded with 
Sarkis to rescind his resignation. 11 President Jimmy Carter called for an 
immediate cease-fire, and also attempted to make the UN Security Council 
take charge of the Lebanese problem. But the Lebanese government rejected 
the American plea because of Syrian pressure. 12 

Syria and its various allies, including leftist parties and the PLO, encour- 
aged Prime Minister al-Huss, by virtue of his position, to block governmen- 
tal decisions and obstruct President Sarkis’s plans. 13 He did the same with 
respect to President Carter’s proposal. By depicting its adversaries as agents 
of Israel, Syria got the support of the Arab countries. 

When President Sarkis withdrew his resignation he became the target of 
criticism by both the Christian Lebanese Front and Syria. When he depicted 
Syrian troops in his speech, which rescinded his resignation, as similar to 
“regular Lebanese forces,” 14 the Lebanese Front accused him of providing 
legitimacy to the Syrian troops, which had just bombarded East Beirut and 
its Christian hinterland. While Syria had accused Sarkis of supporting the 
Lebanese Front by demanding the withdrawal of Syrian troops from the 
Christian areas. 

Asad wants the Lebanese Army Sent to the South to Fail and 
Embarrass the Lebanese Authorities 

While Syria adamantly refused to allow the Lebanese army to replace Syrian 
troops in East Beirut, Asad wanted the Lebanese army to be sent to southern 
Lebanon where Major Sa'd Haddad was in control. Ostensibly its mission, 
which was supported by the American Ambassador Richard B. Parker, was to 
spread the power of the Lebanese state or al-Shar'iya to southern Lebanon. 
Its real aim was, however, to pit the units of the Lebanese army against one 
another, and make it falter in its mission. Israel would then be blamed for 
this. Only one battalion of the Lebanese army managed to reach the village 
of Kawkaba, on July 31, 1978. But it came under shelling from Major Sa'd 
Haddad’s troops and was virtually surrounded. It had to stop, and eventually 
withdrew. Thus the mission of the Lebanese army had failed and “was a 
serious embarrassment to the Lebanese government.” 15 
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All the while Syria was proposing to President Sarkis to send more troops 
to southern Lebanon, and “to use force.” 16 Ambassador Parker warned 
President Sarkis against taking any step in that direction because it would 
lead to “a catastrophe for the South and for Syria.” 17 Ambassador Parker 
seems to have misread Syrian intentions. If a conflict would have taken place 
between the Lebanese army and Israel in southern Lebanon, the catastrophe 
would have been confined to Lebanon. 

While the Camp David Agreements are being Reached by 
Egypt and Israel, Asad Rekindles the Conflict in Lebanon 

Former President Chamoun sent an open letter to President Asad, on 
September 22, 1978, urging him to withdraw the Syrian troops of the ADF 
from Lebanon. The exiled Christian leader Raymond Edde called from Paris, 
on September 26, 1978, requesting the replacement of the Syrian troops by 
European and Arab troops. 18 The answer to these demands was an escalation 
of the conflict between the Syrian troops and the militias of the Lebanese 
Front, especially from September 23, 1978, to October 6, 1978. The irony 
of all this was that the renewal of the mandate of the ADF, by the hapless 
Lebanese government, on September 27, 1978, while the guns of the Syrian 
troops were blasting the civilian population in East Beirut and its hinterland, 
did take place. 19 

President Carter proposed, on September 28, 1978, an international 
conference for the solution of the Lebanese crisis, to include the United 
States, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Israel, and France. Syria immediately 
rejected the proposal and “intensified its military operations.” 20 In a message 
to the country, on October 2, 1978, President Sarkis called for a new plan 
for the redeployment of the Syrian troops of the ADF, and for a cabinet of 
national unity. Syria again rejected this proposal, and the fighting increased 
to an unprecedented level. 21 

President Sarkis decided to contact President Asad himself while the lat- 
ter was on a visit to East Germany. Pakradouni relates what he describes as a 
surrealist telephone conversation between Sarkis and Asad on October 4, 
1978. Sarkis told Asad: “No country in the world would tolerate what was 
happening now, I want a response to my plan of the re-deployment of the 
forces of the ADF, and prior to that I want an immediate cease-fire.” Asad 
answered as though nothing was troubling him and all the destruction that 
was wreaked on Lebanon by his army was perfectly normal: “We are 
studying the plan of re-deployment, and we want to know the views of the 
different parties toward the crisis in Lebanon.” Sarkis was furious and told 
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Asad: “I am head of state, and the sole interlocutor to speak on behalf 
of Lebanon. I do not accept that you deal with anybody else.” 22 Asad tried 
to calm down Sarkis by inviting him to Damascus “to discuss all aspects of 
the situation.” 23 The Asad-Sarkis talks were tense, and Sarkis did not mince 
his words. He complained that Syrian guns were shelling his presidential 
residence at B'abada. An irate Asad called into the meeting the chief of staff 
of the Syrian army, Hikmat al-Shihabi, who denied any knowledge that this 
shelling was going on or that his troops were responsible for it. 24 

Asad Rejects Sarkis's Proposals: No Syrian Withdrawal, 

No Arab Summit 

Despite the cease-fire declared by the UN Security Council on October 7, 
1978, which was accepted by Syria, the latter rejected all attempts to involve 
the UN, the United States, or France in the crisis in Lebanon. Even Sarkis’s 
proposal for an Arab summit to discuss Lebanon was rejected by Syria. 
Instead, and for tactical purposes Asad accepted to convene a conference of 
the Arab countries represented in the ADF, but only at the foreign-ministers 
level. 25 The conference was held, in Bayt al-Din, in the Syrian-controlled 
region of al-Shuf, during October 15-17, 1978, with the participation 
of Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
and Sudan. 

At first, the representatives of the Arab countries tended to support the 
Syrian viewpoint, and the conference appeared to be reaching a dead end. 
Then Sarkis told the foreign ministers of Saudi Arabia and Syria that if they 
did not budge then the conference should come to a close. The Saudis then 
convinced the Syrians to replace their troops in al-Ashrafiya (East Beirut) with 
Saudi and Sudanese troops from the ADF. As the Syrian Foreign Minister 
Khaddam did not want to replace the Syrian troops by the Lebanese army, 
he agreed to this compromise. 26 

The Bayt al-Din conferees created a Follow-Up Committee composed of 
representatives from Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Kuwait to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the conference resolutions. The Bayt al-Din conference was 
a success for Syria as it reaffirmed its dominant role in the ADF and gave it 
Arab legitimacy for whatever it was worth. 27 

Asad Dominates the Ninth Arab Summit and Ousts Egypt 

Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem and the Camp David Accords were a boon for Asad, 
as Syria loomed larger than ever in the Arab world. In preparation for the 
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ninth Arab summit, which Saudi Arabia and Morocco were in favor of post- 
poning, Asad expressed reservations about holding the summit in Baghdad, 
the capital of Syria’s bitter rival, Iraq. This position appeared to give the 
impression that Syria would not participate in the summit, so Saudi Arabia 
and Morocco agreed to take part in the Arab summit. 28 Then, in a dramatic 
move, Asad patched up his relations with Iraq and signed “a Pan-Arab Action 
Pact” with the Iraqi President al-Bakr, which ended a decade of hostility. 29 

The Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam boasted to Karim Pakradouni, a 
close advisor of President Sarkis, “President Asad accepted to participate in 
the summit in Baghdad from the outset,” 30 but that he had kept the decision 
to himself. This had been done to deceive the moderate Arab states such as 
Morocco and Saudi Arabia, which were reluctant to impose sanctions on 
Egypt, let alone expel it from the Arab League. 

President Sarkis depicted Asad at the ninth Arab summit, which was con- 
vened in Baghdad during November 2-5, 1978, as intervening at all times, 
being in charge of the discussions, and continuously insisting that Egypt be 
expelled from the Arab League. It was “a matter of life or death, and there is 
no room for the middle of the road or neutral stands. Those who are not with 
us are against us. We are in a state of war with Israel, and Sadat has allied 
himself with the enemy. It is not acceptable at all to talk of a unified Arab 
stand with Israel’s ally.” 31 Asad thus managed to pursue his strategy success- 
fully, namely the ostracism of Egypt, and the recognition of Syria’s leading 
role as the “confrontation state” that needed enormous subsidies from the 
Arab oil-producing countries while it sought strategic parity with Israel. 

Both Asad and Arafat Renege on the Implementation of 
the Cairo Agreement and the ADF Loses Its Raison D'Etre 

By late 1978, all the factions of the PLO were beholden to Syria. Asad had, 
by then, reneged on his promise to the Christian Lebanese Front and the 
Lebanese state to implement the Cairo Agreement and its Melkart Protocol, 
which had been the raison d’etre of the ADF. As the PLO did not oppose the 
Syrian military presence in Lebanon, the Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam, 
in turn, began to argue that the PLO had ceased to be an obstacle for the 
Lebanese state. “The real obstacle now are those who deal with the Israeli 
enemy in order to prolong the state of anxiety and instability in the country 
and create despair.” 32 Khaddam also dismissed the thesis that the Lebanese 
conflict and its continuation would constitute a threat to Syria’s security. 33 
This demonstrates clearly the flaws in the assumption, held by many such as 
Patrick Seale, that Lebanon is Asad’s quagmire. 34 In the same interview 
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Khaddam made a statement that betrayed Asad’s attitude toward the return 
of the Golan Heights and the peace process. He brushed aside the occupa- 
tion of the Golan Heights as constituting a problem, and referred to it 
simply as part of the overall problem, namely “the Arab-Israeli struggle.” 35 
This meant that Asad was thriving on the Arab-Israeli conflict and that the 
return of the occupied Golan Heights to Syria was of no urgency whatsoever. 

Asad and ’Arafat cemented their alliance by convening the PNC’s four- 
teenth congress in Damascus during the period January 15-22, 1979. 
During that conference the Palestinian leaders sang the praises of Asad for 
his support of the PLO. 36 Asad basked in the ostracism imposed on Egypt, 
and attempted to inherit Sadat’s legacy of the October War of 1973. Asad 
claimed in his speech, in the opening session of the PNC congress delivered 
on January 15, 1979, that Sadat had fought that war with the limited 
objective, reviving the diplomatic efforts for the peaceful resolution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Meanwhile Asad claimed that he had fought it as 
“a war of liberation.” Asad also maintained that the war in Lebanon was 
tantamount to “revenge” for the “October war of liberation” by the enemies 
of the Arabs. 37 

This was another example of projection, on a somewhat undefined other, 
of the very actions that Asad and ’Arafat were responsible for. 

Asad Prevails Again over Lebanon to Send the Lebanese Army 
to Confront Sa d Haddad Leading to the Mission's Failure 

On March 13, 1979, a new law regulating the Lebanese army was passed 
unanimously by the Chamber of Deputies. The U.S. Ambassador John 
Gunther Dean played an important role in convincing some of the reluctant 
politicians like former President Chamoun to endorse this new National 
Defense Law. 38 Instead of taking over the various positions held by the 
PLO and Lebanese militias, the Lebanese government decided to send units 
of the Lebanese army to the security zone held by Major Sa’d Haddad. 
Consequently, on April 18, 1979, the commander of the Lebanese army, 
General Victor al-Khuri, ordered a battalion, carefully composed to have a 
sectarian balance, to proceed to the villages of Ma’raka, al-Shihabiya, and 
Tabnin close to the security zone. However, the battalion was immediately 
faced with artillery fire from Major Sa’d Haddad’s troops. 39 This mission like 
the previous one in July 1978 failed miserably, because Major Sa’d Haddad, 
who had hitherto declared his loyalty to the Lebanese army as an institution 
of al-Sbar' iya, decided to establish, on the same day, April 18, 1979, an inde- 
pendent entity that he called “the State of Free and Independent Lebanon.” 40 
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President Sarkis issued a presidential decree, No. 1924, for the dismissal 
of Major Sa'd Haddad, on April 19, 1979, from the Lebanese army. He was 
also court-martialled in absentia because, inter alia, he was working with 
Israel. Only former president Chamoun defended Sa' d Haddad as a patriot 
who was protecting the villages in the security zone from attacks by various 
Palestinian and Lebanese militias. Chamoun added that it was shameful that, 
on the one hand, Sa'd Haddad was regarded as a traitor, while, on the other 
hand, the Lebanese army unit that moved to southern Lebanon on April 1 8, 
1979, had “to pass through Lebanese villages and towns which were 

occupied, and lived under foreign [meaning Syrian and Palestinian] armed 
»4l 

terror. 

Thus by sending army units to southern Lebanon, President Sarkis fell into 
Asad’s trap. He naively accepted the latter’s urging to send the Lebanese army 
units to the security zone. In a revealing interview with Asad on April 26, 
1979, he said: “We prefer that the Lebanese army reach the South by force 
and be capable to do so. It will then face two possibilities. It will either 
confront Sa' d Haddad, and triumph over him, and impose its authority over 
the security zone, or the Lebanese army will come into conflict with Israel. 
In this case the truth will be revealed, namely, that it was not a matter of Sa'd 
Haddad, or the establishment of a state in . . . southern Lebanon, but that the 
issue was Israel’s occupation of new Arab territory.” 42 Asad’s argument was 
hollow, for Israel was in the security zone because it was attacked (by the 
PLO through its various factions) not because it wanted to occupy more 
Arab territory, as Asad deceptively claimed in April 1979. His enthusiasm for 
more conflict and destruction was manifested again in the Sarkis-Asad 
summit held during May 13-14, 1979, in Damascus. At that time Asad told 
Sarkis: “If I send the Syrian army to southern Lebanon this means a war 
would take place between us and Israel . . . Only Lebanon can send its army 
without necessarily exposing itself to war, no doubt there are some risks, but 
the venture would be worth trying.” 43 Sarkis was shocked and replied the he 
had no right to endanger the lives of his Lebanese soldiers for the sake of an 
experiment. 44 Sarkis pointed out that Asad’s suggestion would be contrary 
to the armistice agreement between Lebanon and Israel. This armistice agree- 
ment “limited the number of soldiers allowed to be sent to the border to 
1 ,500 men armed with light weapons. Such a military unit would not be able 
to resolve the problem of security in southern Lebanon.” 45 

Thus instead of the Lebanese army replacing the Syrian troops of the 
ADF, let alone those of the various Palestinian and Lebanese militias, Asad 
wanted it to go only to the security zone, so that it would fail again, and get 
discredited. By putting Sa'd Haddad on trial in a military court for dealing 
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with Israel, this was a warning and set a precedent for all Lebanese politicians 
who dealt with Israel, that they also could face similar charges. During the 
summit meeting between Asad and Sarkis, which took place on May 13-14, 
1979, Sarkis insisted that Palestinians should withdraw their armed men 
from southern Lebanon, and freeze their guerrilla operations. Asad told 
Sarkis that he would not ask 'Arafat to freeze his military operations but 
merely to reduce them! 

Israel Calls for Direct Negotiations with Lebanon, but Sarkis 
Fails to Respond, and Lebanon Misses an Opportunity 

The Israeli Prime Minister Menahim Begin called upon President Sarkis, on 
May 7, 1979, to negotiate an end to the conflict in southern Lebanon with 
Israel, by coming to Jerusalem. Begin volunteered to go to Beirut, or even if 
that were preferable to meet in a neutral place “to sign a peace treaty with 
Lebanon in few days.” 46 Begin pointed out that neither Israel nor Lebanon 
had any territorial ambitions on the land of the other. Begin grasped the 
problems that Lebanon faced. He called upon “the Syrian occupation army 
to leave at once, for it had ceased to have even the cover of being part of a 
joint Arab force [ADF] after Saudi Arabia withdrew its troops. The ADF is 
now a mere Syrian force which destroys Lebanese villages and bombards 
innocent Christians and is the source of all problems in Lebanon.” 47 

The reaction of the Lebanese government was expressed on the same day 
by Prime Minister al-Huss who maintained that Begins call for a peace treaty 
with Lebanon “was puzzling in the wake of the ferocious aggressions on 
Lebanon which Israel had launched, and which led to the death of many 
civilians and caused tremendous destruction.” 48 Al-Huss failed to mention 
the cause of Israel’s attacks in southern Lebanon, namely the continued 
military operations against Israel by the PLO and its allies from their bases 
in southern Lebanon. 

Sarkis’s response to Begins call, on the other hand, merely reiterated that 
Lebanon had an armistice agreement since 1949 with Israel. He appeared to 
agree implicitly with Begin that there were no territorial disputes between the 
two countries by stating that the Lebanese-Israeli border was an inter- 
nationally recognized border. Sarkis, unlike al-Huss, clearly stated what had 
become of southern Lebanon with the armed presence of the PLO and its 
allies. He described the continued conflict “as aberrant conditions . . . which 
were of a transient nature.” 49 Nevertheless Sarkis was unwilling to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered by Begin, for three reasons. First, Sarkis 
did not want to follow in Sadat’s footsteps for fear that Syria and the PLO 
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would ostracize Lebanon from the Arab world as they had Egypt. Second, he 
knew that Asad would have incited his proxies and allies, who were already 
publicly maligning Sarkis for his close relationship with the Lebanese Front, 
to raise the ante to force him to resign. Third, Sarkis held the strange notion 
that Lebanon should be the last Arab country to sign a peace treaty with 
Israel, because of his fear that the Christians of Lebanon would be perceived, 
in the Arab world, as too enthusiastic about making peace with Israel. 

Wherever the Lebanese Army is Deployed It is Received 
with Popular Enthusiasm 

On June 18, 1979, 1,200 Lebanese army troops entered the Christian south- 
ern suburbs of Beirut. It was the first time in four years that the Lebanese 
army had been successfully deployed in these suburbs after local rival militias 
had rendered them insecure for their inhabitants. The popular enthusiasm 
with which the Lebanese army was welcomed in Beirut worried Syria. It did 
not portend well for the Syrian troops stationed in Lebanon. Syria had always 
opposed the utilization of the Lebanese army to keep law and order because 
its presence could render the Syrian army’s role in Lebanon superfluous. 
Consequently, two days after the Lebanese army entered the Christian south- 
ern suburbs, clashes took place between the Syrian troops and the Lebanese 
army in the region of Byblos and in the mountainous area of Aqura, which 
links Byblos to the Biqa' valley. 50 There is some evidence that the Syrian 
troops provoked these clashes, to put pressure on Sarkis (who was in the 
process of forming a new cabinet) and to discredit the Lebanese army, which 
many Lebanese regarded as the last resort for ending conflict in Lebanon. 51 

The Syrian newspaper Al-Ba'th described the deployment of the Lebanese 
army in conflict-ridden spots as “a positive and an exhilarating step, that could 
however produce serious negative consequences if not completed.” 52 The 
implicit criticism of the deployment of the Lebanese army was unmistakable. 
On the Lebanese side, the military confrontation between Syrian troops and 
the Lebanese army prompted former president Chamoun to send a petition 
to the UN Security Council, as well as to major powers, to investigate the 
Syrian army’s actions against the army of the “legitimate authorities.” 53 

Asad Seeks Limited Confrontation with Israel in Lebanon as 
a Diversion from Growing Domestic Armed Opposition 

Asad faced a growing domestic opposition from the militant groups of the 
Muslim Brothers since the mid-1970s. This opposition reached a turning 
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point on June 16, 1979, when it launched an attack on the Aleppo Artillery 
school, which killed an estimated eighty-three 'Alawi cadets and wounded 
fifty-four others. To divert the attention of the Syrian public from what was 
happening inside Syria, Asad ordered Syrian fighter planes to intercept Israeli 
planes (the first attempt since March 1974) that were bombing Palestinian 
guerrilla bases in southern Lebanon, on June 27, 1979. The Syrian airforce 
lost five MIG 2 1 planes while the Israeli airforce incurred no losses. 54 Asad 
wanted to rally support among the Syrian people by demonstrating that Syria 
was being threatened by Israel. Furthermore, confrontation over the skies of 
Lebanon was also to show the Arab countries that, after the signing of the 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel, Syria had become the only ‘con- 
frontation’ state against Israel, and therefore, deserved more political and 
financial support from them, especially from the oil-producing Arab states of 
the Gulf. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion one can draw from this limited 
confrontation between Syria and Israel in Lebanon, was that Asad wanted to 
remain indefinitely in Lebanon to make sure that Syria could continue to have 
indirect, and occasionally direct, confrontations with Israel. This was vital for 
the survival of the regime as the Syrian-Israeli border had been sealed off since 
the signing of the Golan Heights Agreement of May 31, 1974. 

Sarkis's Attempt to Get Arab Support to End 
PLO Operations from Lebanon Fails 

Instead of a decrease in the PLO operations, as Asad had promised Sarkis, 
there was an increase in the violence in southern Lebanon, followed by 
massive Israeli retaliatory attacks. The fighting between the PLO and its allies 
on the one hand, and the troops of Sa' d Haddad backed by Israeli artillery 
and Israeli airforce on the other, continued almost unabated from May 18 
until August 26, 1979. Sa'd Haddad accused Syria of playing a direct role in 
the conflict by using the Palestinian al-Sa 'iqa organization as a channel for 
“infiltrating the South.” 55 

Consequently there was not much hope that the Sarkis- Arafat meeting, 
which was held on September 24, 1979, would succeed in reducing the 
violence. 'Arafat had already taken a stand with respect to southern Lebanon. 
In an interview on July 22, 1979, 'Arafat adamantly refused to withdraw his 
forces from the region: “our withdrawal from the South means ... I have 
capitulated to the plot of Camp David.” 56 Sarkis advised 'Arafat that armed 
struggle had exhausted its usefulness for the Palestinians, and that he “should 
stop his guerrilla operations from Lebanon.” 57 'Arafat showed a certain 
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flexibility with respect to the deployment of the Lebanese army in southern 
Lebanon. He claimed that he was not against such deployment, “but that 
it was Lebanon’s Arab Army, supported by Syria, which opposes such 
deployment.” 58 

At the Arab summit, which was convened in Tunis during November 20— 
22, 1979, Sarkis did not mince his words. He maintained that while all the 
other Arab countries had closed their borders to the PLO, “all of you are with 
the PLO as long it stays in Lebanon.” 59 He accused the PLO of destabilizing 
Lebanon in general and the South in particular, and he proposed the com- 
plete withdrawal of the Palestinian forces from Lebanon’s borders with Israel. 
This infuriated the PLO, and the Arab leaders ended up backing the PLO at 
the expense of Lebanon. 

The PLO’s reaction to Sarkis’s demands was expressed, on December 2, 
1979 by a mass rally held in Beirut. At that rally Salah Khalaf (Abu Iyad) 
defied the Lebanese authorities by refusing to withdraw the PLO guerrillas 
from southern Lebanon, and he claimed “this decision [by the PLO] is 
final.” 60 Even when the Islamic summit held in January 1981 endorsed 
resolutions in favor of Lebanon, the PLO added a new condition as Salah 
Khalaf stated, after a meeting with Prime Minister al-Wazzan on March 5, 
1981, that a national accord ( al-Wifaq ) among the Lebanese had to precede 
any implementation of the agreements signed between the PLO and the 
Lebanese government. 61 Salah Khalaf was taken to task by Camille 
Chamoun and Pierre Gemayel who argued that those who used the pretext 
of the absence of ‘national accord’ among the Lebanese, were doing so to 
shirk their responsibility in abiding by the agreements they had signed with 
the Lebanese government. Furthermore they were the ones who were pre- 
venting such an accord among the Lebanese from taking place. Pierre 
Gemayel claimed that if the Lebanese were to be left alone they “would 
achieve national reconciliation within twenty-four hours.” 62 

Asad Tactically Re-deploys His Troops in Lebanon 
to Reaffirm the Role of the ADF 

On February 4, 1980, Syria, in an unexpected move, decided to withdraw 
some of its troops from the coastal road between Beirut and Sidon, and 
from Beirut and its suburbs and redeploy them in al-Biqa' valley. This move 
coincided with clashes between Syrian security forces and members of the 
Muslim Brothers in Aleppo. 63 

The Lebanese government was taken by surprise, and Prime Minister 
al-Huss hurried to Damascus “to persuade Syria to postpone the 
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implementation of this decision until the deployment of the Lebanese Army 
in place of the Deterrent Forces can be coordinated.” 64 Al-Huss was received 
on the same day by Asad who “agreed to postpone implementation of the 
decision for few days until Lebanon makes the necessary arrangements in this 
regard, affirming that the Syrian forces will continue to abide by the tasks for 
which they entered Lebanon; namely, maintaining Lebanon’s unity and 
safety and the security of its citizens.” 65 

The coverage of al-Huss’s visit by the Syrian media was intended to 
demonstrate to the Syrian public that Asad’s role in Lebanon had been so 
‘constructive’ that the Lebanese prime minister had begged Asad to keep his 
troops in Lebanon. However, evidence clearly indicated that the crisis of the 
withdrawal of Syrian troops from certain localities was contrived. Asad’s 
proxies and allies flocked to Damascus. Former president Franjiya met Asad 
on February 5, the Druze leader Walid Junblat and Amal leader Husain 
al-Husaini were received by Asad on February 6, and the PLO leader 'Arafat 
met Asad on February 7, 1980. One could not escape from the conclusion 
that Asad was trying to create a crisis in Lebanon to divert the Syrian public 
from the major internal strife in Syria. 

As 'Arafat and the pro-PLO Lebanese National Movement feared that the 
Syrian troops would be replaced by units from the Lebanese army, a series of 
incidents took place against the barracks of the Lebanese army in West Beirut 
on February 13, 1980. 'Arafat maintained that the Syrian partial withdrawal 
would lead to the deployment of the PLO’s forces to fill in the vacuum left 
by the ADF’s withdrawal. 66 In fact, Syria allowed the pro-Syrian units of the 
PLA to take over the positions that had been held by the Syrian troops 
on the coastal road between Beirut and Sidon, in an effort to rekindle the 
conflict between the Lebanese army and the PLO. 

Asad's Agents Torture and Murder the Journalist Salim Al-Lawzi 
and Attempt Unsuccessfully to Blow Up Bashir Gemayel and 
Camille Chamoun 

A leading Lebanese journalist Salim al-Lawzi, published in the widely read 
Arabic weekly al-Hawaditb a series of articles on the internal political situa- 
tion in Syria and its role in Lebanon. This incurred Asad’s wrath. He was kid- 
napped in Lebanon on February 24, 1980, and his mutilated body was 
found in Beirut on March 4, 1980. 67 It was a clear message from Asad to all 
Lebanese journalists, who had hitherto enjoyed the freedom of the press, that 
if they were critical of Syria they would suffer the same fate. 

After the Arab summit in Tunis failed to resolve the problem of southern 
Lebanon, Sarkis tried to start a dialogue between Syria and the Christian 
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Lebanese Front, and in particular with Bashir Gemayel. A date, February 23, 
1980, was set for Bashir’s envoy Karim Pakradouni to meet with Khaddam. 
On the very same day while Pakradouni was negotiating with Khaddam, an 
attempt to kill Bashir by blowing up his car took place. It was unsuccessful 
because Bashir was not in it, but his eighteen-month daughter and three 
body guards were killed. 68 Pakradouni received the news while meeting with 
Khaddam, and the latter accused the implausible other, that is, Israel of being 
behind the bombing. Khaddam told Pakradouni: “Whenever there is the 
possibility of a rapprochement between Syria and the Phalangist Party, Israel 
seeks to abort it.” 69 On March 12, 1980, former president Chamoun’s car 
was targeted in a similar fashion, but that too was unsuccessful and he suf- 
fered only minor injuries. When asked whether an Arab country (i.e., Syria) 
was behind the attempt, Chamoun affirmed categorically that there was no 
doubt about it. 70 

Sarkis Tries to Reconcile the Irreconcilable: 

Syria and Bashir Gemayel 

The dialogue between the Christian Lebanese Front and Syria, which Sarkis 
supported, continued despite the unsuccessful attempt at Bashir Gemayel’s 
life. The latter welcomed the withdrawal of Syrian troops from the eastern- 
southern Christian suburbs of Beirut, which had taken place on March 7, 
1980. 71 Bashir told Pakradouni to intensify his contacts with Syria: 
“We work for our interest. I am willing to go with Syria as far as it is deemed 
necessary for our cause.” 72 

Bashir Gemayel gave the Syrians, after the withdrawal of March 7, 1980, 
the benefit of doubt. He hoped that the growing militant opposition against 
Asad in Syria would weaken his regime and force him to withdraw his troops 
from Lebanon. In reality Asad’s apparent flexibility was tactical at best. 
His aim was not to achieve anything tangible but to gain time while his 
regime was threatened by domestic challenges. The only tangible results of 
the Syrian-Phalangist dialogue was the exchange of prisoners, fifty-five 
Syrian soldiers for sixteen Phalangist members, on April 12 and 17, 1980, 
respectively. 73 

As the Lebanese Army Replaces the Syrian Troops in the 
Christian Southern Suburbs, Syria and Its Proxies Continue 
to Criticize Its Role 

When the Syrian troops withdrew from the Christian eastern-southern 
suburbs, about one thousand two hundred troops from the Lebanese army 
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took over their positions. The commander of the Lebanese army, Brigadier- 
General Victor al-Khuri visited Damascus on March 9, and again on 
May 24, 1980. During Khuri’s second visit, the government-controlled 
Syrian newspaper Tisbrin criticized the direct linking of the Lebanese Army 
Intelligence Bureau to the Commander of the Lebanese army. 74 The Tishrin 
editorial proposed the abolition of the Commando Force, which was created 
by the head of the Army Intelligence Bureau, Johnny Abduh, on the 
grounds that it was unnecessary under the current defense policies of the 
Lebanese government. 75 This indicated that Syria was watching the growing 
role of the Lebanese army with consternation. It was worried that the army 
would become strong enough to replace the Syrian troops in Lebanon. Syria’s 
ally the PLA attacked the Lebanese army’s Muhammad Zughaib Barracks 
in Sidon on March 1, 1980. On June 3, 1980, the pro-Syrian Lebanon’s 
Arab Army attacked a convoy of Lebanese army units in the vicinity of 
al-Rumaylah north of Sidon. 76 Then on May 27, 1980, a delegation of the 
newly reorganized Lebanese National Movement of leftist parties and organ- 
izations, which had become totally subservient to Syria, visited Damascus, 
and called for the rebuilding of the Lebanese army on “a balanced basis.” 77 
This phrase would become a refrain used by the pro-Syrian and pro-PLO 
detractors of the institution of the Lebanese army. 

Asad Hones His Latest Weapon: Amal Under Nabih Birri 

The genius of Imam Musa al-Sadr was that during the entire period from 
April 1975 until his disappearance in Libya in August 1978, he kept the Shi' i 
community out of direct involvement in the violent conflict in Lebanon. He 
thus acted as the veritable shepherd and protector of his community. That is 
why the vice president of the Supreme Islamic Shi' i Council, Shaikh 
Muhammad Mahdi Shams al-Din, could rightly claim, in April 1980, that 
“the Shi'i community did not fight in the war . . . [and that] violence is not 
the proper means for the realization of political reform.” 78 

As was pointed out earlier, Asad, in cooperation with al-Qadhdhafi dis- 
posed of Imam Musa al-Sadr, in late August 1 978 , to clear the way for a more 
intensified struggle against Israel from southern Lebanon, at the expense of 
the civilian population of Jabal 'Amil. The change occurred with the Amal 
movement, in April 1980, when Nabih Birri became its leader. The new 
leader was known for his unwavering support of the Syrian regime since 
December 1975. 79 From then on, Amal under Nabih Birri became a major 
instrument in the hands of Asad in Lebanon. Asad’s association with Amal, 
a Shi' i organization linked in some way to the Islamic Revolution of Iran, 
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dispelled the allegations that the Asad regime was fighting Islamic organiza- 
tions and was run by a heretic Muslim sect, that is, the 'Alawis. Perhaps Asad 
hoped that the association also lent him some much needed legitimacy 
domestically and regionally. 

Bashir Gemayel becomes the Uncontested Leader of 
the Christians in East Beirut and Its Hinterland 

When Christian Lebanese Forces were formed on August 30, 1976, they 
comprised essentially the militia of the Phalangist Party headed by Bashir 
Gemayel and the Numur militia of the National Liberals Party headed by 
Dany Chamoun. 80 Throughout 1979, clashes between the two militias 
became more frequent and resulted in over one hundred casualities from 
both sides. On July 7, 1980, Bashir Gemayel decided to end the fighting by 
mounting a coordinated attack on all the major branches and barracks of the 
Numur militia, thus decimating the power base of Dany Chamoun. 81 

Although his favorite son Dany was defeated, Camille Chamoun 
remained the president of the Lebanese Front. He neither demanded the 
punishment of those who were responsible for the military actions against his 
partisans, nor did he threaten to end his alliance with the Phalangists. In the 
words of Bashir Gemayel, Camille Chamoun “is really a great statesman who 
knows how to win and how to lose.” 82 

Bashir Gemayel’s relentless efforts to unify the militias of the Lebanese 
Forces under his command was partly rooted in the fear that the security of 
the Christian East Beirut and its mountain hinterland would be endangered 
if the armed clashes between the Phalangist and the Numur militias contin- 
ued. A more significant reason was Bashir’s ambition to become the supreme 
leader of all the Christian militias as a prelude to becoming president of 
Lebanon. 

Asad Vetoes Sarkis's Nomination for Prime Minister and 
Unleashes more Terrorism 

After the attack of July 7, 1980, Sarkis was in an unenviable position because, 
on the one hand, he felt strong sympathy for Dany Chamoun, but on the 
other, he did not want to jeopardize the recent rapport that he had estab- 
lished with Bashir Gemayel. 83 Sarkis had to take some action after the attack. 
He accepted the resignation of Prime Minister al-Huss and tried to form a 
new cabinet to include those who wielded effective political power, or in the 
Lebanese political parlance of the time, al-Fa 'aliyat. On July 20, 1 980, Sarkis 
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asked Taqi al-Din al-Sulh, a former prime minister, and a well-respected 
moderate politician to head the new cabinet. However, al-Sulh was unable 
to form a new cabinet because of Asad’s veto, which, as always, was not 
expressed directly by Syrian officials but indirectly through their surrogates. 
What Munah al-Sulh, the envoy of Taqi al-Din al-Sulh, was told in 
Damascus was what the pro-Syrian Lebanese National Movement had pub- 
licly stated in a declaration, issued on July 25, 1980. Basically, Sarkis was 
accused of having accepted al-Huss’s resignation to cover up for Bashir 
Gemayel’s seventh of July operation. 84 This the Syrians found unacceptable 
and retaliated by preventing the formation of a new cabinet, and launching a 
series of terrorist attacks. To silence the free press of Lebanon, the president of 
the Lebanese Press Syndicate, Riyad Taha, a prominent journalist, who hailed 
from the al-Hirmil region, was assassinated on July 23, 1980. 85 Car bombs 
targeted Christian East Beirut and its hinterland, on July 30, August 7, 
August 24, September 27, and November 10, 1980, resulting in the death of 
ten people, and the wounding of over one hundred and fifty others. 86 

In a Quid Pro Quo Sarkis Boycotts the Arab Summit in Amman, 
and Forms a New Cabinet Headed by Shafiq al-Wazzan 

The internal opposition to Asad in Syria mounted during 1980. On June 25, 
1980, Asad himself became the target of assassination, but escaped with 
minor injuries. The next day he ordered the massacre of about eight hundred 
prisoners in the Palmyra prison. 87 Salah al-Din al-Bitar, a leading intellectual 
and a former Syrian prime minister, who was the co-founder with Michel 
Aflaq of the Ba'th Party in 1947, was killed, by Asad’s agents, in a car bomb 
in Paris on July 21, 1980. He had been organizing the Syrian opposition 
abroad, and in his last interview before his murder, al-Bitar called for an end 
to the dictatorship of the Asad regime, and the reestablishment of democratic 
rule and freedom in Syria. 88 

Asad sided with Iran in the Iran-Iraq war, and antagonized King Husain 
of Jordan. He also accused the king of supporting and giving haven to Syrian 
Muslim Brothers who were behind the violent attacks against the Asad 
regime in Syria. Under those circumstances it was not surprising that Asad 
decided to boycott the Arab summit scheduled to be convened in Amman, 
during November 25-27, 1980. He also wanted Sarkis to follow suit. So he 
sent him the chief-of-staff, Hikmat al-Shihabi, on November 24, 1980, to 
convince him not to attend the Arab summit. Sarkis told al-Shihabi that he 
did not need convincing because he was on the side of Asad on this issue. 
Then he added “tell President Asad that it is a good time to end the cabinet 
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crisis.” 89 As a quid pro quo, for his boycott of the Arab summit Sarkis was 
asking Asad to remove obstacles to the formation of his cabinet. He was 
successful, and the cabinet was formed on October 25, 1980, headed by 
Shafiq al-Wazzan. 

Once Sarkis sided with Asad and declined to attend the Arab summit, 
the tone of the parliamentary opposition led by Franjiya, Karami, and 
Junblat changed. Al-Wazzan’s cabinet managed to get a vote of confidence, 
with forty-one votes in favor, six votes against, and one abstention on 
December 20, 1980, fifty-three days after it was formed. 90 

Bashir Gemayel and Syria Fight over Zahle 

A conflict erupted, on December 21, 1980, between Bashir’s Lebanese Forces 
and the Syrian troops in the city of Zahle in the central Biqa' region. It was 
rooted in Syria’s attempt to deploy its troops in Zahle. Bashir Gemayel’s reac- 
tion to the presence of the Syrian troops was to attack them and five Syrian 
soldiers were killed. Consequently Syrian troops surrounded the city and 
began to bombard it. The attack was to seek conflict with Bashir Gemayel’s 
Christian Lebanese Forces and get some support from the Syrian Sunni 
Muslim public. Bashir, on the other hand, took advantage of the siege of 
Zahle by Syrian troops and their shelling and killing of innocent civilians, to 
appeal to the UN and the Western powers to put an end to the war waged 
by Asad on Zahle, and on Lebanon as a whole. 91 

The attacks on Zahle during the Christmas season produced a strong 
humanitarian reaction in the capitals of the West. The strongest condemna- 
tion of the “barbaric shelling” of the innocent inhabitants of the city of Zahle 
came from French politicians. 92 On December 24, 1980, the French gov- 
ernment protested the bombardment, by Syrian artillery, of “the Christian 
and Francophone city of Zahle.” On December 26, 1980, two rockets were 
fired against the French Embassy in Beirut. 93 

Objections were immediately raised against the French, by Syrian surro- 
gates, for their interference in the internal affairs of Lebanon. Even Prime 
Minister Shafiq al-Wazzan, in the wake of his first visit to Syria since he took 
office, was critical of the French role. Al-Wazzan praised the role of the 
Syrian troops in Lebanon while the civilian population of Zahle was being 
subjected to a savage bombardment by these very troops. Bashir Gemayel 
took him to task by pointing to al-Wazzan’s silence about the “Syrian war of 
destruction against Zahle, and his lack of national sentiment in not express- 
ing his solidarity with two hundred thousand of his fellow citizens [people 
of Zahle].” 94 Lebanese-French relations were not tarnished by al-Wazzan’s 
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statements, as the French ambassador to Lebanon, Louis Delamare, asserted 
“the friendship between France and Lebanon is so old and dynamic that it 
will not be affected by a transient incident.” 95 

There were several reasons for Asad’s escalation of the conflict in 
Lebanon. He hoped it would help him domestically to be fighting what the 
Syrian media depicted as “agents of the Zionist enemy”, that is, Bashir 
Gemayel’s Christian Lebanese Forces. Also, in a program entitled “The 
Lebanon We Want to Build” issued on December 23, 1980, the Lebanese 
Front demanded the withdrawal of the Syrian troops. 96 The request worried 
Asad who feared that the renewal of the mandate of the Syrian troops, which 
was due in January 1981, would become conditional rather than, as it had 
been hitherto, indefinite. 97 Furthermore, the new Reagan administration 
that was coming to power in early 1981, might regard the role of the Syrian 
troops in Lebanon as dispensable and pressure them to leave. 

Finally, the most effective ‘intervention’ in the Zahle conflict was neither 
the French nor the American, but the Israeli threats that Syria received via 
France and the United States. They led to the lifting of the siege on Zahle 
a week later. 98 

The Lebanese Front Campaigns against the Syrian Troops, 
but Asad Shows No Sign of Leaving Lebanon 

In a declaration issued on January 14, 1981, the Lebanese Front maintained 
that the Syrian troops (ADF) had ceased to be a deterrent force but had 
turned into “a military occupation.” Therefore, the only option left for 
Lebanon was to request the deployment of UN forces all over the Lebanese 
territories and not to confine them to southern Lebanon. 99 To counter the 
Lebanese Front’s demand for the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon, 
former president Franjiya was promptly invited on January 14, 1981, to 
Damascus, to show that Syria had support among the Christians. Accom- 
panied by a group of journalists, Franjiya provided Asad with the opportu- 
nity to emphasize the positive role Syria was playing in Lebanon. In Franjiya’s 
words: “Syria has no objective in its presence in Lebanon other than assist- 
ing the [Lebanese] state to spread its authority and preserve the unity of 
the country.” 100 Franjiya reiterated a theme that would particularly appeal 
to Asad: “all Lebanese who reside in regions where the Syrian troops are 
operating enjoy a safe environment.” 101 

The leader of the Lebanese Front, Camille Chamoun, had no illusions 
that Muslim and Christian politicians residing in the Syrian-controlled 
regions were able to express their views freely. According to him, no national 
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reconciliation was possible unless Lebanon was liberated from all non- 
Lebanese troops, that is, both Syrian troops and the PLO. He claimed that 
not a single prominent Lebanese politician, living in areas controlled by the 
Syrian troops or the PLO, dared to engage in a dialogue with the Lebanese 
Front without fearing for his life and property. 102 

Syria’s mission in Lebanon was not only, according to the Syrian Al-Ba 'th, 
on January 15, 1981, to prevent the “partition” of Lebanon, but also “to 
confront the Israeli aggression on Lebanon and its people.” 103 Nothing, 
according to the Syrian Tishrin, threatened Lebanon’s independence and sov- 
ereignty “like foreign influence [Israel and the West].” 104 One can discern, in 
these statements, the artificial link created by Syria between keeping its 
troops in Lebanon and its indirect confrontation with Israel from Lebanese 
territories. 

Asad Unleashes His Guns on Zahle and Beirut and 
Catches Sarkis by Surprise 

President Sarkis visited Damascus during March 10—11, 1981. According to 
Pakradouni, Sarkis did not mince his words with Asad. The Lebanese presi- 
dent pointed out that despite the presence of Syrian troops in West Beirut, 
an average of eight people a day were being killed and the shelling on central 
Beirut was continuing for the past six years. Sarkis told Asad: “Palestinian 
actions in southern Lebanon . . . would ruin the country, that rightly or 
wrongly Syria appeared to be hindering an accord among the Lebanese, and 
that finally, there would be no solution without a Syrian-Phalangist recon- 
ciliation.” 105 In order to pacify Sarkis, Asad appeared to accept a dialogue 
with any Lebanese faction including the Phalangist Party, and even expressed 
certain reservations about the Palestinian attitude toward Lebanon. 
Nevertheless he was vague in his reply, and maintained only that to reach a 
solution was not an easy task as the conditions on the ground were com- 
plex. 106 When Sarkis warned Asad that Syria’s image would be tarnished and 
that the Syrian troops were increasingly being viewed as an army of occupa- 
tion, Asad’s response was “a smile with a lot of meaning.” 107 On the eve of 
Sarkis’s visit to Damascus, Bashir Gemayel, the commander of the Lebanese 
Forces, had issued a statement maintaining that President Sarkis should insist 
on “the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the Syrian occupation 
army, which should be followed by the establishment of regular diplomatic 
relations between Lebanon and Syria.” 108 

Camille Chamoun was totally pessimistic about reaching an agreement 
with Asad. He believed that Sarkis should not have bothered to go to 
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Damascus, because no accord in Lebanon would be possible through Syrian 
mediation, as Asad was dead set against any such accord. 109 

As the demand, by Christian Lebanese leaders, for the withdrawal 
of Syrian troops from Lebanon became more frequent, Asad decided to 
confront those leaders by escalating the fighting. Asad’s prediction, at the 
conclusion of the Asad-Sarkis meeting, that the security situation might 
remain the same or become worse was ominous. Camille Chamoun criticized 
this statement by Asad saying: “the issue of Lebanon has become a pastime 
for Syrian officials, it has become a diversion . . . from problems faced by 
Syria domestically.” 110 

Although Sarkis had no illusions about improving the situation in 
Lebanon as result of his Damascus visit, he hoped that “a truce” would fol- 
low. But his hopes were dashed when the Syrian troops suddenly bombarded 
East Beirut and Zahle simultaneously on April 2, 1981. This ushered in the 
second phase of the Zahle conflict, which began in December 1980. 

The main thrust of Syria’s onslaught was on Zahle, which it surrounded 
once again with Syrian special forces ready to enter the city. President Sarkis 
telephoned Asad and asked him to receive his envoy Elias al-Harawi, who 
represented Zahle in the Chamber of Deputies, and was then Minister of 
Public Works. At the meeting, Asad harshly criticized the Christian Lebanese 
Front and the Christian Lebanese Forces. He was incensed by their frequent 
demands for the withdrawal of Syrian troops, and their portrayal of it as an 
army of occupation, on par with PLO forces. 111 Asad told al-Harawi that he 
would never permit the Lebanese army to be deployed anywhere in Lebanon, 
if the Lebanese Front did not reverse its stand on the presence of Syrian 
troops in that country. Asad added that although Syria had signed a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union, “it had kept a channel of 
communication with the U.S.A.” 112 

Asad also warned al-Harawi that the Lebanese Forces should not be 
fooled by the international diplomatic support they were getting, because by 
the time these diplomatic cables of protest and condemnation were written, 
“we will find sufficient time to bombard Zahle with one thousand shells.” 113 

When President Sarkis telephoned Asad for the second time in three days, 
on April 6, 1981, Asad stole his thunder by protesting that “the Lebanese 
Army was shelling the Syrian Army.” 114 Sarkis was taken aback by Asad’s 
allegation, and cut short the conversation. He suggested instead that the 
Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam be dispatched to Beirut to further discuss 
the conflict with him. 115 

When Sarkis met Khaddam he put forward the demands of the Lebanese 
state, including an immediate end to the bombardment of the positions of 
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the Lebanese army by the ADF. He reminded Khaddam that the ADF was 
supposed to be under the “command” of the Lebanese president in accor- 
dance with resolutions of the Riyad and Cairo summits of October 1976. 
Sarkis also asked for the removal of the Syrian-commanded PLA, which was 
deployed on the Green Line next to the Lebanese army. Finally he requested 
that units of the Lebanese army be sent to the besieged city of Zahle. 116 

Khaddam retorted that the Biqa' region and Zahle were part of the 
‘security’ zone that protected Damascus, and, therefore, the presence of 
the Christian Lebanese Forces in Zahle was unacceptable to Syria. Khaddam 
expounded on his theory that the conflict in Zahle was “a plot hatched by 
Israel with the support of the U.S. and the complicity of Bashir Gemayel 
against Syria.” 117 Khaddam agreed to sending the Gendarmerie (the Internal 
Security Forces) to Zahle, but not the Lebanese army until certain conditions 
were met. The foremost among these conditions was putting the Lebanese 
army units under the command of the ADF, that is, under Syria’s 
command! 118 In five days of fighting against Syrian and PLA forces, during 
April 2-6, 1981, the Lebanese army lost eight men and over a hundred were 
wounded. 119 

Bashir Gemayel maintained that the targeting of the Lebanese army was 
because “it is composed of Christians and Muslims and that both are resist- 
ing [the Syrian occupation] . The Syrians are attacking the [Lebanese] Army 
for one reason only, and that is to undermine its unity.” 120 He added that 
when Taqi al-Din al-Sulh, the prime minister designate, managed to form 
a national unity cabinet in August 1980, Syria prevented that cabinet from 
seeing the light of day. “We would like to address ourselves to Taqi al-Din 
al-Sulh and implore him to reveal who put an end to that cabinet, and the 
reasons for the obstacles that were set up against the reconciliation efforts. 
We also address ourselves to the prominent personalities of West Beirut to 
ask who prevented them from getting in touch with the political leaders 
of East Beirut to achieve a national reconciliation which could not be accom- 
plished except by the Lebanese themselves.” 121 

The link between Secretary of State Haig’s visit, which began on April 4, 
1981, and included Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, and the escala- 
tion of violence in Zahle was made in the Syrian press. Although Syria had 
started this phase of the Zahle crisis, it claimed there was “an American- 
Israeli plan with multiple objectives that included the partition of Lebanon, 
the putting of pressure on Syria and exposing Syria’s security to danger.” 122 

The Zahle conflict had another dimension. It was meant as a reminder to 
the new Reagan administration that Syria could always create conflicts on the 
Lebanese arena. This was especially true when demands, such as those by 
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Christian Lebanese politicians, were made for the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from Lebanon. The initiation of the conflict on the eve of Secretary 
of State Haig’s first visit to the Middle East, was a clear message to that effect 
delivered to the Reagan administration. 

Asad Renews His Offensive against Zahle Leading to 
Israeli Actions against Syrian Forces 

Syria tightened its siege on Zahle, and continued its offensive by occupying 
strategic heights on the Sanin Mountain connecting Zahle to Mount 
Lebanon. It used helicopter-borne commando troops. Asad’s strategy was to 
push hard against the Lebanese Forces so that Bashir Gemayel, who had 
spearheaded the demand for the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon, 
would talk to Syria and in the process of negotiations withdraw his demand. 
Bashir Gemayel did not mind meeting Asad’s special operations envoy 
Muhammad al-Khuli. 124 Between their first meeting on April 27, and their 
second meeting on April 30, 1981, Israel downed two Syrian helicopters on 
April 28, 1981. That changed Syria’s attitude toward Bashir Gemayel. On 
April 30, al-Khuli conveyed to Bashir that “Asad wished to adopt a new atti- 
tude toward him.” 124 Because of the alliance between Bashir Gemayel and 
Israel demonstrated by the downing of the Syrian helicopters, Asad tactically 
decided to feign a conciliatory attitude toward Bashir Gemayel. The latter, 
however, had no illusions. In his third meeting with al-Khuli on May 5, 
1981, Bashir outlined a plan that comprised the deployment of the Lebanese 
army from Jizzin, in southern Lebanon, to Zgharta in northern Lebanon, 
and the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. He also called for the 
establishment of “a new political system which would not be based on 
bicephalism.” 12 ^ 

After the Downing of the Syrian Helicopters, Asad Deploys 
Syrian Surface-Air Missiles in Lebanon 

The day after the downing of the two Syrian helicopters, Asad reacted by 
deploying batteries of SAM-6 and SAM-2 surface to air missiles in the Biqa' 
region. He thus added a new dimension to the Zahle crisis, namely a Syrian 
missiles crisis that pitted Syria against Israel to rally Arab support on his side. 
The United States responded swiftly to the new crisis. Presidential envoy 
Ambassador Philip Habib was dispatched to Lebanon, Syria, and Israel. 
Habib told President Sarkis that his mission was to prevent a confrontation 
between Syria and Israel, because the Reagan administration “believed that 
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any Israeli-Syrian war could lead to a confrontation between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union.” 126 

President Sarkis realized that Habib’s mission was limited in scope, and 
that the United States had no intention of addressing the Lebanese conflict 
in its entirety. The issue of the presence of the Syrian troops in Lebanon 
receded to the background as the resolution of both the Zahle crisis and the 
Syrian missiles crisis became the principal concerns of the United States and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Israel continued to threaten to destroy the Syrian missiles in Lebanon, 
and had been on the verge of doing so, on two separate occasions on May 1 
and 4, had it not been for Ambassador Habib who persuaded it not to act. 
For three weeks after that Syria showed some tactical flexibility, but then 
Asad realized that his brinkmanship of deploying the surface-to-air missiles 
had survived despite Israeli threats. On May 17, 1981, the Israeli govern- 
ment decided to seek diplomatic channels “to resolve the Syrian missiles cri- 
sis.” 127 This emboldened Asad who subsequently resorted to violence to put 
pressure on both President Sarkis and Bashir Gemayel to withdraw their 
demand for a Syrian pullout. On the eve of and during Ambassador Philip 
Habib’s second visit to Lebanon, Syrian guns shelled the presidential palace 
in Ba'abda on May 21, and again on May 23, 1981. On May 23, the 
residence of the American Ambassador in Yerze, where Ambassador Habib 
was staying, also became the target of Syria’s shelling. 128 

Asad Fears the Israeli-Bashir Gemayel Alliance and 
Tries to End it in the Follow-Up Committee Meetings 

The first meeting of the Follow-Up Committee was held on June 6, 1981, 
in Bayt al-Din, and was chaired by President Sarkis. Concomitantly 
Syrian bombardment of Zahle resumed, and violence erupted in the city of 
Tripoli. 124 In that meeting, the Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam stated that 
Bashir Gemayel, in his meeting with Muhammad al-Khuli, on May 5, 1981, 
had proposed “a Christian entity that would take over part of Lebanon in 
agreement with Israel.” 130 To prove his accusation, Khaddam produced an 
altered record of Bashir Gemayel’s meeting with al-Khuli. Khaddam insisted 
that he would not meet Bashir Gemayel until he had “severed his relations 
with Israel.” 131 

Khaddam’s demand was partly rooted in the ideological stand of Asad’s 
relentless struggle against Israel, and partly designed to appeal to Syrian 
and Arab public opinion in order to enhance Asad’s image as the leading 
confrontation leader in the Arab world. More significantly, Syrian insistence 
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on severing the relations between Bashir Gemayel and Israel was intended, in 
real politick terms, to undermine Bashir’s alliance with Israel, which could 
have led eventually to the ouster of Syrian troops from Lebanon. 

By transforming the Zahle conflict into a confrontation with Israel over 
the Syrian missiles crisis, Asad made it impossible for any country at the Arab 
League meeting to propose a resolution mandating the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from Lebanon. 

The Zahle Conflict is Resolved, and both 
Bashir Gemayel and the Syrians Declare Victory! 

The second meeting of the Follow-Up Committee was held on June 23 and 
24, 1981, in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Khaddam, the Syrian foreign minister, 
insisted that the issue of Bashir Gemayel’s relations with Israel was the key to 
the resolution of the Zahle conflict. Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, sepa- 
rated the two issues, and called for an immediate cease-fire. 132 To Saudi 
Arabia, Zahle became the litmus test of its influence in Lebanon and the 
region as a whole, especially after many personalities including the Maronite 
Patriarch Antoine Khuraysh, and religious and civil leaders of Zahle appealed 
to the Saudi Arabian King to intercede with Syria and end the siege. 

The use of force by Israel against Syria had weakened the latter, and con- 
sequently bolstered the moderate Arab states like Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
which played a crucial role on the Follow-Up Committee. The Saudi efforts 
also had the backing of the United States, attested by the presence of 
President Reagan’s envoy Ambassador Habib in the region during June 9-25, 
1981. 133 

On June 30, 1981, the Zahle conflict, which had lasted for six months, 
was finally resolved. Three hundred and fifty members of the Lebanese 
Gendarmerie with eight armored cars and twenty other vehicles were 
deployed throughout the city, and ninety-five members of Bashir Gemayel’s 
Lebanese Forces were evacuated, with their arms, from Zahle and back to the 
Christian hinterland. A celebration was held, on June 30, 1981, in East 
Beirut for those ninety-five members of the Lebanese Forces who were 
decorated for their valor in defending the city of Zahle. Bashir Gemayel in 
his address credited these fighters for making Zahle an international city, in 
the course of which “the Lebanese cause acquired an unprecedented interna- 
tional dimension.” 134 

Syria also declared victory, because the fighters of the Lebanese Forces were 
evacuated from the city of Zahle. However its claim that “they surrendered 
their weapons to the ADF [Syrian troops] before they were transported from 
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the city,” was false. 135 The Syrians, however, managed to veto the deploy- 
ment of the Lebanese army in the city of Zahle. 

The Lebanese Working Document Demonstrates that Christians 
and Muslims Hold Identical Views on Legitimate Authority 
(al-Shar'iya) — they Call for the Withdrawal of Syrian Troops 

Until mid-1981 Syria relied on the Lebanese prime minister to reject 
or undermine what the president of the Republic proposed. But by early 
July 1981, Prime Minister Shafiq al-Wazzan, fully endorsed the position of 
President Sarkis and accepted what was called Lebanon’s “Working 
Document” ( Warqat Amal), drafted by the Lebanese Foreign Minister Fu’ad 
Butros. That document included, inter alia, the phased withdrawal, by 
August 1, 1982, of Syrian troops from Lebanon. 136 President Sarkis related 
to Pakradouni that he “could not believe his eyes” when Prime Minister 
al-Wazzan concurred with the “Working Document,” which was tanta- 
mount to an official demand by Lebanon for the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops. 137 Prime Minister al-Wazzan’s stand was not based solely on his 
personal views. This was the position taken by the bulk of the Muslim estab- 
lishment whether Sunni or Shi'i. Thus, by July 1981, there was a Christian- 
Muslim consensus that the conflict should end, and that the Syrian troops 
should withdraw from Lebanon by August 1, 1982. 

Syria’s reaction to this accord among the Lebanese was completely 
negative, and it began a campaign to undermine this Lebanese Christian- 
Muslim consensus. The Syrian press attacked Bashir Gemayel even after he 
submitted his letter to President Sarkis on July 6, 1981, indicating that he 
had severed his relations with Israel. The Syrian Tishrin newspaper com- 
mented that “the severance ... is a necessary condition but not sufficient to 
start talks on a Lebanese accord.” 138 The Syrian Minister of Defense Mustafa 
Tlas visited northern Lebanon on July 1 1, 1981, during which he criticized 
those who demanded the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. Tlas 
claimed that both the Lebanese president and prime minister regarded the 
ADF [Syrian troops] as a legitimate army and as “their official army.” 139 
According to Syrian Defense Minister Tlas, the Arab Follow-Up Committee 
was originally intended to assist the Lebanese President Sarkis to implement 
the resolutions of the 1976 Riyad summit. One of the resolutions was “to put 
on trial those who deal with Israel. Today what is demanded from this 
Committee is to assist to prosecute those who deal with [Israel]. But it 
came to Lebanon and gave those who deal with [Israel] an exoneration.” 140 
A perusal of the resolutions of the Riyad summit of 1976 clearly shows that 
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there was not a single resolution about “those who deal with Israel.” 
Therefore what Tlas claimed was a figment of his imagination, aimed at 
putting further obstacles in the way of a Christian-Muslim consensus on the 
withdrawal of Syrian troops by August 1, 1982. 

Syria also resorted to the use of violence. It escalated the fighting 
in Tripoli on August 4, 1981, between the pro-Syrian 'Alawi militia led by 
Aii 'Id, and the Popular Resistance militia of Bab-al-Tabbaneh. This 
prompted a high-level Syrian military delegation to visit Tripoli after former 
President Franjiya contacted Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam to ask him 
for Syrian assistance to end the fighting in Tripoli. 141 Thus Syria fomented 
conflict and then asked its allies, like Franjiya, to seek Syrian help to show 
that Syrian forces were still needed. The role of Syria in perpetuating the 
conflict was indirectly revealed in a commentary by the Syrian al-Thawra 
newspaper that stated “no solution [in Lebanon] which Syria disapproves of 
can possibly see the light.” 142 

The French Ambassador in Lebanon is Assassinated when 
President Mitterand Shows Interest in Playing a More 
Active Role in Ending the Conflict 

The new French President Francois Mitterand, elected in May 1981, showed 
a keen interest in ending the conflict in Lebanon. In a letter sent to President 
Sarkis, on June 8, 1981, Mitterand advised “it has become necessary to pro- 
vide greater support for the independence, sovereignty and security of 
Lebanon.” 143 His Foreign Minister, Claude Cheysson, made an official visit 
to Lebanon during August 29-30, 1 98 1 , in which he offered France’s help to 
resolve the Lebanese crisis, whether in conjunction with the Arab Follow-Up 
Committee or through the EEC. The French foreign minister talked, in a 
press conference on August 30, 1981, of Lebanon as “occupied” by a foreign 
power, a clear allusion to Syria. 144 Cheysson reaffirmed France’s continued 
interest in training the officers of the Lebanese army and in supplying it 
with arms. 145 

Although Cheysson visited Latakia in Syria where he met President Asad, 
on the heels of his visit to Lebanon, the Syrians were very much concerned 
about this increased interest by France in Lebanese affairs. At the end of 
Cheysson’s visit to Syria, Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam deceptively 
claimed that France and Syria were in complete agreement with respect to 
Lebanon. 146 A few days later, on September 4, 1981, Syrian intelligence 
agents assassinated the French Ambassador to Lebanon, Louis Delamare, in 
West Beirut. 147 Typical of Syrian deception, the Syrian newspaper Tishrin, 
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accused Israel of the assassination of the French Ambassador. It cited, inter 
alia, that Israel’s motive “was revenge for the way he [Delamare] had depicted 
[the situation in Lebanon] and transmitted this depiction to his country. 
This in turn determined [Frances] attitude towards the Lebanese crisis.” 148 
The reality was that this was precisely the reason why the Asad regime had 
ordered the assassination of Ambassador Delamare. It then shifted the blame 
on Israel! 

Syria Blocks All Progress by the Arab Follow-Up Committee to 
Sabotage the Christian-Muslim Consensus 

The assassination of French Ambassador Delamare coincided with the conven- 
ing of the meeting of the Arab Follow-Up Committee during September 3-4, 
1981. Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam claimed that there was no problem 
between Syria and Lebanon, and reiterated that the problems existed only 
among the Lebanese themselves. Syria wanted to undermine the Christian- 
Muslim consensus that had emerged in the wake of the Lebanese Working 
Document, which had the support of both President Sarkis and Prime 
Minister al-Wazzan. 

Syria’s allies openly attacked the unity between President Sarkis and 
Prime Minister al-Wazzan. For instance the leader of the Organization for 
Communist Action (OCA), Muhsin Ibrahim, called for the resignation of 
Prime Minister al-Wazzan. Former prime minister Sa’ib Salam who sup- 
ported al-Wazzan answered, on September 22, 1981, that those who called 
for the resignation of Prime Minister al-Wazzan did not have any popular 
support because the Lebanese people “would not accept to replace the 
legitimate authorities by people who were against legitimate authority and 
who were outlaws.” 149 In response, Syria resorted to terrorism to rekindle the 
conflict and undermine the Christian-Muslim consensus. Its agents planted 
car bombs in Sidon on September 17, 1981, in West Beirut on September 
20, and October 1, 1981, and in East Beirut on October 26, 1981. 150 

On October 27, 1981, the Follow-Up Committee held a meeting at the 
ambassadorial level. A report of that meeting was presented by President 
Sarkis and Prime Minister al-Wazzan to the Lebanese cabinet the following 
day. “Everything that the Lebanese Authority put forward was rejected in one 
way or another. The main objective of some was ... to strip the legitimate 
authorities of every weapon they had, so as to be able to impose anything on 
them now or in the future.” 151 

The fifth meeting of the Arab Follow-Up Committee was convened 
during November 7-8, 1981. Three of its resolutions dealt once again with 
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nitty-gritty issues such as abiding by a complete cease-fire, the opening of the 
rest of the passages between East and West Beirut, and the deployment of 
the Lebanese Gendarmerie on the East side of the Green Line in Beirut. The 
fourth resolution, however, was inspired by the Syrians. It called for the 
formation of a force to inspect the sea ports and the Lebanese coastline to 
prevent the supply of arms to the various militias. 152 Its real objective was to 
prevent Bashir Gemayel’s Lebanese Forces from getting arms from the 
Israelis. Former president Chamoun rejected this resolution in its entirety, 
and pointed out that the supply of arms to the pro-Syrian militias did not 
come by sea but by land from Syrian territories and from the Syrian army’s 
arsenal itself. 153 

The inability of the Arab Follow-Up Committee to resolve the crisis in 
Lebanon was primarily due to Syria, which was “putting forward at every 
meeting of the Follow-Up Committee impossible conditions.” 154 Syria tried 
to subvert the Christian-Muslim consensus. There were “persistent Syrian 
efforts to put pressure on Prime Minister al-Wazzan ... to withdraw his 
signature from the Lebanese Working Document because it demanded 
a timetable for the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon.” 155 

In defiance of the Christian-Muslim consensus, which called for the 
withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon, the Syrian President Asad, in an 
interview published on December 12, 1981, deceptively maintained, “if they 
[the Lebanese] agree that the ADF [Syrian] troops should leave, then we shall 
do so thankfully. But if they demand from us to stay in Lebanon we shall stay 
put ... without concern for the difficulties [involved].” 156 Former president 
Chamoun made a very perceptive comment on the Syrian president: “Hafiz 
al-Asad is the most intelligent and capable of the Arab leaders. One can 
easily be enchanted if one is engaged with him in a conversation. But what- 
ever effort you may exert to fathom ... his plans you will not succeed, for 
generally the consequences of his actions are at loggerheads with his declared 
intentions.” 157 

Bashir Gemayel Prepares the Ground to Run for President 

On November 29, 1981, the Lebanese Phalangist Party celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary. Bashir Gemayel spoke openly about the need for a strong 
Lebanese president to end the conflict and unify the whole country. He 
argued that for free and honest presidential elections to take place it was 
imperative that Syrian troops withdraw from Lebanese territories by the 
summer of 1982. Bashir Gemayel proposed that the Arab Follow-Up 
Committee be transformed to an operational body in charge of supervising 
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the withdrawal of the Syrian troops and the PLA (which was under Syrian 
control) from Beirut. It would also have to oversee their replacement with 
the Lebanese Forces as well as with the official Lebanese army and 
Gendarmerie by January 15, 1982. He also proposed that the unruly PLO 
forces should be kept under control. Bashir Gemayel set a timetable for the 
rest of the country on the same lines as those applied to Beirut, with a dead- 
line of May 15, 1982. 158 He also proposed that the Lebanese government 
negotiate with both Syria and the PLO “to set the basis for well-defined and 
correct relations which would guarantee the complete retrieval of Lebanese 
sovereignty and authority.” 159 Bashir Gemayel believed that the Christian- 
Muslim consensus was strong and that the Muslims of Lebanon wanted the 
legitimate Lebanese army to replace all the non-Lebanese forces that were 
occupying large areas of Lebanon. 160 He hoped that the Arab Follow-Up 
Committee would be instrumental in resolving the Lebanese crisis as the 
Lebanese themselves had already agreed to through the Lebanese Working 
Document. Nevertheless Bashir could not pin all hopes on the Arab Follow- 
Up Committee as the Arab countries had hitherto accomplished very little 
with respect to Lebanon. 

Bashir Gemayel Continues to Cement His Alliance 
with the Israelis 

A crucial landmark in Bashir’s alliance with Israel was Ariel Sharon’s first visit 
to East Beirut and its hinterland, in the second week of January 1982. 
A month later, in February 1982, the Israeli Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan vis- 
ited Junya and was received with “the Israeli flag fluttering alongside its 
Lebanese counterpart, [and] the band playing ‘Hatikvah,’ the Israeli national 
anthem.” 161 Bashir wanted the Israelis to clear Lebanon from both the PLO 
and Syria. He told Rafael Eitan that he wanted the Israeli Defense Forces to 
reach up to the northern city of Tripoli. 162 Bashir and the Israelis, however, 
had different objectives in the impending Israeli military operation against 
the PLO in Lebanon. 

Bashir realized that getting rid of the PLO was going to solve only half the 
problem that Lebanon was facing. The other half was the presence of the 
Syrian troops in Lebanon. Asad had refused to withdraw from Lebanon by 
August 1, 1982, as stipulated by the Lebanese Working Document, which 
both President Sarkis and Prime Minister al-Wazzan had fully endorsed. 
Despite the fact that they represented the legitimate authority and that their 
views represented the Christian-Muslim consensus, Syria did not give in as 
attested by the unsuccessful meetings of the Arab Follow-Up Committee. 
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Bashir was therefore interested in an Israeli operation that would also push out 
the Syrian troops from Lebanon. When a high-ranking Israeli officer who was 
a member of a group of IDF officers visited Beirut, in April 1982, “to coor- 
dinate operational details” with the Lebanese Forces in the forthcoming Israeli 
war, “remarked that Israel had no interest in picking a fight with Syria, Bashir 
shot back, ‘If you don’t intend to take on the Syrians, don’t come.’ ” 163 

Even Ariel Sharon was not interested in a war with Syria. During the same 
month when he visited East Beirut and met the Christian Lebanese leaders, 
“Sharon and his aide [General Avraham] Tamir met secretly in Geneva, in 
January 1982, with Syria’s Gen. Rifa’at Assad, the president’s brother.” 164 
Sharon assured the Syrians that he “was determined to destroy [the] 
Palestinian military infrastructure in Lebanon, without infringing [on] 
Syrian interests.” 165 Sharon was under the illusion that by getting rid of the 
fighters of the PLO in Lebanon, while leaving the Syrian military presence 
intact, Israel would be safe from terrorist operations from Lebanese territo- 
ries. Instead Israel was faced by the Hizballah, which Syria substituted for 
the PLO! 


Plagued by the Muslim Brothers at Home, Asad Uses 
Abu Nidal to Trigger the Israeli Operation against 
the PLO in Lebanon 

The violent uprisings of the Muslim Brothers against the Asad regime 
reached an unprecedented level with the Hamah uprising, in February 1982. 
It was brutally put down by Syrian armed forces, which destroyed most of 
the old quarters of the city of Hamah. An estimated twenty thousand civil- 
ians were killed. 166 Rif'at Asad, Hafiz Asad’s brother and henchman had 
threatened, earlier on July 1, 1980, that he was ready to kill one million 
Syrians if this was necessary to keep the Asad regime in power. 167 

To distract attention from the massacres committed against his own 
people, Asad needed a conflict with Israel to divert hostility away from the 
Syrian Alawi regime. Asad knew, from his brother Rif'at’s secret contacts 
with Ariel Sharon, that Israel was bent on a war against the PLO in Lebanon. 
Although Syria was not going to be the target of Israel’s impending war, 
a limited participation of Syrian troops in Lebanon against Israel was bound 
to boost the Asad regime and silence his domestic opposition. 

Was it surprising then that Syria used Abu Nidal, who had moved his 
organization to Damascus by the end of 1981, 168 to trigger the Israeli war 
against the PLO? On June 3, 1982, Abu Nidal’s operatives shot and gravely 
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wounded the Israeli Ambassador to Britain, Shlomo Argov, just outside the 
Dorchester Hotel in London. The gunman, Nawwaf Rusan, who shot 
Ambassador Argov had an Iraqi passport, and some analysts and journalists 
believed that Iraq was behind the attack. 169 Patrick Seale, however, rightly 
pointed out that “by June 1982, Abu Nidal was already on exceedingly bad 
terms with Saddam.” 170 The only plausible explanation was that Syria was 
behind it. The Abu Nidal gunman who shot Ambassador Argov was in fact 
“a colonel in Syrian intelligence.” 171 

Asad Accommodates Himself to Israel's Operation Peace 
for Galilee 

In response to the Abu Nidal’s assassination attempt of Israeli Ambassador to 
Britain, Shlomo Argov, Israel retaliated against the PLO in Lebanon. This 
eventually escalated into the long-planned Operation Peace for Galilee on 
June 6, 1982. The Syrian strategy in response to the Israeli operation was 
basically two-fold. Asad already knew that Israel was not seeking a war with 
Syria, but he needed a somewhat limited military confrontation with Israel 
for domestic and regional purposes. This limited military confrontation was 
not to get out of hand. Asad did not want Israel to rethink its objectives in 
Lebanon and attack the Syrian troops in all out war, which would result in 
driving them out of Lebanon. To confront the Israelis, the Syrians began 
moving their troops westward and southward of the Beirut-Damascus 
highway in the Biqa' region on the very day when the Israelis embarked 
upon Operation Peace for Galilee. 172 From their new military positions, the 
Syrians allowed the PLO to launch an artillery and Katyusha attack on 
the settlements of northern Galilee. 173 

Despite the fact that the Syrians became involved in the fighting, the 
Israelis tried to avoid a military confrontation with Syria. The Israeli Prime 
Minister Begin sent a message, on June 8, 1982, through Ambassador Philip 
Habib to Asad which included four points: “(a) We do not want war with 
your army, (b) Instruct your army not to fire on our soldiers. If our soldiers 
are not hit, they will not attack your army, (c) Have your army withdraw 
from west to east and from south to north to the starting point where it was 
positioned, . . .on Saturday [June 5], before we commenced our campaign, 
(d) Instruct the terrorists [PLO] to retreat fifteen miles to the north.” 174 
The Israelis hoped that Asad would reach an arrangement with them on the 
aforementioned points. As Sharon put it in his memoirs: “An agreement by 
the Syrians at that point would have given us all the objectives we launched 
the Peace for Galilee operation to achieve.” 175 
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Asad’s response was to move, on the same day, six additional SAM-6 
batteries into the Biqa' region of Lebanon. The fact that these batteries were 
brought in from the Golan Heights rather than from other regions of Syria, 
was a clear message from Asad to Israel that he would like to keep the con- 
frontation limited to Lebanese territories. 176 Early in the morning on the 
next day, that is, on June 9, 1982, Prime Minister Begin relayed, through 
the American Ambassador Sam Lewis, a message to Asad demanding the 
removal of these new Sam-6 batteries by 5 A.M . 177 As Asad wanted a con- 
frontation with Israel, he did not respond to the new demand of the Israelis, 
and refused to meet Ambassador Philip Habib who had arrived in Damascus 
on the same day, making him cool his heels for several hours. Israel had 
no choice but to destroy the Syrian missiles, a total of nineteen (seventeen 
SAM-2 and SAM-6, and two SAM-8) batteries. When the Syrian airforce 
fighters rose to their defense, the ninety-six Israeli F-15 and F-16 jets shot 
down twenty-nine Syrian MIGs. 178 

When Ambassador Philip Habib at last was able to see President Asad in 
the late afternoon of June 9, the latter was defiant and refused to accept the 
Israeli demand for the removal of the PLO forces operating from the Syrian 
lines in the Biqa' region. Asad agreed to a cease-fire, but regarded the Israeli 
condition about the removal of the PLO forces as “both a big demand and 
an unreasonable one.” 179 Despite the battering of the Syrian forces, Asad 
told Philip Habib: “We also have a condition for a cease-fire: a full Israeli 
withdrawal.” 180 

Philip Habib naively believed Asad, who had thrived on the presence of 
the Israeli security zone in southern Lebanon since March 1978, and who 
had just provoked Israel to launch its Operation Peace in Galilee. Habib con- 
tacted President Reagan about Asad’s demand. The reply he received from 
the Reagan administration that the United States “was prepared to guarantee 
an Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon.” But Asad insisted that the withdrawal 
“begin forthwith.” 181 Asad already knew that Israel’s war objective was only 
to push back the PLO forces forty kilometers from the Israeli border. His 
demand for an immediate Israeli withdrawal, and his refusal to prevent the 
PLO forces from operating from Syrian lines, can therefore be construed as 
a clear indication that he wanted the war to continue. When Philip Habib 
relayed a new demand from Israel, that is, a “satisfactory security arrange- 
ments in the forty-kilometer zone.” Asad argued “that is not within my 
power to decide. If I were the president of Lebanon, and it were up to me, 
I would refuse to recognize Israel’s right to impose security arrangements 
on the soil of another country.” 182 This statement reveals Asad’s agenda 
then and henceforth, namely, that the pacification of the Lebanese-Israeli 
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border would never be allowed. This policy was pursued by Asad from then 
until his death in June 2000, and continues under his son Bashshar, despite 
the internationally recognized full Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon 
on May 24, 2000. 

Israel's Obsession with the PLO in West Beirut, Leaves 
Syrian Forces Entrenched in Eastern and Northern Lebanon 

On June 10, 1982, an advancing Israeli mechanized brigade, heading north 
toward the village of Sultan Ya'qub in the eastern Biqa' region, was 
ambushed by a Syrian mechanized brigade. It suffered heavy losses. Seven 
tanks were abandoned and another tank with its four crewmen was captured 
by the Syrians. 183 An air battle, which took place on the same day, led to the 
loss of another twenty-five Syrian MIGs and the loss of four helicopters. Just 
before a cease-fire, agreed upon by both Israel and Syria, took effect at noon 
on June 1 1, 1982, another air battle resulted in the shooting down of eight- 
een Syrian MIGs. 184 On the ground the Syrians were also battered before 
the cease-fire deadline. As the Syrian Third Division moved southward and 
westward in the vicinity of Sultan Ya'qub village, the 82nd Armored Brigade 
of that Third Division was trapped by the Israelis and was virtually 
destroyed. 185 

Asad was able to achieve his objectives, namely to have a limited 
confrontation with Israel, and keep his forces solidly deployed in northern, 
central, and northeastern Lebanon because of two major reasons. First, 
because of the Israeli obsession with the PLO leaders and their forces in West 
Beirut. Ariel Sharon had linked up the Israeli forces with the Christian 
Lebanese Forces in Ba'abdah and Beit Mery in Mount Lebanon, and had 
attacked and defeated the Syrian forces and their allied militias, from 'Alay 
to Sofar during June 22-24, 1982. 186 These battles cut off the Beirut- 
Damascus highway, and trapped the PLO leaders and fighters, as well as the 
Syrian 85th Brigade in West Beirut. The other reason was that the U.S. 
administration misunderstood Asad’s motivations and played into his hands. 
A conversation between the American envoy Ambassador Philip Habib and 
Ariel Sharon at the house of the head of Lebanese military intelligence, 
Johnny 'Abduh, on June 15, 1982, is very revealing. By mid-June Sharon was 
convinced that the withdrawal of all external forces from Lebanon was the 
sine quo non condition for pacifying permanently the Lebanese-Israeli 
border. Sharon relates that when he put forward his proposal, Ambassador 
Philip Habib said: “ ‘The withdrawal of external forces cannot be symmet- 
ric.’ ‘What do you mean it can’t be symmetric?’ I asked. ‘Well,’ he said, 
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‘the Syrians have security interests in Lebanon.’ ‘What security interests 
do they have in Lebanon?’ I said. ‘Did Lebanon ever attack Syria? Did they 
ever threaten Syria? Has Syria suffered from any terrorist activities coming 
from Lebanon?’ The answer to such questions was obvious.” 187 

Conclusion 

President Asad in cooperation with PLO reacted to Sadat’s peace initiative, 
which began with his historic visit to Jerusalem, by increasing the PLO’s 
attacks against Israel, provoking the latter to launch the Litani Operation on 
March 14, 1978. This attack in turn prompted the majority of the Lebanese 
parliamentarians to pass a resolution on April 27, 1978, that called for an 
end to the Palestinian and non-Palestinian armed struggle on Lebanese soil, 
and for the Lebanese legitimate authorities to establish law and order over all 
the Lebanese territories. This resolution failed because it was at loggerheads 
with Asad’s continued war on Lebanon, and with his opposition to the peace 
process. A major critic of the PLO’s armed struggle in southern Lebanon, 
Imam Musa al-Sadr, was eliminated by Syrian agents while on a visit to Libya 
in August 1978. 

Asad accused Israel of being involved in the Lebanese conflict by having 
the security zone in the South under Major Sa'd Haddad, and by allying 
itself to the commander of the Lebanese Forces, Bashir Gemayel. 188 The 
war in Lebanon was depicted by the Syrian press as inextricably related to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 189 Ironically, the Syrian press’s observation was correct. 
However, it was Asad’s war against the peace process, which was primarily 
waged in Lebanon, that linked the two conflicts to each other. This was true 
of every stage of the conflict, whether at the start in 1975-1976, or in the 
wake of Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, or again after the Camp David Accords of 
September 1978. 

In response, for instance, to the Camp David Accords, which represented 
a major step forward in the peace process, Syria intensified its war in 
Lebanon. During September-October 1978, the fight was pursued against 
those interested in ending the conflict, especially the Christian Lebanese 
Front, and the blame was laid on the implausible other, namely Sadat! 

Asad had four objectives in rekindling the Zahle conflict in 1981. The 
first, was to divert the attention of the Syrian public from the growing inter- 
nal opposition to his regime. If the Zahle conflict were to lead to a limited 
confrontation with Israel, as it eventually did, this would help Asad discredit 
the Muslim Brothers fundamentalists who were challenging him at home. 
He also wanted to test Israel’s willingness to help the Christian Lebanese 
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Forces. By fomenting conflict Asad hoped to change the situation on the 
ground, and weaken or even eliminate the demand for the withdrawal of 
Syrian troops from Lebanon. Finally, Asad wanted to discredit the only force 
that could replace the Syrian troops of the ADF, that is, the Lebanese army, 
by targeting it in the fighting with the Syrian troops and the PLA across the 
Green Line in central Beirut. 

One of the major goals of the Christian Lebanese Front put forward in 
the document entitled “What Lebanon We Want To Build” was to extricate 
Lebanon from the Arab— Israeli conflict. There is no mention in that docu- 
ment that Israel and Lebanon are in conflict. As Israel never had territorial 
ambitions in Lebanon, the problem the Lebanese had was not with Israel but 
with the armed presence of the Palestinians. That presence had transformed 
the Lebanese-Israeli border from a tranquil and serene border, throughout 
the period 1949-1967, to one characterized by violence, destruction, and 
death, after 1968. 

By August 1981, consensus between Christians and Muslims was achieved 
when both Lebanese President Sarkis and his Prime Minister al-Wazzan 
signed the Lebanese Working Document, which specifically called for the 
withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon by August 1, 1982. Despite their 
call Asad did not budge. This belied Asad’s claim that if the Lebanese author- 
ities reached a consensus and asked Syria to withdraw its troops it would 
oblige. 

There is significant evidence that Asad triggered the Israeli war of June 
1982. With the killing, by the Syrian army, of an estimated 20,000 people in 
Hamah in February 1982, he needed a confrontation with Israel to divert 
attention from the domestic crisis. 

It was not surprising, also, that at a later stage of the 1982 war Asad 
refused the notion of a symmetric withdrawal of Syrian troops with Israeli 
troops, because he wanted the Israeli withdrawal to take place first. 
Subsequently, as the Syrian troops stayed put in central, northeastern, and 
northern Lebanon, Asad used them to rekindle the war against the Lebanese 
polity, and reoccupy what those forces had lost as a result of the Israeli 
Operation Peace for Galilee. Syria’s war against the peace process would 
continue across the Lebanese-Israeli border, and at a later stage Hizballah 
substituting for the ousted PLO. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Exit PLO, Enter Hizballah: 
1982-1985 


The PLO is Forced to Exit from Beirut and Southern Lebanon 

W hen the PLO was forced out of West Beirut and from the 
southern half of Lebanon by August 30, 1982, the major 
religious communities were relieved. The majority of the 
Christians who had been opposed to the military presence of the PLO, since 
the late 1960s, were delighted. The Shi' is of Jabal Amilm southern Lebanon 
were also relieved as they had suffered from Palestinian domination. They 
bore the brunt of the effect of the PLO’s quixotic attacks across the 
Lebanese-Israeli border, which resulted in the inevitable Israeli retaliation on 
the people of Jabal Amil themselves. The religious leader who would and 
perhaps even could have shielded his community from these catastrophes, 
the charismatic Imam Musa al-Sadr, had been conveniently disposed off four 
years earlier. The Sunni community, which had hitherto been the staunch 
supporter of the PLO, had become disillusioned when the PLO-Israel con- 
flict engulfed the Sunni urban strongholds of Sidon and West Beirut. It was 
quite a dramatic change to witness the way PLO leader 'Arafat, whom the 
Sunni establishment of West Beirut and Sidon had supported through thick 
and thin, was quickly abandoned by them when the PLO-Israel war had 
reached their domain. The only people who regretted the departure of 
'Arafat and his PLO from Beirut were the leaders of the defunct Lebanese 
National Movement, a motley of pan-Arab, pan-Syrian nationalists and 
communist parties and militias. 
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Bashir Gemayel is Elected President 

There was a spirit of optimism in the air, if not euphoria, about an end to 
the conflict in Lebanon and the conflict across the Lebanese-Israeli border. 
Bashir Gemayel, the charismatic leader of the Christian Lebanese Forces, had 
become, by July 1982, the only hope for achieving the goal of freeing 
Lebanon from both the military presence of the PLO and that of the Syrian 
army. Bashir Gemayel declared his candidacy for the presidency on July 24, 
1982. He was immediately taken to task by the Syrian press. The Syrian 
Al-Ba'tb newspaper threatened the Gemayels of making them pay a heavy 
price for their collaboration with Israel, and described Bashir Gemayels 
candidacy “as an act of high treason.” 1 

Bashir Gemayel was elected president of Lebanon on August 23, 1982, by 
a vote of 57 to 5 blank votes. Those who attended the parliamentary session 
were sixty-two deputies (forty-three Christians and nineteen Muslims) out of 
the surviving ninety-two (fifty-one Christians and forty-one Muslims) 
deputies. 2 Bashir Gemayels agenda was clear: he wanted the Syrian army and 
the PLO forces out of Lebanon, and he also sought an agreement with Israel, 
perhaps, at first, short of a peace treaty, to pacify permanently the Lebanese- 
Israeli border. These goals were at loggerheads with Asad’s strategy with 
respect to both the domination of Lebanon and the undermining of any 
peaceful resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It was not surprising that the 
Syrian press depicted the elected president, Bashir Gemayel, as the “instru- 
ment to complete the occupation of Lebanon by Israel, and transform the 
country into a base for the Camp David alliance.” 3 

After the election of Bashir Gemayel, Asad threatened in a statement by 
a high-ranking Syrian military officer that “if Bashir Gemayel were to sign 
a peace treaty with Israel, Syria would be in state of war with Lebanon.” 4 
Asad further threatened that “Syrian troops will not withdraw from Lebanon 
except when the last Israeli soldier leaves Lebanon.” 5 This sort of thinking 
appealed very much to the leaders of Arab states, who made their position 
clear in the resolutions concerning Lebanon issued at the Arab summit held 
in Fez, Morocco, on September 8, 1982. Although the final communique 
asserted that the task of the ADF (i.e., the Syrian army in Lebanon) had 
ended, it called for negotiations between the Lebanese government and the 
Syrian government to arrange for the withdrawal of Syrian troops “in the 
light of the Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon.” 6 Fu’ad Butros, the Lebanese 
foreign minister, expressed his dismay with the Arab summit because it 
implied that the Syrian troops would only withdraw after the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops. 7 Consequently President Asad began to talk about his 
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willingness to withdraw his troops from Lebanon, knowing well enough that 
the Arab states would never put the Syrian troops on equal footing with the 
Israeli troops when the demand was voiced by Lebanon for a simultaneous 
withdrawal. 

Asad Begins His Offensive: The Assassination of Bashir Gemayel 

Bashir Gemayel was killed nine days before his term as president began. His 
hubris was his over self-confidence that made him set an official schedule of 
meetings, without taking into account security concerns. From Asad’s point 
of view it became vital to eliminate Bashir Gemayel from the political scene 
because he could free Lebanon from Syrian military and political domina- 
tion. All evidence points to Asad and his Air Force Intelligence Chief 
Muhammad al-Khuli, having engineered the plot to kill Bashir Gemayel. 
On September 14, 1982, a bomb exploded in the Phalangist Party office in 
East Beirut killing Bashir Gemayel and twenty-six others. 8 

The election of Bashir’s brother Amin Gemayel as president of Lebanon 
on September 21, 1982 (by a vote of 77 to 3), did not constitute a threat to 
Asad for several reasons. First, Amin Gemayel had neither the charisma nor 
the vision of his brother. Second, unlike Bashir, Amin Gemayel had no close 
ties with Israel. Third, the fact that Bashir was killed upon orders from Asad, 
was perceived as sufficient to deter Amin Gemayel from following in his 
brother’s footsteps. Thus the demise of Bashir Gemayel was a great achieve- 
ment from Asad’s point of view. The Sabra-Shatila massacres that followed 
Bashir Gemayel’s demise must have delighted Asad as they implicated the 
Christian Lebanese Forces headed by Elie Hubayqa and smeared the image 
of the Phalangist Party and the Gemayels. 9 In addition it embarrassed their 
Israeli ally who was in control of West Beirut then. It would also eventually 
lead to the resignation of Ariel Sharon, as the Minister of Defense, who was 
the main architect of the Israeli invasion of June 1982. 

Asad’s task thus became easier to achieve after the death of Bashir 
Gemayel. The Asad regime never publicly acknowledged its responsibility for 
the act. In explaining the reasons for the killing of Bashir Gemayel, the offi- 
cial Syrian media fed into the conspiratorial mode of thinking that was and 
still is prevalent in the Middle East. Syrian officials blamed Israel for the 
death of Bashir Gemayel supposedly because he had asked for the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops and because he did not want to sign a peace treaty with 
Israel. 10 This implausible explanation could be deciphered in the following 
manner: Asad had ordered the assassination of Bashir Gemayel because he 
wanted the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon, not the Israeli troops, 
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which he welcomed. He wanted the Israelis to assist Lebanon get rid of 
both the PLO and the Syrian army, and sign a peace treaty, or at least a 
security agreement, with Israel to end the conflict across the Lebanese-Israeli 
border. 

Conflict in Tripoli: The "Conspiracy" against Asad 

On December 9, 1982, fighting erupted suddenly in Tripoli between the 
'Alawi militia of the so-called Arab Democratic Party and the Sunni militias 
of Bab al-Tabbanah. This prompted Rashid Karami, Tripoli’s most promi- 
nent political leader, to appeal to Asad to end the conflict. Karami implied 
that Asad was calling the shots: “a gesture from him [Asad] would put an end 
to everyone who has not been convinced yet that such actions constitute a 
source of danger.” 11 From then on fighting engulfed the city of Tripoli 
involving Syrian troops of the ADF. Two Syrian delegations visited Tripoli on 
December 15 and 30, 1982, ostensibly to resolve the conflict. The first del- 
egation headed by the Foreign Minister Khaddam and the Defense Minister 
Tlas, and the second headed by Syrian Minister of State for Presidential 
Affairs 'Addi who gave a sum equivalent to $3 million for victims of the 
fighting. Karami, whether he believed what he said or not, declared on 
December 30, 1982, that the fact that the two Syrian delegations had visited 
Tripoli within ten days, and that the Syrian president himself was involved 
in the payment of compensation for those suffered from the damages 
inflicted upon them by the fighting, was “irrefutable evidence that they 
[Syrians] were against what was taking place” in Tripoli. 12 This statement by 
Karami must have pleased Asad because it covered up his deceptive actions. 
The situation was reminiscent of previous occasions when Asad fomented 
a conflict, and called for numerous cease-fires that would not hold, so that 
eventually the local political leaders as well as the Lebanese government 
sought Asad’s mediation to stop the conflict, which he had wittingly incited. 

As the American-sponsored negotiations between Lebanon and Israel 
began on December 28, 1982, the fighting in Tripoli escalated. Prime 
Minister al-Wazzan found it strange that “despite all the efforts exerted at the 
highest levels to calm down the situation” in Tripoli, cease-fires did not last 
for long, and the conditions became worse and the fighting more severe. 13 
Syria was trying to undermine the Lebanese-Israeli negotiations, which had 
just started. The Syrian Tisbrin newspaper stated on January 3, 1983, that the 
Lebanese-Israeli negotiations “aimed to make Lebanon a hostage to the will 
of both the United States and Israel and to expand the Camp David process 
via the normalization of Israeli— Arab relations.” 14 Former prime minister 
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Karami telephoned, on January 2, 1983, the Syrian Foreign Minister 
Khaddam and told him “not all the news you had received were true, the 
situation in the city [Tripoli] was dependent upon the stand taken by Jabal 
Muhsin [where the 'Alawis reside] . . . send us someone with the mandate to 
stop the deterioration immediately.” 15 Karami added that the conflict was 
not and should not be “between Tripoli and Syria . . . and that is why I am 
still calling upon his excellency President Hafiz Asad who is capable of 
ending the sedition.” 16 The next day the Lebanese Prime Minister Shafiq 
al-Wazzan, contacted the Syrian Prime Minister 'Abd al-Ra’uf al-Kasm, 
“requesting Syrian help to end the tragic situation in Tripoli.” 17 On January 4, 
1983, Rashid Karami visited Damascus and met President Asad who con- 
firmed Syria’s willingness to give the city of Tripoli all the support it needed, 
to save it from the “conspiracy” that had been hatched against it. 18 While 
Asad was receiving Karami in Damascus, a news reporter wrote of “the gates 
of Hell which opened in Tripoli . . . and the circle of fire and shells which 
besieged its people, victims of hunger, cold weather and fear, because of the 
lack of fuel, bread, water, electricity and telephone, without anyone being 
able to assist them.” 19 

All groups in Tripoli had called for the “evacuation from the city and its 
outskirts of the deterrent forces [Syrian troops] and all armed organizations, 
Lebanese and non-Lebanese, and the handing over of security to the legiti- 
mate government, i.e., the army and the internal security forces.” 20 This was 
precisely what Asad meant by conspiracy: “any request from Tripoli for the 
deterrent forces [Syrian troops] to move out of Tripoli and the north would 
be viewed by Syria as a ‘conspiracy’ against it . . . every time the pressure of 
the Tripoli request increases groups in Tripoli supportive of Syria [the 'Alawis 
of Ba'l Muhsin] explode the situation.” 21 

Some leading politicians like former president Camille Chamoun openly 
accused Syria of being behind the ongoing conflict in Tripoli. 22 The 
Sunni deputy, 'Abduh 'Uwaydat, called for the Lebanese government to 
save Tripoli, because the Syrian troops of the ADF had become “a force of 
occupation” and had to be withdrawn back to Syria. 23 

Asad's New Instrument of Terrorism: Hizballah 

Asad also tapped a new source, namely the Iranian volunteers who, in agree- 
ment with the Iranian defense minister, were sent to Lebanon, on June 10, 
1982, to fight the Israeli occupation. Husain al-Musawi left Amal and 
formed the Islamic Amal in protest against the leader of Amal, Nabih Birri, 
who had joined the Salvation Committee ( Lajnat al-Inqadh ) formed on 
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June 14, 1982. 24 Similarly, the representative of Amal in Tehran, Ibrahim 
Amin al-Sayyid, also broke away from Amal. 

In September 1982, two thousand Iranian volunteers arrived by air to 
Syria and were swiftly moved to northern Biqa' where the nucleus of 
Hizballah was formed out of the seceders from Amal. 25 The first public 
activities of Hizballah and the Iranian Revolutionary Guards was the seizure 
of the town hall in Ba'albak by an estimated five hundred masked support- 
ers of the Iranian Revolution and the storming of the Lebanese army barracks 
in Ba'albak on the eve of the anniversary of Lebanese independence, 
November 22, 1982. The attackers tore down all the Lebanese flags and the 
portraits of the president of Lebanon. 26 

Thus the authority of President Gemayel and his government was being 
challenged in the 'Alay and al-Shuf regions in Mount Lebanon, in the city of 
Tripoli, and in the northern Biqa' region. The orchestrator of these conflicts, 
the Syrian President Asad, sent a cable on the same day to President Gemayel 
congratulating him on the anniversary of Lebanon’s independence and 
wishing “the Lebanese people what they yearn for, in security, progress and 
prosperity.” 27 This was typical of Asad’s duplicitous behavior: sending 
a cable of felicitations to President Gemayel on Lebanese Independence Day 
while concomitantly unleashing his new instrument of terrorism, Hizballah, 
to attack the Lebanese army barracks in Ba'albak and tear down the Lebanese 
flag: the symbol of that independence. Asad’s message on the ground was 
loud and clear. 

The Lebanese Government Fails to Comprehend Asad's Motives 
and Goals: Both Asad's and Arafat's Promises of Withdrawal 
Count for Nothing 

As the fourth round of talks between Lebanon and Israel took place, on 
January 6, 1983, the Lebanese Prime Minister al-Wazzan visited Damascus, 
on January 8, 1983, and met Asad to discuss ending the conflict in Tripoli, 
and the Lebanese-Israeli negotiations. He was reassured of the Syrian stand 
especially with respect to withdrawal of foreign troops, and he had clearly 
stated that Lebanon did not put the Syrian withdrawal on the same level as 
that of the Israeli withdrawal. 28 

The basic flaw of the Lebanese foreign policy toward Syria was rooted in 
the misconception that Asad would withdraw his troops from Lebanon when 
Israel and Lebanon reached an agreement for the withdrawal of Israeli troops. 
The truth was the opposite of that premise: first, as long as the Israeli troops 
were in Lebanon, the balance of power on the ground would be favorable to 
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Lebanon, and thus there will be a greater chance for Syrian troops to with- 
draw, while if Israeli troops were pulled out, then the balance of power would 
be favorable to Syria; second, President Gemayel and his advisors misinter- 
preted Asad’s objectives in Lebanon, and did not realize that Asad had no 
intention of removing his troops from Lebanon voluntarily. The deception 
practiced by Asad was continuous. 

President Gemayel tried to inform Asad of the progress of the Lebanese- 
Israeli negotiations, by telephoning him on January 15, 1983, and sending 
his envoy Jean 'Ubayd the following day. However, this did not make Asad 
soften his stand and in fact had the opposite effect. The Syrian media 
claimed, on January 20, 1983, that the Lebanese-Israeli negotiations were 
not simply an internal Lebanese matter but to a large extent a Syrian 
concern. 24 If the stations of early warning were to be located on Lebanese 
soil, cautioned the official Syrian Ba'th newspaper, then it would lead to a 
“loss of Lebanese sovereignty all over Lebanon and would constitute a threat 
to Syria.” 30 Syria and the PLO (which still had thousands of fighters in 
northern Lebanon) continued to reassure Lebanon that it would evacuate its 
troops from Lebanon. Prime Minister al-Wazzan claimed on February 8, 
1983, that he had received written assurances from both Asad and 'Arafat to 
that effect. 31 There is no evidence, however, that these written assurances 
ever existed, 32 or that Asad and 'Arafat were willing to live up to their prom- 
ises. The Israelis had a better understanding of Asad’s goals at the time, and 
the head of the Israeli delegation negotiating with Lebanon, David Kimche, 
stated that “the Syrians did not intend to evacuate from Lebanon.” 33 

Lebanon Alienates Israel and Plays into Asad's Hands 

As the negotiations between Lebanon and Israel proceeded, the fighting 
between Junblat’s Druze militia and the Christian Lebanese Forces intensi- 
fied. On January 30, and again on February 4, 1983, Syria’s ally Junblat 
shelled the coastal Matn area and Christian East Beirut. Thus Syria relent- 
lessly kept the pressure on President Gemayel and his government to prevent 
Lebanon from signing an agreement with Israel. President Gemayel had 
weakened his position vis-a-vis both Asad and 'Arafat, by sending them his 
envoys and meeting Asad at the Non-Aligned Conference in New Delhi on 
March 9-10, 1983, to get their support. Simultaneously he shunned direct 
contacts with high-ranking Israeli officials whose backing he would have 
needed to end the continued occupation of the northern Biqa' valley and 
northern Lebanon by the Syrian army and the PLO fighters. Ariel Sharon, 
the Israeli defense minister at the time, put it bluntly to Pierre Gemayel, 
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the Phalangist leader. He “doubted whether his son Amin Gemayel would 
remain president if he continued to receive orders from Syria, the PLO and 
Saudi Arabia.” 34 In other words, Amin Gemayel was not listening to, let 
alone coordinating with, the Israelis in order to achieve his goals. 

The negotiations between Lebanon and Israel could have led to three out- 
comes: first, it was possible that no agreement would be signed, and that the 
Israeli troops would stay indefinitely in Lebanon. This outcome would have 
been welcomed by Asad because he could then have justified the continued 
presence of Syrian troops in Lebanon and claim publicly that Israel had no 
intention of ever leaving Lebanon. Second, an agreement that Israel sup- 
ported enthusiastically could have been reached. This would have been the 
worse scenario for Asad because Israel then could have forced the Syrian 
troops and the PLO fighters to evacuate Lebanon, and the latter would have 
become sovereign and independent again. Third, an agreement could 
have been signed, which Israel would have deemed unsatisfactory and non- 
implementable. This option would have been the ideal situation for Asad 
because he would then have had a cause to mobilize his usually subservient 
politicians and militia leaders against the Lebanese government that signed 
the agreement. More significantly, as Israel would not have been satisfied 
with the agreement it would not have exerted any effort to defend it. Thus 
from Asad’s point of view, a well-orchestrated military and terrorist campaign 
against the Lebanese government could force it to abrogate the agreement, 
without necessarily antagonizing Israel so that it did not feel compelled to 
intervene on behalf of the Lebanese government. Only a Lebanese— Israeli 
agreement that included full normalization between the two countries would 
be worth defending from Israel’s point view. 

Asad's Terrorism Targets the United States 

As the negotiations between Lebanon and Israel were moving toward an 
agreement by early April 1983, Asad increased his pressure. Utilizing his new 
instrument of terrorism, Hizballah, Asad ordered the blowing up of the U.S. 
Embassy in Beirut, on April 18, 1983, which resulted in the death of forty- 
nine people and the injury of over a hundred people. The objective of carry- 
ing out such a terrorist operation was to undermine the U.S. -sponsored 
negotiations between Lebanon and Israel, and putting an end to the role of 
Multi-National Force (MNF), which included a large contingent of U.S. 
Marines. The United States also began to train the Lebanese army in 
December 1982, the latter could have become a force that Syria would have 
had to contend with. The U.S. officer in charge of training the Lebanese 
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army claimed, in June 1983, that within six or seven months of training, the 
Lebanese army would be capable of controlling all of Lebanon. 35 

Asad had to act swiftly to undermine the role of the United States in 
bolstering the Lebanese state. Typical of Asad’s style of deception and lies, the 
Syrian government-controlled press accused the implausible other, namely 
Israel, of being behind the terrorist operation against the U.S. Embassy on 
April 18. In a revealing example of pure psychological projection, the Syrian 
newspapers preposterously claimed that Israel executed the operation first, to 
push the American public to pressure the U.S. administration to pull out its 
contingent from the MNF. Second, to hamper the ongoing negotiations 
between Lebanon and Israel. These were precisely Asad’s motives in ordering 
this terrorist operation. The Syrian newspaper Tishrin, claimed that only the 
Mossad had the capacity to undertake such an operation. 36 

This terrorist operation signalled the beginning of a campaign of terror- 
ism against the United States, which would not end until the United States 
completely shifted its policy, during the Bush administration, in favor of 
Asad’s domination of Lebanon. 

Asad Says No to any Agreement between Lebanon and Israel 

As the negotiations were coming to a fruitful end, the Syrians escalated the 
violence against regions controlled by the Lebanese government. The vio- 
lence during May 5-8, 1983, included fighting in the Shuf and 'Alay regions 
and the shelling of the northern and upper Matn as well as the Greater Beirut 
area. President Gemayel asked the commander of the Lebanese army, 
Ibrahim Tannus, to get in touch with the Syrian chief of staff, Hikmat 
al-Shihabi, to stop the shelling, which was originating from Syrian-controlled 
areas. 37 But Asad’s terrorist and military campaign in Lebanon continued 
unabated. 

When the full text of the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement was given to 
Asad during a visit to Damascus by Foreign Minister Salem, on May 12, 
Asad called it “a peace treaty harmful to Lebanon, to Syria, and to the Arab 
world.” 38 After that visit Foreign Minister Salem returned to Lebanon in 
a military helicopter, and gave a statement about his discussions in Damascus 
to the waiting journalists, ending it on an ominous prophetic note “God 
help Lebanon.” 39 Unquestionably Lebanon needed all the human and divine 
support to survive the military forces and terrorist campaigns unleashed 
by Syria. 

On May 17, 1983, the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement was signed officially 
by David Kimche, representing the Israeli government, and Antoine Fattal, 
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representing the Lebanese government in Khalde and Kiryat Shimona. 
Morris Draper was the U.S. witness to the agreement and signed it too. The 
Syrian reaction was the refusal, on May 18, 1983, to receive, in Damascus, 
the U.S. presidential envoy Philip Habib. The Lebanese— Israeli Agreement 
had a side letter stipulating that the withdrawal of Israeli troops should be 
simultaneous with the withdrawal of Syrian troops, a very reasonable 
demand if Asad was willing to withdraw the Syrian army from Lebanon. But 
Asad was unwilling to do so voluntarily, despite the claims by Syrian officials 
to the contrary, then the condition of simultaneous withdrawal became 
a veto in the hands of Asad to prevent the resolution of the issue of the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Lebanon, and to sabotage the Lebanese- 
Israeli Agreement. Asad stated, on May 31, 1983, during his visit to Libya 
to coordinate with Qadhdhafi, that when the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement 
was tied to Syria’s approval because of the side letter, that “helped us kill the 
Agreement.” 40 

There was an obvious difference between what Amin Gemayel and his 
foreign minister were saying about Syria, namely that they were willing to 
keep the dialogue going with Syrian officials, and what Asad’s goal was, 
namely to dominate Lebanon through military and terrorist means. 41 On the 
other hand, President Gemayel and his government were unable to get the 
support of Israel, because they refused to meet Israelis, let alone have tele- 
vised meetings with them, which made the Israelis “furious.” 42 It was ironic 
that Amin Gemayel and his government were talking, at the highest level, 
with Syria, which was bent on wrecking the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement 
and on dominating Lebanon again, while simultaneously shunning Israeli 
high officials who were instrumental in liberating Lebanon from the PLO 
forces and the Syrian army in the southern half of the country including 
Beirut. There were other misconceptions held by Lebanese officials who 
believed that Syria would evacuate its troops from Lebanon after Israel pulled 
out its troops. Former president Chamoun, who was not in power then, 
understood Asad’s modus operandi, and stated, on May 9, 1983, that he 
expected “the Syrians would reject any Lebanese-Israeli agreement shown 
to them because they need a pretext to refuse to pull out their troops from 
Lebanon.” 43 

Asad's Offensive on Arafat's PLO 

The rejection of the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement by Arafat in a meeting of 
the PLO’s executive committee, held in Damascus on May 8-9, 1983, did 
not save Arafat’s PLO from becoming Asad’s next target. The Syrian leader 
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unleashed the dissident PLO factions against Arafat’s PLO forces on May 15, 
1983, at the same time that he started his campaign against the Lebanese 
government, which he threatened with “a grinding civil war.” 44 Arafat was 
declared a persona non grata in Syria and had to leave Damascus on June 24, 
1983. 45 These two campaigns were a clear message to Israel that Asad was 
willing to push 'Arafat’s PLO out from the rest of Lebanon, if the Israelis 
could in turn forget about the Lebanese— Israeli Agreement. 

U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz, regarded Syria as the main obsta- 
cle to the withdrawal of foreign troops from Lebanon. However after the 
attack on the PLO, he expressed, on June 29, 1983, a favorable opinion 
about the Syrian attempt to control the PLO: it “may facilitate the with- 
drawal of foreign forces from Lebanon.” 46 Thus Shultz also misconstrued the 
goal of the Syrian offensive against the PLO. When he met Asad on July 6, 
1983, in Damascus and asked his support for the Lebanese-Israeli 
Agreement, he was unable to change Asad’s position: the latter had rejected 
it in toto. 47 

Asad Appeals to the Anti-Israel Sentiment in the Arab World 

Asad pursued his objective of redominating Lebanon, by appealing to the 
anti-Israel sentiment that pervaded the Arab world, and portraying president 
Gemayel and his government as “agents” of Israel, and also that the Lebanese 
government “represented the government of Menahem Begin.” 48 When the 
Lebanese Parliament approved the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement on June 14, 
1983, by sixty- five votes, against two votes, and four abstentions, the Syrian 
mass media raised questions about the legitimacy of the Lebanese Chamber 
of Deputies. 49 The Syrian media continued its smear campaign against the 
Lebanese government by depicting its decisions as “devoid of legitimacy” 
{ghayr sbar'i)? 0 Syria rallied its allies, Walid Junblat and Nabih Birri, who vis- 
ited Damascus on July 4, 1983, and after intensive meetings with Syrian offi- 
cials rejected the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement, and “confirmed the complete 
support of the Lebanese people by Syria against the Israeli occupation.” 51 
They also rejected the deployment of the Lebanese army into the mountain 
regions of the Shuf and 'Alay after an expected Israeli withdrawal. 52 

During Gemayel's Visit to Washington Asad Releases 
American Hostage David Dodge 

Shelling reached a crescendo during President Gemayel’s visit to the United 
States from July 19—23, 1983, leaving tens of dead and wounded: mostly 
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civilians. Syria accused the implausible other, in this case the Lebanese 
government, for the eruption in fighting. It claimed that the government was 
attempting “to cover up the project for the partition of Lebanon.” 53 

To undermine Gemayel’s visit to the United States, Syria released the 
acting president of the American University of Beirut, David Dodge, on 
July 21, 1983, the only American hostage then, who had been kidnapped, 
on July 19, 1982, by Hizballah. President Reagan had to thank Asad for his 
“humanitarian efforts.” This embarrassed President Gemayel who had been 
trying to get the full support of the United States for the withdrawal of 
Syrian troops from Lebanon. 

It was also during Gemayel’s official visit to the United States that the 
Syrian-sponsored National Salvation Front was officially proclaimed by 
Walid Junblat, on July 23, 1983, in the Syrian-occupied town of Ba'albak. 
Junblat did not mince his words when he stated that the National Salvation 
Front’s aim was to “confront” President Gemayel and his government. He 
spoke of the Syrian-controlled northern and eastern regions of Lebanon as 
“liberated areas.” 5 ' 1 The Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam fully endorsed the 
National Salvation Front and affirmed that Syria would “give support to any 
Lebanese who was working to save Lebanon from the Israeli occupation and 
the Phalangist factional hegemony.” 55 


Asad's Three-Pronged Strategy to Undermine Lebanon 

Asad set out his agenda, through military and terrorist means, to force 
President Gemayel and his government to abandon U.S., French, and Israeli 
support, and once again become dependent on Syria as the Lebanese gov- 
ernment had been prior to June 1982. In the meantime, the Syrian leader 
embarked on a three-pronged strategy that included: preventing any agree- 
ment between Walid Junblat and the Christian Lebanese Forces to end the 
fighting in the Alay and al-Shuf mountain areas, and the deployment of the 
Lebanese army to replace the withdrawing Israeli troops. 

The second element of Asad’s strategy flowed from the first: namely to 
change the military balance on the ground at the expense of the Lebanese 
government. He achieved this goal by providing arms and logistical support 
to the dissident anti- 'Arafat Palestinian militias to fight on the side of 
Junblat’s militia. 

The third element of Asad’s strategy was to attack the mainstream PLO 
of 'Arafat through the various anti- 'Arafat Palestinian factions concomitantly 
with attacks against the Lebanese government. Asad had satisfied the Israelis 
on all the three elements of his strategy. First, the Israeli government was not 
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willing to hand over the regions of 'Alay and al-Shuf to President Gemayel 
who was not being cooperative with Israelis. This was clearly indicated by 
Ariel Sharon’s comment, after meeting the Phalangist leader Pierre Gemayel 
and other Lebanese Christian leaders, in Beirut, on August 4, 1983. He said 
that Amin Gemayel “lost the last chance for restoring Lebanese sovereignty 
to Lebanon.” 56 Sharon wanted Lebanon to sign a peace treaty with Israel that 
President Gemayel refused because he did not want to incur the wrath of 
twenty-two Arab states. 57 Furthermore, the adversary of Amin Gemayel and 
his government, in the fighting in the regions of 'Alay and al-Shuf, was 
Junblat’s Druze militia, which was friendly to Israel because of the special 
and close relations that existed between the Druze and Israel. And finally, 
'Arafat’s PLO, Israel’s nemesis, was being attacked and dislodged from north- 
ern and eastern Lebanon, which must have thrilled the Israeli government. 
Asad knew very well how to placate Israel at a time when he wanted to 
redominate Lebanon. 

Asad Lures the U.S. Marines into the Conflict to 
Undermine the Multi-National Force's Mission 

Asad tried to draw the peacekeeping MNF into the conflict. Pro-Syrian mili- 
tias attacked the U.S. Marines on August 28 and fought with them for ninety 
minutes. Heavy fighting and shelling took place on August 29 and led to the 
first American casualties: two Marines killed and fourteen wounded. 58 Asad’s 
tactic was devious but simple: to attack the MNF, particularly the U.S. and 
French forces, and when they responded, accuse them of taking sides against 
the Druze and Shi'i militias that had attacked them in the first place. 

The Syrian media accused the Lebanese army, the Phalangist Party and 
the U.S. Marines of shelling West Beirut. They called for the imposition 
of “deterrent Arab penalties [' Uqubat ] against the partisan Lebanese author- 
ities.” 59 These Syrian media attacks were voiced on the eve of sending an offi- 
cial letter from the Lebanese minister of foreign affairs, Elie Salem, based on 
a decision by the Lebanese Cabinet, to secretary general of the League of 
Arab States, demanding the withdrawal of both Syrian and PLO troops from 
Lebanon. 60 President Gemayel had also sent an official letter to President 
Asad asking him to withdraw his troops. 61 

Israel Withdraws from Alay and Al-Shuf and 
Syria's Proxies Advance 

When the Israeli troops withdrew from the 'Alay and al-Shuf regions, on 
September 4, 1983, major battles took place between the Christian Lebanese 
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Forces and the Druze militia. The latter was armed and supported by Syria, 
while dissident Palestinian militias hostile to 'Arafat’s PLO actually fought 
side by side with Junblat’s Druze militia. The Syrian Minister of Defense 
Mustafa Tlas, boasted a few years later, in 1986, that Syria in supporting 
Walid Junblat, had won his “mountain war.” By preventing an agreement 
between Junblat and the Lebanese government, Asad wanted to prevent the 
Lebanese army from being deployed in the region. 

Walid Junblat and his Syrian and Palestinian allies were able to defeat 
the Christian Lebanese Forces within five days, that is, during the period 
September 4-8, 1983. Tens of thousands of Christians were forced to take 
refuge in the town of Dayr al-Qamar, the birth place and the power base of 
former president Camille Chamoun. 62 Dayr al-Qamar was not attacked by 
the Druze militia because of Israeli protection that Junblat accepted because 
of his excellent relations, his public anti-Israeli rhetoric notwithstanding, 
with Israel. The Israelis were instrumental in saving the lives of these tens of 
thousands of refugees. 63 When the Christian refugees were allowed to leave 
Dayr al-Qamar, during December 15-22, 1983, but not back to their 
villages, “a whole fully armed brigade from the Israeli Army, which controlled 
the road from Dayr al-Qamar to Damour, took all measures to protect the 
defeated retreating [Christians].” 64 

Syrian Proxies Attack the Lebanese Army 

After the defeat of the Christian Lebanese Forces in the 'Alay and al-Shuf 
regions, the Druze militia and their Palestinian allies attacked the Lebanese 
army positions in the town of Suq al-Gharb. This particular town was strate- 
gically located, and it was the major defense line for the ministry of defense 
at the Yarze and the presidential palace in Ba'abda. The presidential envoy, 
Robert McFarlane, who shuttled between Damascus and Beirut, had to focus 
on arranging a cease-fire rather than on the previous goal sought by Lebanon 
and the United States, that is, the withdrawal of Syrian and PLO troops from 
Lebanon. To complicate matters even further, Asad began to put condi- 
tions for the cease-fire. On September 13, 1983, the Syrian Minister of 
Information Faruq al-Shar' , accused the Lebanese government of thwarting 
what he called “the joint Syrian-Saudi agreement plan” by insisting on 
deploying the Lebanese army in 'Alay and al-Shuf regions. 65 Thus the 
Lebanese government was not allowed, by Asad, to deploy its own army on 
Lebanese territories! The Lebanese government remained on the defensive, 
not knowing who were its friends and who were its enemies. The Lebanese 
Foreign Minister Elie Salem, while admitting, on the one hand, that the 
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cease-fire remained elusive because of Syria’s stand that the Lebanese army 
should not be used to contain domestic conflicts, emphasized, on the other 
hand, that Lebanon should not pursue a foreign policy that undermined 
Syrian interests, and “that Lebanon would not be in favor of either the 
United States or France using force against any Arab country [i.e. Syria] .” 66 

Asad: No Cease-Fire without a National Dialogue Conference 

Asad’s strategy was to change the balance of power on the ground to force 
President Gemayel to talk to his proxies and allies in a set up that would 
favor Syria’s position. Thus Asad added to the conditions for a cease-fire that 
of convening a national dialogue conference. Prima facie the Syrian demand 
seemed reasonable. In reality this national dialogue conference, in which at 
least half the participants were Asad’s allies and proxies, would ensure that 
the issue of the withdrawal of Syrian troops would not be endorsed even if it 
were raised by some of the other participants. 

Eventually on September 25, 1983, a cease-fire was declared by President 
Gemayel in Beirut. A similar declaration was made, on the same day, in 
Damascus, by Walid Junblat, in a joint press conference with the Syrian 
Foreign Minister Khaddam and Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the Saudi 
Ambassador to the United States. Thus through changing the military 
balance on the ground and through Saudi Arabian mediation, Asad was able 
to move the Lebanese government away from its goal of freeing Lebanon 
from Syrian domination. 

Asad Directs His Terrorism against U.S. Marines, 

French Troops, and the Israeli Army 

While Asad pursued his strategy, the United States was showing an interest 
in remaining in Lebanon. Both the House of Representatives and the Senate 
authorized, on September 28 and 29, respectively, the presence of the U.S. 
Marines in Lebanon for eighteen months. 67 This must have had worried 
Asad, because the longer the U.S. Marines stayed in Lebanon the stronger 
the Lebanese army became, being trained by the United States. Conse- 
quently Asad sponsored a coordinated terrorist operation against both the 
U.S. Marines and the French contingent of the MNF, on October 23, 1983. 
It was carried out by his new instrument of terrorism, Hizballah. The 
operation resulted in a high number of casualties, with 241 dead and 
70 wounded among the U.S. Marines, and 58 dead and 15 wounded 
among the French Foreign Legion. 68 The purpose of choosing to target the 
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United States and the French troops and to ignore the contingents from Italy 
and the United Kingdom was to send a clear message to the United States 
and France that they should not support Lebanon’s request to free itself from 
Syrian domination. 

There is no doubt that Asad masterminded these attacks. Asad’s major 
ally, Walid Junblat, stated, in his typically cryptic manner, on October 24, 
1983, that such terrorist operations could be repeated “as long as the U.S. 
continues its hostile policy toward the Arab and Islamic world in support of 
the Phalangist establishment of Amin Gemayel.” 69 What he really meant was 
that if the United States continued its policy of hostility toward Syria and its 
policy of supporting the Lebanese government, there would be more of these 
terrorist operations. The Syrian Defense Minister, Mustafa Tlas, described 
the terrorist operation against the Marines and the French troops as “heroic.” 
As future events would show, Syria benefitted greatly when U.S. Marines and 
the French troops were withdrawn from Lebanon. 

Thus Asad had both the motive, the re-domination of Lebanon, and the 
means, that is, Hizballah, to be behind these terrorist operations. Hizballah 
through one of its leaders, 'Abbas al-Musawi, admitted openly and even 
boasted about the terrorist attack on the U.S. Marines and the French 
troops. 70 

In a similar fashion to the October 23 terrorist attacks, Asad unleashed an 
attack against the military headquarters of the Israeli army near Tyre, on 
November 4, 1983, which resulted in the death of sixty and the wounding 
of thirty-two Israelis. Although Israel threatened Syria with retaliation, 71 
Asad had already begun purposely his military campaign in northern 
Lebanon against Israel’s nemesis: 'Arafat and his PLO. 

Asad Targets Arafat's PLO 

On September 17, 1983, 'Arafat returned to northern Lebanon, thus play- 
ing into Asad’s hands. Asad had two objectives in mind when he unleashed 
the various dissident Palestinian organizations against the PLO. First and 
foremost, he wanted to placate Israel which he had simultaneously attacked 
through terrorist operations by Hizballah. The Syrian-sponsored military 
campaign against 'Arafat, which would eventually force him again to evacu- 
ate from Lebanon, stole the thunder from any imminent military reprisals 
against Syria, despite its sponsorship of terrorism directed against Israeli 
forces in southern Lebanon. For instance when Asad decided to mobilize his 
armed forces fearing an Israeli strike, Israel reassured Syria, on November 7, 
1983, that it had no intention of mounting an attack. 72 
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Asad’s second objective was to undermine any attempt by the PLO to join 
the peace process, and in that endeavor he had the full support of all the 
dissident Palestinian organizations, which included the Syrian-controlled 
al-Sa'iqa, Abu Musa’s Fath-Uprising, Ahmad Jabril’s PFLP-GC, Habash’s 
PFLP, and Hawatimah’s DFLP. 'Arafat’s PLO forces were pushed out from 
Nahr al-Barid and al-Baddawi Palestinian refugee camps outside Tripoli on 
November 6 and 16, 1983, respectively. 73 The military campaign against 
'Arafat’s PLO was so perfectly timed that Asad managed to not only placate 
Israel, but also the United States, which had just suffered a dramatic terror- 
ist attack at his hands. The United States simply turned its other cheek, 
and urged Syria, when it mobilized its armed forces, to show “restraint and 
prudence.” It also declared that it would not attack Syria. 74 

Asad Asserts that there will be No Fruitful Dialogue 
Unless the Lebanese-lsraeli Agreement is Abrogated 

Asad’s immediate objective for convening a national dialogue conference was 
to abrogate the Lebanese-lsraeli Agreement of May 17, 1983. To make sure 
that Syrian proxies and allies would toe the line, Franjiya, Karami, Walid 
Junblat, and Birri were summoned to Damascus where they met with Asad 
and his Foreign Minister Khaddam, on October 27, 1983, to decide on 
“a joint working paper which would include a unified stand on all issues to 
be discussed in the dialogue conference.” 75 

Asad sent his Foreign Minister Khaddam to the National Dialogue 
Conference convened in Geneva from October 31 to November 4, 1983. 
Khaddam had already coordinated a common position with Franjiya, 
Karami, Walid Junblat, and Birri on the major issues that the conferees were 
about to address. Khaddam was then able to intimidate the two other 
participants, namely former prime minister Sa’ib Salam and former speaker 
'Add 'Usayran, and secure a majority of six voices out of the total nine 
participants to support the Syrian position. 76 

Khaddam, in his statement to the conference on November 1, 1983, 
claimed that Lebanon should “return to being an independent Arab coun- 
try.” 77 What he meant was that Lebanon should fall back under the domina- 
tion of Syria. Asad wanted to force Lebanon to abrogate the Lebanese-lsraeli 
Agreement, and make Lebanon weaker and more vulnerable to Syrian domi- 
nation. This would also sour the relations between the Christian leaders 
and Israel. 

Not surprisingly Khaddam dominated the conference, and shifted the dis- 
cussion to end what he called “the Israeli occupation of southern Lebanon” 
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without basing it on the Agreement signed on May 17, 1983. 78 The issue of 
the withdrawal of Syrian troops was never mentioned in the recommenda- 
tions of the conferees. The irony is that Asad, who was orchestrating the 
redomination of Lebanon using force and terrorism, had to be officially 
thanked by the conferees. 79 

Asad Sponsors More Fighting and Terrorism to Force Out the MNF 
and to Abrogate the Lebanese-lsraeli Agreement 

President Gemayel tried to appease Syria by stating in a meeting of the 
Lebanese cabinet on November 17, 1983, that a new page had been turned 
in Lebanese-Syrian relations and that it was characterized by “brotherly” 
relations and mutual trust. In reality, however, Syria’s hostility on the ground 
continued through its proxies who refused to abide by a cease-fire agreed 
upon during the Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddam’s visit to Lebanon 
on November 16, 1983. The next day Gemayel had to send to Damascus a 
military delegation, led by the head of the military intelligence in the 
Lebanese army, Lieutenant Colonel Simon Qassis. It returned on November 
18, 1983, with promises from the Syrians that they would “exert concerted 
efforts with respect to their allies in Lebanon to achieve a permanent cease- 
fire.” 80 Meanwhile Syria, through its proxies was politically and militarily 
attacking Gemayel and his government, and continued to regard “the 
May 17 [of 1983] Agreement as a major obstacle to the return of security, 
stability and peace to Lebanon.” 81 

The U.S. policy toward Syria was also inconsistent. On November 23, 
1983, Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger openly accused Syria of spon- 
soring the blowing up of the marines headquarters of the MNF and depicted 
it as “an act of war.” 82 Meanwhile U.S presidential envoy, Donald Rumsfeld, 
had visited Damascus on November 20, 1983, and met with Foreign 
Minister Khaddam, as though Syria had no role whatsoever in the blowing 
up of the marines headquarters four weeks earlier! Then on December 4, 
1983, U.S. Navy jets attacked Syrian anti-aircraft artillery positions in 
the ’Alay and Matn regions of Mount Lebanon. Two fighter planes were 
downed, one U.S. flier killed, and another captured by the Syrians. The 
U.S. Marines’ positions in Beirut were then shelled by Syrian artillery that 
killed eight marines and wounded two others. This U.S. policy toward 
Lebanon became untenable because it sought simultaneously the withdrawal 
of Syrian troops from Lebanon, while it was unwilling to really challenge 
Syria, which had no intention of withdrawing its troops voluntarily from 
Lebanon. 
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When President Reagan stated that the United States had no desire to 
escalate the conflict with Syria and had acted in self-defense, 83 he played into 
the hands of Asad who was willing to escalate the attacks against the MNF 
to force their withdrawal. Asad initiated the attacks against the United States 
through terrorism or military actions, and then accused the United States of 
becoming involved in the fighting, while simultaneously claiming that he did 
not want a confrontation with the United States! 84 Syrian-sponsored terror- 
ism continued. In cooperation with Iran and using Hizballah, Syria targeted 
the U.S. Embassy in Kuwait on December 12, 1983, an attack that killed 
five people and wounded sixty-two. On January 18, 1984, the president 
of the American University of Beirut, Malcolm Kerr, was assassinated on 
campus, and Islamic Jihad, the covert organization of Hizballah, claimed 
responsibility. 85 While all these terrorist actions were orchestrated by Syria, 
the U.S. presidential envoy Donald Rumsfeld visited Damascus on 
December 14-15, 1983, on January 12 and 30, 1984, to discuss a proposed 
security plan for Lebanon as though Syria’s assistance was needed to end the 
conflict in Lebanon. 

Asad unleashed the Syrian-sponsored militias against the Lebanese army 
during the periods November 6-7, 14-15, 25-30, December 3, 11-14, and 
19-26, 1983. The fighting escalated when President Gemayel visited the 
United States during November 30— December 3, 1983, and led to the clo- 
sure of Beirut International Airport from November 30 until December 16, 
1983. Asad was thus forcing the Lebanese government to negotiate with 
Syria to arrange cease-fires and security plans. Meanwhile the Druze and 
Shi' i militias, which were armed by Syria, were refusing to abide by or accept 
them. The United States followed in the footsteps of the Lebanese govern- 
ment: instead of pressing for the withdrawal of Syrian troops, the U.S. envoy 
Rumsfeld ended up discussing disengagement agreements between the 
Lebanese army and the pro-Syrian Druze and Shi'i militias. It is remarkable 
how the U.S. policy-makers who knew very well that Asad was behind the 
terrorist attacks against the United States which continued unabated and 
resulted in the murder of hundreds of military and civilian Americans, would 
compartmentalize all that and proceed to deal with Asad as though nothing 
had happened, instead of inflicting upon Asad the punishment he deserved. 

The helplessness of President Gemayel and his government, during 
December 1983 and January 1984, was apparent. The MNF were not will- 
ing to fight on the side of Lebanese government because their mission was 
that of peacekeeping, nor was the Lebanese army strong enough to fight 
back, let alone retake the regions controlled by the Syrian-sponsored Druze 
and Shi'i militias. 
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The absurdity of the position of President Gemayel’s government was 
demonstrated when Simon Qassis, the director of the Lebanese Military 
Intelligence, was sent to Damascus to present a plan for the disengagement 
of the Druze and Shi' i militias from their rival Christian militias, and the 
deployment of the Lebanese army in these areas. The irony was that Syria 
itself was using the Druze and Shi'i militias to do precisely the opposite, that 
is, to undermine the authority of the Lebanese government and to fight the 
American-trained Lebanese army before it became too strong to overcome 
these Syrian-sponsored militias. 

The American policy toward Syria was innocuous. Consequently the 
Syrian minister, Faruq al-Shar', could call, on December 7, 1983, for more 
visits by the American envoy Donald Rumsfeld to Damascus, to continue the 
dialogue with the United States. 86 Having captured a U.S. pilot, Lieutenant 
Robert Goodman, when his plane was downed on December 4, 1983, Asad 
released him on January 3, 1984. after mediation by Jesse Jackson. President 
Reagan was obliged to send a letter of thanks to Asad for releasing the 
airman. 

While Gemayel Seeks Syrian Help to Expand the Government's 
Authority, Syria's Druze and Shi'i Proxies Take Over West Beirut 
and the MNF Departs from Lebanon 

While President Gemayel and his government were hoping to reach an 
agreement with Syria to prevail over its Druze and Shi'i proxy militias 
to accept a cease-fire and security plan to expand the authority of the 
Lebanese government, Asad was increasing the military pressure on 
the ground to achieve just the opposite. Undoubtedly Syrian officials in their 
negotiations with President Gemayel’s envoys to Damascus had deceived 
the Lebanese government by making them believe that Syria would support 
their efforts. 

The public statements of the Druze militia leader, Walid Junblat, more 
often than not reflected the real intentions of his Syrian masters. On 
February 1, 1984, Junblat dismissed any negotiations with President 
Gemayel, and stated that “the decisive battle is coming and [is] inevitable.” 87 
On the same day fierce battles broke out between the Druze militia and the 
Christian Lebanese Forces. Fighting also started between the Druze and 
the Shi' i militias on the one side and the Lebanese Army on the other in the 
southern suburbs of Beirut, and spread to West Beirut. In the meantime 
the Lebanese Prime Minister al-Wazzan resigned on February 4, 1984, and 
President Gemayel accepted the resignation of the nine-member cabinet. 
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He then offered an eight-point plan for reconciliation, which was totally 
rejected by both Junblat and Birri. 

There is no doubt that al-Wazzan resigned because of “direct threats” 
from Syria. 88 After causing his resignation through military pressure, Syria 
through its media depicted al-Wazzan’s resignation “as a constitutional 
crisis.” It claimed “that the regime in Lebanon was tottering, and that Syria 
could not remain silent about the danger which threatened Lebanon’s inde- 
pendencefw'c].” 89 On February 6, 1984, the Druze and Shi' i militias wrested 
control of West Beirut from the Lebanese army in very heavy fighting that 
left more than one hundred and ten dead and over four hundred wounded. 90 

The leaders of the Druze and Shi' i militias raised the ante demanding 
the resignation of President Gemayel, who in turn called for a “historical 
compromise” with the Druze and Shi'i militia leaders. 91 On February 11, 
1984, the Sa' udi-Lebanese mediator, Rafiq al-Hariri, brought to President 
Gemayel a ten-point plan for resolving the conflict between Lebanon and the 
Syrian-sponsored militias. This primarily included the abrogation of the 
Lebanese-Israeli Agreement of May 17, 1983. Gemayel hesitated about 
annulling it and stated “this Agreement is not an objective in itself. More 
important is the withdrawal of foreign troops from Lebanon, and we are 
studying the means which would guarantee the solution of this problem.” 92 

Asad realized that the Lebanese president was still committed to the 
May 17 Agreement, so he decided to unleash, on February 14, 1984, his 
Druze and Shi'i militias to dislodge the Lebanese army from al-Shahhar 
al-Gharbi region and the coastal area of Khalde south of Beirut. 93 

In light of the changing balance of power on the ground in favor of Syria, 
the United States decided on February 7, 1984, to evacuate its one thousand 
and six hundred marines from Beirut to U.S. ships off the Lebanese coast. 
On February 8, 1984, the one hundred and fifteen British soldiers of the 
MNF withdrew to British ships off the coast of Junya. The Italian contingent 
of the MNF completed its withdrawal on February 20, 1984, and the U.S. 
Marines were withdrawn between February 21 and 26, 1984. Only the 
French contingent of the MNF comprising a force of one thousand, two 
hundred and fifty men remained hoping to be replaced by a UN force. It was 
eventually withdrawn on March 31, 1984. 

Gemayel Abrogates the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement 
after His Summit with Asad and Gets Nothing in Return 

President Gemayel and his advisors were under the illusion that if they satisfied 
the foremost Syrian demand, that is, the abrogation of the Lebanese-Israeli 
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Agreement, Asad would be appreciative and consequently would halt the 
attacks against the Lebanese army and the central government. The seasoned 
former president Chamoun warned the Lebanese government, on February 24, 
1984, against abrogating the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement without any guaran- 
tees: “How can we discuss the abrogation of the Agreement upon request 
from Damascus while its troops are still occupying Lebanese land, and while 
the battle is still going on in Suq al-Gharb and Alay, and the demarcation 
lines are full of mercenaries whose money, arms and ammunition are 
provided by Syria.” 94 

The first summit meeting between President Gemayel and President Asad 
was held in Damascus during February 29-March 1, 1984. The whole dis- 
cussion concentrated on how to annul the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement of 
May 17, 1983. With the military balance on the ground in favor of Syria, 
Asad got the better of Gemayel. This meant that Syria would continue to 
try to dominate Lebanon, prevent it from ending the senseless conflict 
in southern Lebanon, and would not safeguard Lebanon’s unity nor its 
independence. 

On March 5, 1984, the Lebanese Cabinet canceled the Lebanese-Israeli 
Agreement, and the Israeli government rightly called the act “a death sen- 
tence for Lebanese independence and sovereignty.” 95 Only former president 
Chamoun and the Christian Lebanese Forces objected to President 
Gemayel’s submission to Syrian diktat. Camille Chamoun strongly opposed 
Gemayel’s visit to Damascus and called for the withdrawal of Syrian troops 
from Lebanon, 96 a demand that the Gemayel government had by then aban- 
doned. Asad was delighted with Gemayel’s decision to annul the Lebanese- 
Israeli Agreement and said that Syria felt that it had achieved “a great victory” 
and that this would convince the United States and Israel that Syria was 
“a strong barrier” that could not be bypassed. 97 

Asad Augments His Demands on Lebanon and the 

National Dialogue Conference in Lausanne Ends Inconclusively 

The abrogation of the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement paved the way for the 
convening of the National Dialogue Conference in Lausanne during 
March 12-20, 1984. The Syrian “observer” Khaddam, who had just been pro- 
moted by Asad to the post of vice president, dominated the conference by set- 
ting its agenda. Khaddam focused on what he called “the problem of the Israeli 
occupation of southern Lebanon, and the attempt by the Israelis to take over 
the Lebanese decision-making.” 98 This was a perfect example of Syrian officials 
accusing Israel of what they themselves had done or wanted to do to Lebanon. 
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The Christian leaders Camille Chamoun, Pierre Gemayel, and President 
Amin Gemayel objected to making Lebanon a confrontation state with 
Israel. Pierre Gemayel, the leader of the Phalangist Party, the largest political 
party in Lebanon, asserted “that 90 percent of the Lebanese Christians were 
siding with Israel.” 99 In fact a meeting of the Christian Lebanese Forces rep- 
resented by its commander, Fadi Ifram, and its secretary general, George 
'Adwan, the Maronite Lebanese Order of Monks represented by its presi- 
dent, Abbot Bulus Ni'man, and representatives of a large number of 
Christian organizations from the Maronite, Greek Orthodox, Syriac 
Catholic, Syriac Orthodox, and Armenian Catholic communities, issued a 
manifesto while the Lausanne Conference was in session, refusing any 
restrictions on the freedoms that the Christians of Lebanon had hitherto 
enjoyed, and rejecting the traditional medieval Muslim attitude toward 
Christians as protected people (Dhimmiyd) . They called for pluralism ( al - 
Ta 'adudiyd) “to guarantee security, freedom and equality for all Christian and 
Muslim communities {al-Majmu'at ) ,” 100 The manifesto categorically stated 
that “the Christians in Lebanon reject the Arab identity because it is at log- 
gerheads with their own identity.” 101 This implied that Arab causes like the 
Palestinian cause was of no concern to the Lebanese Christians, and conse- 
quently that Lebanon should cease to be a confrontation state against Israel 
in southern Lebanon. It also stated that Israel was not an enemy but rather a 
friend, because both the Christians in Lebanon and the state of Israel lived 
in a hostile regional environment. Finally the manifesto called for Lebanon 
to be liberated from Syrian occupation and to remain free to make its own 
domestic and foreign policy decisions without external interference. 102 

The manifesto was issued on March 13, 1984, and the Syrian Vice 
President Khaddam objected, in the session held on March 15, to its 
contents especially with respect to the Christian attacks against “Syrian 
hegemony” and typically denied any hegemonic ambitions by Syria, claim- 
ing as usual that Syria wanted to lend Lebanon a helping hand. 103 The third 
concern of the conferees was the security situation in Lebanon. Despite the 
declaration of “a total and strict cease-fire” in Beirut, agreed upon by all par- 
ticipants at the Lausanne Conference, to take effect on March 13, 1984, 104 
the cease-fire held only until March 17. Then the fighting erupted again as 
a form of pressure exerted by the Syrian proxy militias against President 
Gemayel and the Christian Lebanese Front. 105 

Asad’s real objective at the Lausanne Conference was to restrict the pow- 
ers of the Christian president and to control him by playing him off against 
the Sunni prime minister and the cabinet as a whole. In the working paper 
that Khaddam proposed, the contents of which were revealed in the ninth 
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session held on March 19, 1984, he merged the powers of the president 
with the council of ministers as a whole. He also proposed that the cabinet 
be regarded as “the highest executive and administrative authority in the 
[Lebanese] state which comprises the president of the republic . . . the prime 
minister and the ministers.” 106 The prime minister’s powers were increased 
at the expense of those of the president who, unlike the prime minister, was 
not even given a separate subsection in Khaddam’s proposed paper. 107 

The proposals were unacceptable to the Christian leaders. Even former 
president Franjiya, who had been consistently pro-Syrian, especially with 
respect to Syria’s confrontation with Israel, argued that “the prime minister 
would become the direct ( al-Mubashar ) head of state. It is unacceptable to 
give the rights of one sect [the Maronites] to another sect [the Sunnis].” 108 
Franjiya argued also that the partnership characterizing the Lebanese politi- 
cal system was undermined in this document. Franjiya’s major criticism of 
Khaddam’s working paper and his insistence on adopting the Constitutional 
Document of February 1976 did not endear him to Khaddam. He reported 
to President Asad every detail of the discussions that had taken place. 

The communique issued at the end of the National Dialogue Conference 
on March 20, 1984, included two major elements. First, the cease-fire and 
the separation of the combatants using the Gendarmerie and the army, and 
the formation of a high-security committee headed by President Gemayel. 
Second, the formation of a commission to draft a new constitution for 
Lebanon, in cooperation with the leaders who participated in the National 
Dialogue Conference. 109 

President Gemayel Holds a Second Summit with Asad 
so that a National Unity Cabinet can be Formed 

When President Gemayel returned from Lausanne, he embarked upon the 
arduous task of forming the High Security Committee with representatives 
from the Lebanese army, the Christian Lebanese Forces, Junblat’s Druze 
militia, and the Shi' i Amal militia. Gemayel was immediately faced with the 
fighting that had resumed in West Beirut, on March 22, 1984, between 
Walid Junblat’s Druze militia and the Sunni militia of al-Murabitun. The 
Druze militia occupied the headquarters of al-Murabitun in the Abu Shakir 
Quarter, took over its broadcasting radio station, and almost defeated its rival 
West Beirut-based Sunni militia. Fighting also erupted across the Green Line 
between Christian and Muslim militias, and between the Druze militia and 
the Lebanese army in the Suq al-Gharb region. Heavy fighting continued 
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unabated during March 26-28, 1984, with twenty-five dead and over one 
hundred and twenty-two wounded. The fighting led to the convening, by 
President Gemayel, of the first meeting of the newly formed High Security 
Committee on March 28, 1984. 110 

President Gemayel was in a bind. Despite numerous declarations of 
cease-fire he was not able to stop the conflict, because Walid Junblat’s Druze 
militia and the Shi' i Amal militia continued to fight. On the other hand, he 
needed Asad’s help to establish a permanent cease-fire, but it was Asad who, 
through his proxies, was keeping the conflict going. The proof that Junblat’s 
militia and Birri’s Amal militia were behind the fighting was the explanation 
offered by the Syrian government-controlled Radio Damascus. The reason 
for the inability of the government to establish a firm cease-fire, according 
to the radio, was “the lack of agreement on changes that might satisfy the 
opposition groups, which are supported by Syria.” 111 

The ulterior objectives of the Syrian President Asad were clearly revealed 
by the demand of his three major allies for the return of the Syrian troops (of 
the former ADF) to areas of conflict such as Beirut. First, it was 'Asim Qansu 
the head of the Lebanese branch of the Syrian Ba'th Party, who stated on 
April 9, 1984, that he “regarded the return of the Deterrent forces [Syrian 
troops] to Lebanon is the only and simpler solution [to end the conflict] at 
the present time.” 112 Similarly, Franjiya, a staunch ally of Asad, stated, on 
April 10, 1984, that “the only solution for the Lebanese problem is the 
return of the Syrian troops.” 113 Qansu later added that the return of the 
Syrian troops “was a last-resort solution to impose security and stability.” 114 
Walid Junblat followed suit, on April 12, 1984, by suggesting “the return of 
the Syrian Deterrent forces to put an end to the fighting.” 115 

President Gemayel was again taken in when he held a summit with 
Asad on April 19, 1984. There was an agreement on the formation of the 
so-called National Unity ( Ittihad Watani ) Cabinet. The new cabinet formed 
by Rashid Karami, on April 30, 1984, comprised ten members most of 
whom were controlled by Syria. Only three, Camille Chamoun, Pierre 
Gemayel, and Victor Qasir were neither Syrian allies nor could be pressured 
by Syria. The other seven were either strong Syrian allies like Nabih Birri 
and Walid Junblat, or regarded as being pro-Syrian like Rashid Karami, 
Salim al-Huss, and 'Abdallah al-Rasi (Franjiya’s son-in-law). The former 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, 'Add 'Usayran, and the Greek 
Catholic leading politician of Zahle, Joseph Skaf, could be prevailed upon 
to toe the Syrian line because of the pressure Asad could put on their 
constituencies. 
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Asad's Terrorism Targets the United States and 
France in Lebanon 

Although the United States and France had abandoned their mission in 
Lebanon when the MNF was withdrawn, Asad continued to have apprehen- 
sions that these two powers would still try to play a role in Lebanon at the 
expense of Syria. So he pursued his policy of harassing the French and the 
Americans. However, to claim that the attacks against them were not of his 
making, he deployed Syrian troops in the Ba'albak region where the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards had been stationed. Some clashes took place between 
the two sides on May 18, 1984, which appeared to Western policy-makers 
as if Syria and Hizballah were on a collision course! The truth was that 
Hizballah was serving its two masters: Syria and Iran. All Western expecta- 
tions that Hizballah would come into conflict with Syrian troops were base- 
less. In fact Hizballah was doing its master’s bidding by taking more hostages 
after kidnapping William Buckley on March 16, 1984. The Presbyterian 
clergyman, Benjamin Weir, was kidnapped on May 8, 1984, and the head of 
the Catholic Relief Services, Reverend Martin Jenco, was kidnapped on 
January 8, 1985. Hizballah also killed the French military observers who 
were sent to Lebanon in the wake of Frances withdrawal of its contingent 
of the MNF on March 31, 1984. One French military observer was killed 
and another was wounded in Beirut on June 6, 1984. 116 The body of a French 
senior military observer was found on the Green Line between East and West 
Beirut on January 8, 1985, and on January 14, 1985, two French military 
observers were killed in the suburb of Burj al-Barajnah. Islamic Jihad (one 
of the operational code-names of Hizballah) claimed responsibility. 117 In the 
meantime the U.S. Embassy annex in 'Awkar, in East Beirut, was targeted. 
A Hizballah suicide car-bomber with 400 pounds ofTNT and four Soviet Grad 
rockets, attacked the annex on September 20, 1984, killing twenty-three per- 
sons and wounding sixteen others. Islamic Jihad, which claimed responsibility, 
boasted that “the operation goes to prove that we will carry out our previous 
promise not to allow a single American to remain on Lebanese soil.” 118 On 
November 27, 1984, the Italian authorities caught seven members of Islamic 
Jihad as they were planning an attack against the U.S. Embassy in Rome. 119 


Syria's Allies, Karami and Franjiya, are Punished 
for Not Toeing the Line 

The new Prime Minister Rashid Karami, made a major faux pas in an inter- 
view given to Monday Morning, on June 17, 1984. He ruled out inviting the 
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Syrian troops of the defunct ADF back to Beirut to enforce a cease-fire. 120 
Subsequently fighting erupted between pro-Syrian and anti-Syrian militias in 
the city of Tripoli, Karami’s constituency, during the period July 2-5, 1984, 
and again during July 24-25, on the eve of Karami’s visit to Damascus. The 
hapless Karami then visited King Fahd of Saudi Arabia on July 28, 1984, and 
asked him to reopen the Saudi Embassy in Beirut. King Fahd obliged and 
soon after the Saudi charge d’affaires, Abu Bakr al-Rafi', returned to Beirut. 
On August 24, 1984, the Saudi consulate in Beirut was raided and burned 
by members of Hizballah. 121 Prime Minister Karami’s illusions that he could 
swerve away from the path set by Asad, let alone seek the support of Saudi 
Arabia to prop up his position were thus dispelled. 

Former president Franjiya also committed a faux pas. He suggested to 
President Gemayel to bargain with Asad and ask him as a quid pro quo for 
the abrogation of the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement, to guarantee the constitu- 
tional powers of the Lebanese presidency. Naively President Gemayel 
informed the Syrian president of Franjiya’s piece of advice. Asad immediately 
decided to punish Franjiya by unleashing the militia of the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party from al-Kura region, which attacked Franjiya’s stronghold 
in the Zgharta region. Twenty-seven people were killed and seventy-two 
wounded in three days of fighting during July 10-12, 1984. Predictably, 
an agreement was then reached between the two militias in Damascus on 
July 17, 1984, and Syrian troops were deployed in several villages to enforce 
a cease-fire. 122 From then on Franjiya became a vehement critic of President 
Gemayel outbidding some of his other pro-Syrian opponents. 

While Syria Trumpets Its Support for Gemayel and the 
National Unity Cabinet, it Undermines All their Security Plans 
and Cease-Fires 

Asad’s modus opemndi in Lebanon was made up of many layers of deception. 
What was said or claimed publicly was not necessarily true unless supported 
with what was actually happening on the ground. Despite various attempts 
to have permanent cease-fires and to deploy the Lebanese Gendarmerie and 
the Lebanese army in a number of regions of Lebanon, these attempts repeat- 
edly failed. When Prime Minister Karami declared in the Lebanese Cabinet 
meeting of August 8, 1984, that the coastal road between al-Awali in south- 
ern Lebanon to al-Madfun in northern Lebanon would be opened, Syria’s 
allies created so many obstacles that the road could not be opened. They 
put forward demands that were almost impossible to fulfill such as Birri’s 
demand for the deployment of the Lebanese army on the coastal road south 
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of Beirut where the Israelis had not yet withdrawn, or Junblat’s refusal of any 
deployment of the Lebanese army in the mountain regions of the Shuf and 
'Alay. 123 Syrian officials, including Vice President Khaddam, participated in 
the intensive discussions of the Lebanese Cabinet, for instance at the Bikfaya 
retreats on November 1 and 24, 1984. There were also direct telephone dis- 
cussions between President Gemayel and President Asad on November 2, 7, 
and 15, 1984 on domestic matters. 124 Asad’s deception was difficult to per- 
ceive because publicly Syria supported the proposed security plans, while 
covertly it undermined these plans through Birri and Junblat, thus disclaim- 
ing any responsibility for their failure. Some prominent Lebanese politicians 
were not taken in by Asad’s claim that Syria was supporting Lebanon and its 
government. The secretary general of the Lebanese Front, Deputy Edward 
Hunain, wondered out loud, on January 17, 1985: “Why did the Syrian 
President Asad permit his proxies to obstruct the security plans, if he had 
affirmed his determination to assist Lebanon to regain it security? Why did 
he allow his proxies to denigrate his official ally ( Halifabu al-Rasmi) President 
Amin Gemayel?” 125 

The Syrian Vice President Khaddam claimed, in a typical accusation 
of the implausible other, that as Syria had backed President Gemayel and 
Prime Minister Karami, then the fighting “indicated the Israeli role in the 
continuation of the deterioration ( al-tadahwar ) in security.” 126 

Israel Withdraws from Sidon, and the Lebanese Army, Gemayel, 
and Karami are Enthusiastically Hailed by the People 

The Israeli cabinet approved, on January 14, 1985, the first phase of a three- 
phase re-deployment of Israeli troops in southern Lebanon. The Naqurah 
military talks between Israel and Lebanon, which were reconvened on 
January 24, 1985, were again suspended because Syria prevented the 
Lebanese negotiators from discussing security measures with the Israelis. 
Syria wanted the Lebanese negotiators to discuss only a timetable for Israeli 
withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, the first phase of the Israeli withdrawal from the city of Sidon 
and its adjacent regions began on January 20, 1985. It was completed on 
February 16, 1985. The immediate deployment of the Lebanese Gendarmerie 
and the Lebanese army began on January 13, 1985, and was welcomed by 
Sidon’s residents. To mar this welcome for the legitimate forces of law and 
order, a car bomb exploded in front of the house of Mustafa Sa'd, the princi- 
pal political leader of Sidon, who had headed the locally based Populist 
Nasserite Organization, on January 21, 1985. It killed and wounded over 
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fifty people. Sa'd’s wife and daughter were killed and he lost his sight 
permanently. The implausible other Israel was as usual blamed for this inci- 
dent. Even Prime Minister Karami joined in the usual pro-Syrian chorus 
and accused Israel, while all evidence pointed to Syria. 127 Syria would have 
benefitted greatly from the disruption of law and order associated with the 
return of the Lebanese state institutions to Sidon. And what better way to 
achieve this disruption than to have a major political leader like Mustafa Sa'd 
assassinated. Fortunately the latter survived, although he was blinded. 

On February 16, 1985, units of the Lebanese army entered Sidon and 
were warmly cheered. Rice was thrown at the troops as the Sidonian popu- 
lace welcomed “the legitimate authority” to their city. When President 
Gemayel and Prime Minister Karami visited Sidon the next day, the crowds 
spontaneously carried them on their shoulders, chanting slogans of sup- 
port. 128 This spontaneous and unrehearsed demonstration of support, by 
the predominantly Muslim population of Sidon, toward both the Christian 
President Gemayel and the Muslim Prime Minister Karami must have 
worried Asad, who watched the whole event on television. 129 When Karami 
and Gemayel were in Sidon basking in popular support, al-Huss along with 
Junblat and Birri met with Asad. 130 Asad must have realized that the 
Lebanese people were fed up with conflict and destruction and the unruly 
militias, and longed for a return of the Lebanese legitimate authorities 
(. Shar'iya ). To undermine that authority, Asad sent to Sidon, on February 18, 
1985, his latest instrument of terrorism, Hizballah. It went on a rampage 
denouncing the visit of Gemayel and Karami, and burning the Lebanese flag. 
Asad decided that the peaceful transfer of power to the Lebanese legitimate 
institutions in the wake of the Israeli withdrawal had to be thwarted. 

Asad Raises the Ante by Intensifying Conflict to Discredit 
Gemayel and Karami 

Walid Junblat was one of Asad’s major instruments for blocking security 
plans agreed upon by all parties to the conflict. Syria never openly acknowl- 
edged Walid Junblat’s role in undermining these plans, because it always 
publicly endorsed the various security agreements to deploy the Lebanese 
army all over Lebanon. Pierre Gemayel died in September 1984 and was 
replaced in the National Unity Cabinet by Joseph Hashim. The latter 
believed that “the Syrian stand was truthful and serious on helping Lebanon, 
and on guaranteeing its security, stability and the liberation of its territo- 
ries.” 131 Although Joseph Hashim accepted the Syrian public stand lock, 
stock and barrel, his analysis of Walid Junblat’s behavior was insightful. 
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He described how the security plan that encompassed the coastal region, 
from al-Madfun in northern Lebanon to al-Awali in southern Lebanon, was 
approved in the Bikfaya retreat in the presence of President Gemayel, Prime 
Minister Karami, the Syrian Vice President Khaddam, and high-ranking 
Lebanese and Syrian officers. He maintained, in December 1984, that the 
Lebanese Military Council, “which was now composed of different sects 
[including Junblat’s Druze sect] laid down the plan in all its details and intri- 
cacies and was signed by the all members of the council. Then the plan was 
thwarted by Junblat’s rejection of it and I don’t know what the reason was 
[for his rejection].” 132 Once again it is important to realize that what Asad 
publicly endorsed was not necessarily his real stand. Walid Junblat, under 
Syrian pressure, was simply sabotaging all security plans put forward by 
President Gemayel and the Karami Cabinet. This was to discredit them in 
the eyes of the majority of the Lebanese who were yearning for the return of 
the Lebanese legitimate authorities. 

Asad Unleashes the Forces of Junblat and Birri to Take Over 
Iqlim Al-Kharrub and the Coastal Area South of Beirut 
rather than the Lebanese Army 

Tranquility and peace characterized the withdrawal of the Israeli troops from 
Sidon and its environs. This situation, however was not acceptable to Asad. 
He prodded his proxies Junblat and Birri as well as the Nasserite Populist 
Organization, in Sidon, whose leader Mustafa Sa'd had recently been 
blinded by a car bomb, to attack the Christian Lebanese Forces militia in the 
Zahrani region, adjacent to Sidon, as well as Iqlim al-Kharrub: predomi- 
nantly Christian regions. The Syrian pretext for doing so was the taking over 
of the Lebanese Forces by a hardline commander, Samir Ja'ja', on March 13, 
1985. The fighting started on March 19, 1985, by Asad’s proxies. 

President Gemayel made a brief visit to Damascus on March 23, 1985, 
and the Syrian media attacked the take over of the Christian Lebanese Forces 
by Ja'ja' as “serving Israeli and imperialist interests.” 133 Both Birri and 
Karami accused the implausible other, Israel, of instigating the fighting in 
Sidon. 134 

The commander of the Lebanese army, General Michel 'Awn, visited 
Damascus, on April 1, 1985, to coordinate with Syria the deployment of 
Lebanese army units in Sidon. However, his attempts to end the fighting 
failed. Even when a cease-fire was concluded, on April 22, 1985, Junblat’s 
militia, Birri’s Amal, and Palestinian militias prevented the deployment of 
the Lebanese army units in Sidon. 135 When the Christian Lebanese Forces 
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evacuated the Zahrani region, east of Sidon, the various Muslim militias 
forced twenty-two thousand Christian families to leave their homes, and 
Junblat’s militia and Birri’s militia gained control of the coastal highway 
between Beirut and Sidon. 

The people of Sidon also had to pay dearly for their exuberance during 
the February visit of Gemayel and Karami by being subjected to a conflict a 
month later. Nazih Bizri got the message and realized that he had incurred 
the wrath of the Syrians by warmly welcoming the Lebanese leaders, so he 
urged the Sidonian population to “ take up arms to defend itself.’ He said he 
halted contacts with the central government because of its inability to stop 
the bloodshed.” 136 Thus Asad prevented once again the Lebanese legitimate 
leaders from asserting their authority through the Lebanese army on 
Lebanese territory, undermining in the process President Gemayel’s and 
Prime Minister Karami’s powers and credibility in the eyes of the public. 

Asad Continues Undermining the Peace Process and 
Attacking Arafat's PLO 

When 'Arafat’s PLO called for convening the seventeenth meeting of the 
Palestine National Council (PNC) in Amman, Jordan, the Syrian newspaper 
al-Thawm warned the PLO against convening this meeting. 1 ” 7 All attempts 
at mediating between 'Arafat and Syria by Algeria and South Yemen had 
failed, and consequently the PNC meeting was held in Amman during 
November 22-29, 1984. Gradually King Husain wooed 'Arafat away from 
his former ally Syria and reached an agreement with him on February 1 1 , 
1985. Syria condemned the Jordanian-PLO Accord as “a new serious plot 
aimed at liquidating the entire Palestine question and at enabling the United 
States and Israel to impose humiliating settlements on the Arabs.” 138 To 
remind the Reagan administration of Syria’s importance and to upstage the 
Jordanian-PLO Accord and Saudi Arabian King Fahd’s visit to Washington, 
Jeremy Levin, an American journalist who had been kidnapped by 
Hizballah, in March 1984, was allowed to “escape” from his captors on 
February 14, 1985. He “accidentally” found himself near a Syrian army post 
and was duly transferred to Damascus. 139 The next day President Reagan 
thanked Asad for Syria’s “positive role” in Levin’s release. 

The war against the Palestinian camps, which began on May 19, 1985, 
and was fought by Birri’s Amal, was first and foremost Asad’s war. Asad timed 
it with the Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon. This was completed 
on June 10, 1985, except in the security zone where General Antoine Lahd’s 
South Lebanon Army, in alliance with Israeli forces remained. Asad’s aim in 
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unleashing Birri’s Amal against the Palestinian camps was to reenact the 1976 
attacks against the PLO-LNM alliance that had prepared the ground for a 
full Syrian military intervention in Lebanon with the tacit approval of Israel 
and the United States Asad wanted to re-occupy the regions from which the 
Syrian army had been pushed out during the period February 1 97 8 — 
September 1982. In justifying his actions against the PLO, the leader of 
Amal, Birri, said: “We will not permit their ['Arafat’s PLO] return.” Birri 
repeated that statement at least three times and added: “We will not stand for 
a return of the situation to what it was before 1982.” 140 

These words must have been music to the ears of the Israelis. They 
harbored the illusion that Birri’s Amal would pacify the region of southern 
Lebanon. However, Asad was preparing another surprise for the Israelis: the 
replacement of 'Arafat’s PLO in southern Lebanon by Hizballah a militant 
Islamic terrorist organization. The Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
who was the architect of the unilateral withdrawal plan, had an ominous 
premonition of what the future held: “If the Lebanese war concludes with 
our having struck a certain blow, for a certain period, against the PLO in 
Lebanon, but in its place comes Shiite terrorism, this will be an extremely 
grave development from the point of view of the problem of terrorism that 
Israel will have to cope with.” 141 

The prevailing Israeli view, expressed by Yitzhak Rabin, was that Lebanon 
had been a quagmire for the Israelis, and that if the Syrians were foolish 
enough to get bogged down in Lebanon too, they were welcome to do so. 
This view, which holds no water whatsoever, was unfortunately widely held 
by Israeli policy-makers. This was the period prior to the Oslo I Agreement 
of September 13, 1993. Then the PLO was still the nemesis of almost all 
Israeli politicians across the spectrum. When Birri’s Amal launched its attacks 
against the Palestinian camps in Beirut on May 19, 1985, Israel had already 
embarked on a unilateral withdrawal of its troops from southern Lebanon, 
except for the security zone. Asad then deduced that the gradual deployment 
of Syrian troops in Lebanon, while Amal was fighting the Palestinians, would 
not be faced with a negative Israeli reaction. 

Although it was under Syrian pressure that Amal attacked the Palestinian 
camps, the Syrian Vice President Khaddam blamed the PLO for starting the 
conflict. “Syria can no longer allow 'Arafat to use the [Palestinian] refugee 
camps in Lebanon to sabotage the Syrian role,” he claimed. 142 While PLO 
leader 'Arafat accused Syria, on May 20, 1985, of prodding Amal to attack 
the Palestinian camps in Beirut. He demanded “an immediate Arab inter- 
vention to stop the barbaric massacres.” 143 The fact that two of these 
Palestinian camps in West Beirut, namely Sabra and Shatila were subjected 
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earlier to unspeakable massacres of civilians by the Christian Lebanese Forces 
in September 1982, or that many of the Palestinians who were defending the 
camps against Antals incursions were members of organizations that were 
pro-Syrian and anti-'Arafatist, did not deter Asad from pursuing the offen- 
sive irrespective of the cost in casualties and destruction. 

On June 11, 1985, members of Birri’s Amal militia hijacked a Jordanian 
plane flying from Beirut and demanded to go to Tunis. They intended to 
object to the meeting of the Arab League, which had ended there on June 9, 
1985. The Syrian foreign minister had walked out from that Arab League 
meeting, which had called for an immediate and complete cease-fire and the 
lifting of the siege imposed by Amal on the Palestinian camps. The Amal 
hijackers had a Syrian agenda: they demanded, inter alia, that 'Arafat and 
King Husain of Jordan end their “collusion,” that is, they criticized the 
Jordanian-PLO Accord. 144 


Syrian Proxies Increase their Attacks on the Withdrawing 
Israeli Army Not to Push it Out but to Keep it in 

As Israel was unilaterally withdrawing from southern Lebanon, there was an 
increase in the attacks against the Israeli army. Four Israeli soldiers were killed 
in two incidents on February 10, 1985. Five days earlier, ten Israeli soldiers 
were wounded by an explosion of a booby-trapped car east of Tyre. 145 Some 
journalists who reported from the region claimed that “the pattern of attacks 
appeared to indicate not only stepped-up guerilla activity against Israeli 
forces in southern Lebanon but a decision by local militias in the area to pres- 
sure Israel to accelerate its withdrawal timetable.” 146 This was typical of an 
analysis that was off the mark. The Israeli forces were attacked so that 
Hizballah, Amal, and the dissident Palestinians could make the hollow claim 
that they had forced the Israelis to withdraw. Also Asad unleashed these guer- 
rillas not to push Israeli forces out of Lebanon, but to make sure that Israel 
would not withdraw completely and would stay in the self-declared security 
zone! Five hours before the last Israeli combat troops withdrew from south- 
ern Lebanon on June 10, 1985, two Katyusha rockets hit a farming settle- 
ment in western Galilee. 147 This was a clear reminder that the contrived 
artificial conflict in southern Lebanon, perpetuated by Asad, would con- 
tinue. It was, therefore, not surprising that Israel, in the wake of its 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon, did keep an undisclosed number of 
patrols and advisors in the Security Zone to assist the Christian-led South 
Lebanon Army. 
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Asad Increases Terrorism against Western Targets to Prevent any 
Power from Intervening in Lebanon 

On May 28, 1985, the director of the American University of Beirut hospi- 
tal was kidnapped, and on June 9, 1985, the Dean of Agriculture at the 
American University of Beirut, Thomas Sutherland, was taken by Islamic 
Jihad: one of the covert names used more frequently by Hizballah. This 
increased the number of American hostages to eight. 148 On June 14, 1985, 
a TWA jetliner (Flight 847) flying from Athens to Rome was hijacked by 
Hizballah members and forced to land at the Beirut Airport. The hijackers 
demanded the release of some seven hundred Lebanese prisoners whom 
Israel had moved to Atlit in the wake of the withdrawal of its troops from 
southern Lebanon. 

There were many dimensions to this hijacking incident. While the iden- 
tity of the hijackers remained ostensibly mysterious, the Cabinet Minister 
Nabih Birri moved into the limelight. Asad purposely put him in charge of 
the mediation to release the TWA hostages. This took place at the time when 
Birri’s militia launched its attacks against the Palestinian camps. His militia 
had already hijacked a Jordanian airliner, on June 12, 1985, and blown it 
up on the tarmac of Beirut Airport, to protest the Arab League resolution 
calling for an end to Amal’s war against the Palestinian camps. Asad was 
sending a clear message to Israel and the United States that if Syria redomi- 
nated Lebanon it would not allow the return of 'Arafat’s PLO. 

Nabih Birri agreed to mediate on June 17, 1985, after the hijackers forced 
the TWA plane to be flown to Algiers. There sixty-four hostages were 
released on June 15 and 16, after the Hizballah hijackers killed an American 
service man, Robert Stetham, who was on board the jetliner. Birri began 
negotiating on behalf of the Hizballah hijackers, adopting their demands for 
the release of seven hundred and thirty-five Shi’i prisoners held in Israel. 149 
Birri ordered Hizballah to move the remaining forty-three hostages off the 
plane for their own safety, but in reality to prevent a rescue operation. Four 
hostages were released on June 18, but the thirty-nine others were kept by 
the hijackers. 150 

An official spokesman of Hizballah, Ibrahim al-Amin, insisted that there 
were “ ‘no special or specific ties with Amal, no consultations,’ during the 
hostage affair.” 151 When al-Amin was asked whether the Hizballah hijackers 
“would prefer Syria to take charge of the crisis instead of Nabih Birri” 
he replied: “ ‘This is a very sensitive issue, and the real power centers in it are 
the hijackers. Any party entering as mediator or nonmediator will fail if not 
provided the opportunity to succeed.’ ” 152 Syria was behind the whole TWA 
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“event.” The issue was sensitive because both Birri and Hizballah were work- 
ing on behalf of Syria. Al-Amin, the Hizballah official, openly said that the 
ties with Syria “ ‘were good and without problems.’ ” 153 News analysts, how- 
ever, like Jonathan C. Randal maintained that Syria was merely a mediator 
in the crisis involving the TWA hostages “whose deliverance Assad seems to 
be genuinely committed to bringing about.” 154 Despite the fact that the 
whole infrastructure of Hizballah was then in the Syrian-controlled Biqa' 
region, Jonathan C. Randal claimed without any evidence that what was 
hampering the Syrian efforts was “the limited leverage” that Syrian President 
Asad had on Hizballah. 155 Western officials were also off the mark in their 
analysis. The correspondent for The New York Times in Beirut then, Thomas 
L. Friedman, quoted “a Western official who is a long-time observer of the 
local scene,” who said: “ ‘The people see the hijacking as a power struggle 
between Berri and Hezbollah for the south, with the Americans serving as 
the pawns.’ ” 156 

Asad’s goal behind the kidnappings and the hijacking of TWA Flight 847 
was to force the United States to deal with him, and to seek his help in releas- 
ing hostages taken by terrorist organizations. In fact the thirty-nine TWA 
hostages were freed before the Lebanese prisoners were released by Israel, 
contrary to the hijackers’ demands. This was because Asad had called the 
shots from the beginning and the release of the seven hundred and thirty-five 
prisoners by Israel was merely a pretext to create an issue to justify the hijack- 
ing of the TWA airliner. Syria told the Reagan administration that the thirty- 
nine hostages were to be released on June 29, 1985, but there was a delay in 
their release until the next day June 30. The Syrians expressed astonishment 
at the delay, 157 and U.S officials like Ambassador Robert Oakley, who was in 
charge of counterterrorism at the State Department, and April Glaspie, the 
American Charge d’Affaires in Damascus, were taken in by the Syrian histri- 
onics. The delay in the release of the hostages was due to threats made by 
President Reagan on June 28, 1985, to which Birri and Hizballah objected, 
fearing retaliation after the release of the TWA hostages. The irony is that the 
Syrians, who had masterminded the hijacking, made American officials agree 
to a Syrian proposal that the Reagan administration “re-issue an old state- 
ment affirming its support for Lebanon in order to reassure the hijackers.” 158 

Syria was neither blamed nor punished for the TWA hijacking, but on the 
contrary was praised by U.S. officials for its role in releasing the hostages. 
Statements were even made about hopes for better relations with Syria. 159 
U.S. officials continued to entertain the false notion that Iran was behind 
the hijacking, and that Syria was not involved. They refused to see the 
obvious facts on the ground, that Hizballah was from the beginning 
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a Syrian-Iranian joint venture, and that the whole infrastructure of 
Hizballah was built on Syrian-controlled territory. 

The other major reason for hijacking the American airliner was part of 
Asad’s war on Lebanon. He wanted to make Lebanon a place associated with 
terrorism, and to cut off its ties with Western countries and in particular with 
the United States. He achieved his purpose when the United States imposed 
sanctions on the Beirut Airport, in the wake of the TWA hijacking. 160 
Isolating Lebanon from the outside world, and from the West in particular, 
through acts of terrorism by Syrian proxies was a necessary precondition to 
facilitate Asad’s relentless campaign to redominate Lebanon. 

The Syrian Offensive to Redominate Lebanon begins in Earnest 

In the wake of the TWA hostage crisis, Asad summoned the leading Muslim 
politicians and clergymen to Damascus on July 7, 1985. 161 The list of con- 
ferees included the Sunni Prime Minister Karami, the Shi' i Antals leader 
Birri, and the leading Hizballah clergyman Fadlallah. The conferees called for 
a new constitution and the disbanding of militias. This was the beginning of 
the Syrian-inspired Tripartite Agreement that was to be signed in Damascus 
on December 28, 1985. The conferees also called for a peace plan to be 
implemented on the ground with thirty-five Syrian military observers, the 
first step in Asad’s growing military reoccupation of the Lebanese regions 
from which Syrians had been forced to evacuate in the wake of Israel’s 
Operation Peace for Galilee. 

Syria, through its proxies, increased pressure on President Gemayel. The 
Druze leader Walid Junblat stated, on July 15, 1985, that no reconciliation 
with the Christians would be possible as long as President Gemayel remained 
in power. 162 Former president Franjiya reiterated his demand, on August 1, 
1985, for President Gemayel’s resignation as the only way to achieve peace in 
Lebanon. 163 

Despite President Gemayel’s call for a new constitution, and a new 
political system for Lebanon, after his meeting with Asad in Damascus on 
August 8, 1985, 164 military pressure by Syrian proxies continued unabated. 
On August 12, 1985, artillery and rockets exchanges between West Beirut 
and East Beirut hit forty neighborhoods killing sixteen and wounding more 
than seventy-five people. 165 On August 16, heavy fighting flared up in Beirut 
and nineteen people were reported killed and eighty-two wounded. 166 A car 
bomb exploded near a crowded supermarket in the Christian region of Jal 
al-Dib north of Beirut, on August 17, 1985, killing fifty people and wound- 
ing more than a hundred. 167 On August 21, 1985, bombardments of 
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residential areas in Beirut continued killing forty-two people and wounding 
scores of others. On that day the Syrian proxy Birri “reaffirmed his commit- 
ment to a military solution as the only way to solve Lebanon’s crisis.” 168 Birri 
in a rally held in Ba'albak, on August 31, 1985, raised the ante by calling for 
the reform of the political system to include the rotation of the presidency 
among the six major religious sects of Lebanon. 169 

As the fighting continued, Prime Minister Karami told reporters that the 
cabinet, in its meeting of August 22, 1985, convened in Bikfaya with 
President Gemayel presiding, “demanded the deployment of Syrian observers 
throughout Beirut and Syrian help in drafting a comprehensive security plan 
that would end the conflict.” 170 After a meeting of Muslim leaders including 
Prime Minister Karami and the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Husain al-Husaini, Karami announced that they had decided “to ask Syria to 
send troops to help check the worsening security situation in Beirut.” 171 The 
deployment of a one hundred strong Syrian military unit on November 27, 
1985, 172 was indicative of the gradual Syrian military return to Beirut. 

Asad worked on other fronts as well. First, the head of intelligence in the 
Lebanese Forces, Elie Hubayqa, made a secret visit to Damascus in the spring 
of 1985, 179 and decided to become Syria’s man in the hitherto anti-Syrian 
Christian Lebanese Forces. On May 9, 1985, Hubayqa managed to be 
elected the president of the executive committee of the Lebanese Forces. At 
that meeting he called for “special relations with Syria.” 174 In another closed 
meeting, in July 1985, which included Samir Ja'ja' and Karim Pakradouni, 
Hubayqa pointed to the recent shelling of the Christian areas by Syrian 
artillery and put it in a dramatic manner: “We have to choose either the 
Syrian gun or a dialogue with Syria.” 175 This clearly shows how Syria forced 
Lebanese leaders to acquiesce to its redomination of Lebanon. When Elie 
Hubayqa, accompanied by five other leading members of the Lebanese 
Forces, visited Damascus on September 19, 1985, the Syrian Vice President 
Khaddam lectured him on the need to make “a social revolution ... a great 
upheaval like the Bolsheviks had done to uproot the Tzars.” 176 This was 
another illustration of the way the Syrian revolutionary leaders who came to 
power through a coup d’etat did not understand the democratic process that 
enabled Lebanon to exist as a free polity. 

On another front a military campaign was being waged against the 
militias of the Islamic Unification Movement (IUM) ( Harakat al-Tawhid 
al-Islami ) headed by Shaykh Sa'id Sha'ban who controlled most of Tripoli. 
A car bomb exploded on August 20, 1985, killing forty-four people and 
wounding ninety others. 177 Fighting erupted between the militias of the 
IUM and those of the Syrian-backed 'Alawi militias of the Ba'l Muhsin 
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quarter in Tripoli and continued for ten days from September 15-24, 1985. 
One hundred and ninety-six people were killed and five hundred and sixty- 
five wounded. 178 Despite the attack Shaykh Sa'id Sha'ban refused to let the 
Syrian troops enter Tripoli. Military clashes again erupted between the two 
sides on September 25, 1985, with eight rockets landing near Prime Minister 
Karami’s residence. 179 Three days later Syria unleashed the militias of the 
National Union Front, which had recently been formed on August 6, 1985, 
against Sha'ban’s militia. 180 Finally, on September 28, 1985, several thou- 
sand fighters from the 'Alawi Arab Democratic Party, the Organization 
of the Arab Socialist Ba'th, the Syrian Social Nationalist Party, and the 
Lebanese Communist Party attacked Tripoli with tanks, field artillery, and 
Katyusha rockets. 181 The assault lasted five days and “important parts of 
Tripoli were destroyed, and after fierce fighting the pro-Syrian forces were 
able to capture a number of the IUM’s positions.” 182 

The Syrians sponsored a cease-fire on October 3, 1985, and three days 
later Syrian tanks and troops reentered Tripoli “ostensibly as mediators,” 183 
to supervise the collection of weapons from rival militias in accordance 
with the terms of the cease-fire. 184 This again was part of Asad’s goal to 
redominate and reoccupy Lebanon. 

Conclusion 

The euphoria that accompanied the evacuation of the PLO forces from 
Lebanon, and the election of Bashir Gemayel as president was shortlived. 
Syrian agents killed President-elect Bashir Gemayel on September 14, 1982, 
and the Christian Lebanese Forces massacred unarmed Palestinian civilians 
in the camps of Sabra and Shatila in revenge for the death of their leader. 

The election of Bashir’s brother Amin Gemayel as president, and the 
return of the MNF, composed mostly of American Marines and of French 
Foreign Legionnaires augured well for Lebanon. The U.S. sponsored 
Lebanese-Israeli negotiations were underway by end of 1982, and were 
aimed at the withdrawal of Israeli troops and of other non-Lebanese troops 
especially the Syrian army. 

That was not to President Asad’s liking. He went on the offensive using 
both military means and terrorism to redominate and reoccupy Lebanon. 
His strategy was basically four-pronged. First, to drive out the MNF, and he 
did this by using his Druze and Shi'i proxies to attack them. The attacks 
began with the bombing of the U.S. Embassy in April 1983, and culmi- 
nated with the suicidal attacks by Hizballah on the headquarters of the 
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U.S. Marines and the French Foreign Legion on the same day, in October 
1983, resulting in the killing of over three hundred troops. 

Second, to force the Lebanese government to abrogate the Lebanese- 
Israeli Agreement of May 17, 1983, which could have pacified the Lebanese- 
Israeli border and led to the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. Asad 
achieved that goal by unleashing his proxies primarily the Druze and Shi'i 
militias, against the Lebanese army. They also wrested West Beirut from the 
latter’s control in February 1984, and created divisions among its ranks. This 
was followed by the withdrawal of the MNF by the end of March 1984. 
Subsequently Lebanese President Gemayel acquiesced to Syrian demands and 
abrogated the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement. Asad’s objective in forcing 
President Gemayel to abrogate that Agreement was to weaken Lebanon vis-a- 
vis Syria, and thus to facilitate its redomination, and to transform Lebanon 
into a confrontation state against Israel through the ongoing war in southern 
Lebanon to undermine any future prospects for peace in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

The third goal was to ensure that the conflict would continue and that all 
the cease-fires and the security plans that the newly formed Lebanese Unity 
Cabinet had proposed would fail. The Lebanese politicians would then be 
forced to accept Syrian troops to be deployed in Zahle, in Tripoli, and in a 
limited manner in West Beirut. Finally, to prevent the return of the United 
States and France to Lebanon, nationals of these countries were kidnapped 
by Hizballah, including an American airliner TWA, to force their govern- 
ment to seek Syrian help for their release and to dissociate themselves 
from Lebanon because it had become fraught with danger and a hotbed of 
terrorism. 

Thus Asad was able to achieve his goals during that phase and consolidate 
his power in the next phase. 
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CHAPTER 4 


From the Tripartite Agreement to the 
End of Gemayel's Presidency, 
1985-1988 


Asad Undermines the Peace Process by Using Terrorism and 
Courting King Husain Away from Arafat 

A sad’s strategy by the end of 1985 was three-pronged. First, to 
undermine the peace process by creating a wedge between Jordan 
and the PLO, so that the Jordanian-PLO Accord of February 1985 
would be canceled. Asad had always been against the Accord and wanted it 
to be abrogated. 1 The coordinated grenade and machine-gun terrorist attacks 
on the Israeli El-Al offices in Vienna and Rome airports on December 27, 
1985, which killed twenty people and wounded one hundred and twenty- 
seven others, was an attempt by Syria as 'Arafat had charged “to discredit the 
PLO and prevent a negotiated settlement with Israel.” 2 Although Libya was 
accused of being behind the attacks, it later emerged at the trial of the sur- 
viving terrorists that they were members of the Fath-Revolutionary Council 
(Abu-Nidal’s organization) and worked for Syria. 3 One of the surviving 
terrorists had a note that his operation was in retaliation for the Israeli raid 
on the headquarters of the PLO in Tunis on October 1, 1985. This was 
an attempt by Abu-Nidal and Syria to link 'Arafat’s PLO to the terrorist 
operations in Vienna and Rome, and to counter 'Arafat’s Declaration of 
November 7, 1985, in Cairo, in which he condemned terrorist acts against 
civilians anywhere. 'Arafat had added “that violators would be punished for 
carrying out attacks outside Israeli-held lands.” 4 
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King Husain, who was frustrated with 'Arafat despite their accord of 
February 1985, and intimidated by Syrian-sponsored terrorism against 
Jordanian diplomats, made a visit to Damascus on December 29, 1985, 
which signalled a rapprochement between Syria and Jordan. King Husain’s 
meeting with Asad was preceded by the King’s public admission in a letter 
addressed to his Prime Minister Zayd al-Rifa'i, on November 10, 1985, that 
opponents of the Syrian regime had used Jordan as a base to carry out attacks 
in Syria “with the help of Jordanians using Islam as a cover for their activ- 
ity.” 5 King Husain’s admission was accompanied by extraditing several 
hundreds of Muslim Brothers to Syria. 6 

Asad Unleashes His Proxies against the Security Zone and Israel 

The second component of Asad’s strategy was to increase through his prox- 
ies the attacks on the South Lebanon Army of the security zone in southern 
Lebanon, and on Israel proper. The Katyusha rockets attacks (which were 
unprecedented since June 1982), by the Amal militia, on Kiryat Shimona 
and Upper Galilee on January 2, 1986, were vintage Asad who wanted Israel 
to retaliate to undermine the chances for the peace process as he would 
prompt Prime Minister Shimon Peres and Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
to use force rather than peace overtures. Rabin accused Amal, which has been 
a Syrian proxy since Nabih Birri took over its leadership in 1980, and not the 
PLO of being behind the escalation in violence in southern Lebanon. 7 

Asad's Message is Clear: The Tripartite Agreement or 
Strife will Continue 

The third component of Asad’s strategy was to speed up the implementation 
of the Tripartite Agreement. This was signed on December 28, 1985, in 
Damascus by Walid Junblat, the leader of the Druze militia, Nabih Birri, the 
leader of the Shi'i Amal militia, and Elie Hubayqa, the commander of the 
Christian Lebanese Forces. The Syrian media claimed, on December 31, 
1985, that Israel would “foment sedition to foil the Tripartite Agreement.” 8 

Asad had regarded the Tripartite Agreement as vital for the redomination 
of Lebanon. The intensification of the conflict in southern Lebanon conse- 
quently had a dual function: to undermine the peace process, and to depict 
any indigenous Lebanese opposition to the Tripartite Agreement as an 
Israeli-inspired action. 

On the eve of signing the Tripartite Agreement, Karim Pakradouni related 
how Asad postponed a meeting with King Husain to concentrate on the 
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preparations for the signing of the Tripartite Agreement. 9 Asad expressed his 
enthusiasm for the Agreement by depicting, to a group of Christian Lebanese 
politicians, the day of signing the Agreement as “a day of great joy in 
Syria.” 10 To show the importance of the Tripartite Agreement, former presi- 
dent Franjiya who had been publicly against the Agreement, was summoned 
to Damascus on January 4, 1986. After meeting Asad he said “let me for 
once change my mind,” 11 and endorsed the Agreement. 

Former president Camille Chamoun and his son Dany Chamoun were 
the most outspoken critics of the Agreement. 12 The basic problem of the 
Tripartite Agreement was, according to Dany Chamoun, the attempt by 
the armed militias “to impose their own vision on the Lebanese people.” 13 
The Tripartite Agreement would impose an accord on Lebanon that would 
“infringe upon its independence and its freedom especially with respect 
to the articles of the Agreement relating to Lebanon’s integration with 

Syria and the legitimization of the presence of the Syrian army on Lebanese 

• • ”14 

territories. 

President Gemayel visited Damascus on January 13-14, 1986, and met 
Asad. This was his eleventh summit meeting with the Syrian president. The 
meeting produced no results because Asad was unwilling to change his posi- 
tion on the Tripartite Agreement. The Syrian Vice President Khaddam 
expressed his exasperation with the Lebanese president, and stated categori- 
cally that there would be no subsequent summit meetings. 15 The Syrian 
threat to Lebanon was expressed bluntly by the Syrian Vice President 
Khaddam when he told Pakradouni that President Gemayel had only two 
options: he could either go along with the Tripartite Agreement or leave 
office and resign from the presidency. 16 

Gemayel and the Christian Lebanese Forces 
Reject the Tripartite Agreement 

During President Gemayel’s two visits to Damascus on January 2 and 13, 
1986, the Syrians argued that all the institutions of the Lebanese polity 
(the presidency, the cabinet, the parliament, and the army had ceased to be 
either representative or possess the effective power to function) and therefore 
their “constitutional legitimacy” should be superseded by “the revolutionary 
legitimacy” that resided in the three militias that had signed the Tripartite 
Agreement. 17 This was the logic of a person like Asad who had come 
to power in Syria by force and not by legitimate constitutional means. 
Asad wanted to impose the Tripartite Agreement without allowing the 
Lebanese president to follow the constitutional procedure of submitting the 
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Agreement to parliament for discussion and approval. The Syrian leader was 
fully aware that the Agreement would need two-thirds majority to pass the 
constitutional changes envisaged in the Tripartite Agreement. Most of the 
Christian members of parliament as well as many Sunni and Shi' i members 
were against the Tripartite Agreement, so it would have been virtually impos- 
sible to have a two-thirds majority in favor of the Agreement. Asad also pro- 
vided Elie Hubayqa, the commander of the Christian Lebanese Forces, with 
truckloads of weapons to attack President Gemayel’s stronghold in the Matn 
region while Gemayel was visiting Damascus on January 13, 1986. 
Hubayqa’s attack, however, was repulsed and President Gemayel in collabo- 
ration with Samir Ja'ja' mounted a counterattack on Hubayqas forces on 
January 15, 1986, and forced him to give up his position as commander of 
the Lebanese Forces, and sent him to exile. 

Samir Ja'ja', who replaced Hubayqa as the commander of the Lebanese 
Forces, rejected the Tripartite Agreement, for the latter “would make 
Lebanon a confrontation state against Israel, and it would pay an even higher 
price than what it has already paid in the Arab-Israeli struggle.” 18 Thus both 
President Gemayel and Ja'ja' rejected the Tripartite Agreement. 

The United States Blames Libya Instead of Syria for 
Terrorist Operations in Vienna and Rome 

George Shultz was asked why Libya was blamed for the terrorist operations 
in Vienna and Rome on December 27, 1985, when the ongoing investi- 
gations with the surviving terrorists showed clearly that they were trained in 
the Syrian-occupied Biqa' valley in Lebanon, and that they had traveled 
from Damascus to Vienna and Rome. The American Secretary of State 
found reasons to absolve Syria by stating “we are unable to determine to what 
extent the Syrian authorities are implicated.” 19 In Shultz’s memoirs there is 
no mention whatsoever of Syria, and Libya was regarded as the sole culprit. 20 

The aim of the terrorist operations was to undermine the ongoing peace 
between Jordan and Israel and Jordan and the PLO, and the main beneficiary 
of sabotaging the peace process was Asad and not the Libyan leader. Al- 
Qadhdhafi did sponsor terrorism that targeted primarily Libyan opposition 
leaders abroad and his neighbors, while the peace process was not his major 
concern. This was the beginning of a process of glossing over Syrian terrorist 
actions and blaming a convenient scapegoat, Libya, for those actions. The moti- 
vations of U.S. administrations from late 1985 until the present to exonerate 
Syria, despite keeping it on the Department of States terrorist list, was to keep 
channels open with Syria, which was featured as a key actor in the peace process. 
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Asad Uses Hostages to Redominate Lebanon 

Fearing the interference of the United States and France on the side of the 
Lebanese President Gemayel, hostage-taking became an indispensable 
weapon in the hands of Asad against these powers. The Islamic Jihad organ- 
ization, which was simply a code name used by Hizballah, issued a statement 
on March 5, 1986, announcing the execution of the French hostage, the 
scholar Michel Seurat (who had been kidnapped on May 22, 1985), to 
remind France of Hizballah’s operation against the French contingent of the 
MNF on October 23, 1983. The statement also expressed outrage that 
France did not get the message: “When they withdrew from Lebanon we 
thought that they had learned the lesson, and had realized their mistake 
[in participating in the MNF] . So we were patient and postponed our deci- 
sion to attack the remnants of the French presence [in Lebanon] . After the 
withdrawal, it seems they interpreted our patience as a weakness. They con- 
tinued to pursue their deviant policies so we warned them by kidnapping 

diplomats to make them understand that we want them to change their 
policies.” 21 

Asad was the main beneficiary of this hostage-taking. France was expected 
to be reluctant to intervene in support of President Gemayel for fear that 
some of the French hostages would be harmed. There was no reason for 
Hizballah to execute Michel Seurat because the studies he had done on 
Islamic movements were confined to the Sunni variety, in the city of Tripoli, 
where Hizballah, whose members are Shi' is, has no presence whatsoever. 
In fact Seurat’s studies were not hostile to Islamic movements in Tripoli. 
After all the widow of Khalil 'Akkawi, the leader of the Committees of 
Mosques and Quarters, who was assassinated in February 1986, 22 appealed 
publicly to the kidnappers to release Seurat portraying him as “a friend of all 
Muslims.” 23 

Seurat, however, had also written extensively (under the pseudonym 
Gerard Michaud) 24 on the 'Alawi regime of Hafiz Asad, and had shown its 
brutality and its willing to kill a million people to stay in power. 25 

On the same day of Hizballah’s announcement that Seurat had been 
executed, Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shar' hypocritically claimed that 
Syria had exerted every effort on behalf of the release of U.S. and French 
hostages. “Unfortunately we have been unable to realize that goal until 
now. . . but we are still optimistic because we believe that the hostages are 
a moral burden upon us from a humanitarian point of view.” 26 Al-Shar' 
added that Syria would not take any “practical measures” against the captors 
because “we do not know their exact location and so that the lives of the 
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hostages may not be endangered.” 27 The Syrian foreign minister was trying 
to sell the idea that Syria was not responsible for the hostage-taking, but 
could on the other hand be of help. That way Western powers would con- 
tinue seeking Asad’s assistance and depend on his goodwill. All the while of 
course Hizballah was operating in Syrian-controlled territory, and was totally 
dependent on Syria. Asad did not even bother to consult it for the Tripartite 
Agreement because, according to him, Hizballah did not constitute a prob- 
lem for the implementation of the agreement. 28 

Asad, in an interview with The Washington Post, published on May 18, 
1986, gave the American journalists who interviewed him an example of 
how he dealt with Hizballah: “After contacts between us [the Syrians] and 
the French, we made contacts with Hezballah. As a result of our efforts 
Hezballah responded and the French hostages were supposed to be released 
in a few days. Then, to our surprise, this did not happen. Upon asking them, 
they [Hizballah] answered that there was a small group outside their control 
holding the hostages. First we did not believe them, and misunderstanding 
arose between us and them. . . . We shall now try to find a way to deal with 
these new small groups.” 29 This interpretation appealed to the Western mind 
that believes that some people are independent maverick individuals, loners 
who operate on their own, or constitute small groups that cannot be con- 
trolled. This is a very unlikely scenario in the Middle East, especially in 
omnipotent Intelligence Services ( Mnkhaharat ) states like Syria. The idea of 
having small groups operating in the Syrian-occupied region of al-Biqa' in 
Lebanon, without the knowledge of the ubiquitous Syrian Mnkhabarat is 
absolutely impossible. Thus Asad had skillfully used this interpretation of 
hostage-taking to deceive his American interviewers and through them the 
American public. By putting the blame on small groups that “are changeable, 
and keep on the move” for the hostage-taking, Asad tried to convince his 
interviewers that Syria was not behind the taking of hostages. “Our attitude 
in Syria toward these hostages has nothing to do with our relations with the 
American administration, either negatively or positively. We shall do all that 
we can for their sake as we did in the past for the sake of others.” 30 Typically 
Asad was denying outright what he was actually doing, namely taking 
hostages to influence and change American policy toward Lebanon. 

Asad Praises the Terrorist Suicidal Operations in 
Southern Lebanon 

In a speech on the twenty-third anniversary of the Ba'thist coup d’etat of 
March 8, 1963, Asad expressed pride in the terrorist suicidal operations, 
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which involved three Syrians (one woman and two men). According to the 
Syrian president, they proved that “martyrdom is life” and praised those who 
died to “safeguard the dignity of their nation and the glory of their people.” 31 
Asad also affirmed that Syria and its army fully supported what he called 
“the Lebanese Resistance” whose operations “are tantamount to keeping per- 
petually ablaze a front against Israel and its agents.” 32 This was an admission 
by Asad of how his strategy of undermining the peace process in the Middle 
East by not pacifying the Lebanese-Israeli border was really necessary. 

Asad's Flexible Policy toward Lebanon is an Illusion 

After the terrorist Nizar Hindawi was arrested in connection with the Syrian 
attempt to blow-up an El-Al plane flying, from London to Tel Aviv, on 
April 17, 1986, Asad feared international isolation as a consequence of his 
action. So he made a statement, on May 9, 1986, to a group of Lebanese 
journalists implying that the Tripartite Agreement of December 1985 could 
be amended. He was taken to task, however, by former president Camille 
Chamoun who described Asad’s statement as a tactical “maneuver.” He said 
that Asad’s actions on the ground belied his apparent flexibility. Those 
actions included the shelling of the airport of Halat in northern Lebanon, 
when President Gemayel left for an official visit to Tunisia on May 7, 1986, 
and two days later when he came back. 33 

Asad’s real intentions toward Lebanon were revealed in his speech, read 
by his Vice President Zuhair Mashariqa, on May 1, 1986, on the occasion 
of Labor Day. “If reconciliation in Lebanon is not realized with Syria’s assis- 
tance, no one will be able to accomplish this reconciliation. In addition, if 
fighting in Lebanon does not stop with Syria’s help, and if the civil war in 
Lebanon does not come to an end with Syria’s assistance, this war will not 
come to an end.” 34 This statement could be interpreted as a threat to all 
Lebanese leaders who were seeking the mediation of states other than Syria, 
and who were trying to end the conflict in Lebanon among themselves with- 
out Syria’s assistance. Asad was telling them he would keep the conflict going 
until they accepted his total domination of Lebanon. 

In response, former president Camille Chamoun sarcastically agreed with 
Asad, stating “the war does not occur except with Syria’s assistance and Syrian 
intervention. In other words, any consignment of arms or ammunition in 
the hands of the adversaries of the [Lebanese] state has entered Lebanon 
through Syria directly, or across Syrian territories. This makes his excellency 
President Asad assert that the war will not end in Lebanon except with Syria’s 
help.” 35 
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To preempt any attempt by President Gemayel to ally himself with an 
external power and join those who wanted to further ostracize Syria, Asad 
signaled Prime Minister Karami to start a dialogue among the members 
of his cabinet. Those included a leading critic of Syria, the president of the 
Lebanese Front and former president Chamoun, but it excluded a direct par- 
ticipation by President Gemayel himself. On the eve of the first dialogue 
meeting, which began on September 2, 1986, Chamoun welcomed the 
opportunity to reach an agreement among the Lebanese. 36 This was the first 
time the members of Karami’s Cabinet met collectively. Syria had imposed 
a boycott, since mid-January 1986, on the Lebanese president and his allies 
in the cabinet, which the Muslim members including Prime Minister Karami 
had to respect. 

The five meetings held between September 2 and 23, 1986, not surpris- 
ingly, however, produced no results. Clear differences emerged during this 
dialogue between what Salim al-Huss and Nabih Birri viewed Lebanon’s rela- 
tions to Syria to be under the rubric of “special relations” and what former 
president Chamoun maintained Lebanon’s relations with Syria ought to be. 
The former viewed Lebanon as subservient and dependent, Chamoun 
insisted that they be based on the charter of the League of Arab States, and 
be equal, independent, and sovereign. 37 This divergence in views virtually 
ended the dialogue. Gemayel believed that these sessions of dialogue among 
the members of the Lebanese cabinet could be a prelude to a dialogue 
between Gemayel and Asad himself. He thus ignored the tactical nature of 
Asad’s gestures made only to demonstrate that he was not isolated. 

Syrian Agent Nizar Hindawi and the Attempt to 
Blow-Up an El- Al Plane Bound for Israel 

On April 17, 1986, Israeli security guards found a bomb in the suitcase of 
a passenger, the fiance of Nizar Hindawi, who was boarding an El-Al plane 
from London bound for Israel. Nizar Hindawi who was working for Syrian 
Intelligence Services was arrested in London after seeking help from the 
Syrian ambassador. There is no doubt that Syria was fully implicated in this 
unsuccessful terrorist action, and in a police state like Syria, Asad must have 
known and approved of the operation. The timing of this terrorist opera- 
tion was perfect. It took place two days after the U.S. bombing of Libya, 
which would have ensured that al-Qadhdhafi would be the lead suspect 
behind the terrorist operation. Asad’s motivation for this terrorist operation 
against an Israeli civilian plane would make any attempt to revive the peace 
process, which was already in the doldrums, fail completely. Asad, master of 
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deception, claimed that Syria had no interest in blowing up a civilian plane. 
“Does Syria feel proud before the world that it has downed a civilian Israeli 
plane?” Asad asked. 38 The record, however, shows that Asad was behind the 
killing of numerous Israeli civilians, through the firing of Katyusha rockets 
by proxies across Lebanon’s border with Israel and the December 1985 
attacks on El-Al Airline counters in Vienna and Rome airports, which the 
United States blamed Libya for instead of Syria. In an interview with Time 
magazine, Asad, accusing the implausible other, claimed “that Israel had 
plotted an attempted bombing of the plane in order to implicate Syria.” 39 

Nizar Hindawi was sentenced to forty-five years imprisonment on 
October 24, 1986, at the Central Criminal Court in London for attempting 
what the judge described “a horrendous massacre.” 40 

According to the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, there was 
“conclusive evidence” linking the terrorist Hindawi to the Syrian Embassy 
and the Syrian Intelligence Services. Consequently, after the court verdict 
was delivered the Syrian Ambassador was summoned to the Foreign Office 
and was told to close the embassy and leave the country with his staff. 41 

The U.S. response to this Syrian-sponsored terrorist operation was merely 
to withdraw its ambassador, William L. Eagleton, Jr., from Damascus. 42 
The European response was even milder than that of the United States, 
as European ambassadors were not withdrawn from Damascus. All the Euro- 
pean Community governments (except for Greece) imposed sanctions on 
Syria including arms embargo and suspension of high-level visits. 43 

France was in the weakest position. It was suffering from a series of 
terrorist operations claimed by the so-called Committee of Solidarity with 
Arab and Middle Eastern Prisoners. The Armenian Secret Army for the 
Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) was also putting pressure on the French 
authorities to free three terrorists detained in France, namely George Ibrahim 
'Abdallah, Anis Nakkash, and Varoujan Garbidjian. And as the PLO 
second in command, Abu lyad (Salah Khalaf), revealed in a press interview 
in Paris on September 7, 1986, these organizations were all controlled 
by Syria. 44 

Asad Uses Terrorism Effectively against France 

Asad mounted these terrorist operations in France starting on March 20, 
1986. Two almost simultaneous explosive devices were detonated, one in the 
commercial gallery of the Champs-Elysees, and the other in the metro sta- 
tion of Chatelet, killing two people and wounding twenty-eight. It was timed 
to coincide with the formation of the new cabinet headed by Jacques 
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Chirac. 45 Ostensibly these operations were claimed by the Committee of 
Solidarity with Arab and Middle Eastern Prisoners, that substituted for the 
former Lebanese Armed Revolutionary Faction, which was headed by 
George Ibrahim 'Abdallah. The objective of that organization was suppos- 
edly the freeing of prisoners who had been involved in six terrorist operations 
in France between 1981 and 1984, which included the assassination of 
the U.S. Military Attache Charles Ray, and the Israeli diplomat Yaacov 
Barsimantov. 46 

On September 4, 1986, plastic explosives were discovered at the Gare de 
Lyon in Paris, and on September 8, a bomb exploded in the post office of the 
municipality of Paris, killing one person and wounding eighteen others. 47 In 
southern Lebanon, on September 4, 1986, three French soldiers with the 
UNIFIL were killed by a bomb that was exploded by remote control . 18 On 
September 12, 1986, a bomb exploded in a commercial center in Paris 
wounding forty-one persons two of them critically. 49 The next day there was 
an attack on the French troops within the UNIFIL in southern Lebanon, 
killing one soldier and wounding five others. 50 On September 14, 1986, 
a bomb exploded in a restaurant on the Champs-Elysees killing a policeman 
and wounding two others. On the next day an explosion took place in the 
headquarters of the police in Paris killing one person and wounding fifty-one 
others. 51 On September 17, 1986, a bomb exploded in a commercial estab- 
lishment in the Montparnasse quarter in Paris, killing five persons and 
wounding fifty-two others. 52 On September 18, 1986, the French military 
attache in Beirut, Colonel Christian Goutierre, was assassinated. 53 Syria 
immediately issued a statement on the same day condemning the assassina- 
tion of the French military attache and the attacks on the French contingent 
in the UNIFIL. The Syrian official SANA agency stated: “We condemn 
the continuation of these actions against the French at a time when France 
has taken balanced stands on the Middle East crisis and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, and positive stands with respect to the situation in Lebanon. Such 
actions are condemned and are not of service to Lebanon.” 54 

In an interview with Le Monde, the Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' com- 
plained that the French did not take seriously the Syrian official statement 
that denounced the assassination of the French military attache. According 
to al-Shar': “It is not customary for Syria to issue declarations lightly. We 
strongly denounced this aggression only one hour after we were informed 
about its occurrence. I believe we are the only country in the world 
that issued such a statement.” 55 The Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' was, 
like Lady Macbeth, protesting too much! This official Syrian statement and 
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al-Shar' protestations were part and parcel of the deception propagated by 
the Asad regime. Syria was putting pressure on France to render the new 
Prime Minister Chirac vulnerable to blackmail. Asad was in cahoots with 
Iran, which had already reached an accord with Chirac through the Iranian 
Vice Prime Minister Ali Reza Moayeri who visited Paris on May 22, 1986. 
The quid pro quo was to expel the Iranian opposition leader Massoud Rajavi, 
who “voluntarily” left France on June 7, 1986. And consequently on June 21, 
1986, two French hostages, the journalists Philippe Rochot and George 
Hansen, were released by Hizballah. 56 

The aim of Asad’s terrorism against France was basically two-fold “to 
change French policy in the Near East and to end French presence in 
Lebanon.” 57 French officials claimed that the wave of terrorism to liberate 
the Syrian agent, George Ibrahim 'Abdallah, was perpetrated by what they 
called the 'Abdallah clan of Qubiyyat (a town in northern 'Akkar that was 
completely under the control of Syria) including his four brothers who were 
put on the wanted list by the French police. 58 The truth, which the French 
denied, was that the 'Abdallah brothers “were backed by Syria as an effort to 
drive French troops out of Lebanon.” 59 

Immediately after the accord with Iran, the French Prime Minister Chirac 
gave in to Syria by stating that the Lebanese Christian leaders were perhaps 
“too hasty” in rejecting the Syrian sponsored Tripartite Agreement of 
December 28, 1985. Chirac was taken to task by former president Chamoun 
who pointed out that the agreement would put Syria in complete control of 
the Lebanese polity. 60 It was not, therefore, surprising that when the United 
Kingdom wanted the rest of the European community to follow suit in 
breaking off relations with Syria, after the British courts found Syria guilty 
of masterminding the Hindawi terrorist operation, the French Prime 
Minister Chirac disagreed. 

Chirac claimed that all the Lebanese “wanted us to keep the relations with 
Syria, because they all know that without relations with Syria the solution in 
Lebanon would recede.” 61 Chirac emphatically denied that the French were 
becoming “hostages to the hostage-takers.” 62 But this was precisely what 
Asad had done to the French government. 

On November 10, 1986, two French hostages kidnapped in February and 
May were released through Damascus, and the French Foreign Minister 
Jean-Bernard Raimond said that France will “continue its dialogue with Syria 
and Iran” noting that “all praise the Middle Eastern policies” of the Chirac 
Cabinet. 63 Thus Asad’s terrorism against France had paid off, as it had for 
its closest ally Iran! 
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Despite an Increase in Terrorism, American Policy-Makers 
Continue to Deal with Syria 

Knowing that conclusive evidence would indict Syria as being behind 
Nizar Hindawi’s unsuccessful attempt to blow up the El-Al airplane, Asad 
unleashed his agents and proxies in a frenzy of terrorism in Europe and the 
Middle East to show that terrorism was widespread and to divert the atten- 
tion of the West from focusing on Syria. The series of terrorist operations in 
France was part of that terrorist campaign. 

At about the same time, armed Palestinians belonging to the Abu Nidal 
(Fath-Revolutionary Council) organization stormed a Pan Am jumbo jet at 
Karachi airport on September 5, 1986, demanding to be flown to Cyprus. 
When the Pakistani police and army units attacked the hijackers, the latter 
panicked and started shooting the passengers and throwing grenades killing 
seventeen and wounding sixty-five others. On September 6, 1986, two 
Palestinians from that same organization attacked the main synagogue in 
Istanbul killing twenty-two and wounding three worshipers. 64 Despite the 
targeting of the Pan Am plane in Karachi by the Abu Nidal organization 
operating from Damascus, U.S. officials continued to pursue a policy of 
denial with respect to Syria. Two days after the Pan-Am terrorist operation 
of September 5, 1986, Assistant Secretary of State for Middle Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs Richard Murphy, visited Damascus and met Asad as 
though nothing had happened. Asad insisted that the proposed international 
conference for peace in the Middle East should be under the auspices of the 
UN. “All other initiatives outside this framework would be of no avail and 
against the interests of the Arabs and the just peace which they would 
accept,” Asad assured him. 65 Richard Murphy, as other U.S. policy-makers 
before him, listened attentively to Asad’s refrain about the peace process. 
He hoped to get Asad moving on the peace process but did not realize that 
in his refrain Asad was endlessly delaying that process. 

The most troubling aspect of American foreign policy with respect to 
Syria is what I call the “prima facieism,” that is, accepting Syrian declarations 
at their face value. When the French contingent of the UNIFIL was targeted 
by Syrian proxies in southern Lebanon, the official spokesman of the State 
Department distinguished between Iran and Syria claiming that Iran was 
against the UNIFIL while “Syria had declared its support for the UNIFIL.” 66 
Asad’s verbal declarations should never have been taken at face value unless 
corroborated with actions on the ground. It seemed that many Western 
policy-makers were unable or unwilling to link Syria to its terrorist proxies. 
Even when the Syrian Intelligence Services were directly involved, as in the 
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Nizar Hindawi episode, French and American policy-makers did not take 
any action against Syria. The Secretary of State George Shultz maintained, 
despite the fact that Asad was caught red-handed in the Hindawi operation, 
that “Syria had played a constructive role in some cases [the release of the 
American hostages] in the past so if it can help we will welcome that.” 67 Thus 
taking hostages benefitted Asad, his terrorist record notwithstanding. 

The U.S. policy-makers were convinced that Syria would help in the 
release of the hostages and forgot the more plausible fact that Asad was 
behind the taking of American and French hostages. Ambassador Robert 
Oakley who was in charge of counterterrorism in the Department of State 
said, in a press interview on May 15, 1986, that the U.S. government would 
not be pushed to act against Syria after the Hindawi incident before “we see 
the evidence.” He then added that there were “many elements in the [U.S.] 
relationship with Syria. ” 6S It seemed that because Syria played an important 
role in the Middle East, it “should be a party to the comprehensive settle- 
ment in the Middle East . . ,” 69 This element constrained the United States 
in taking any military action against Syria. 


Fearing an Israeli Punitive Attack, Asad Unleashes 
Amal against the Palestinian Camps to Placate Israel 

From April 1980, Amal became an instrument of the Syrian regime. So when 
Asad wanted to send a message to Israel, he ordered Birri, the leader of Amal, 
to reignite the war against the Palestinian camps. The camp of al-Rashidiya 
close to Tyre was besieged by Amal on October 24, 1986, 70 on the very day 
when the court verdict was issued, in London, sentencing the Syrian agent 
Hindawi to forty-five years of imprisonment and incriminating the Syrian 
government in the plan to blow up the El-Al plane. Battles between Amal 
and the Palestinian camps near Sidon in southern Lebanon were raging 
too. 71 On October 29, 1986, Amal attacked once more the Palestinian 
camps in Beirut, and the war continued almost unabated for one hundred 
and sixty-three days. 72 The leader of Amal, Birri, claimed that he waged his 
war against the Palestinian camps to prevent the return of 'Arafat’s PLO to 
Lebanon. In reality Amal was fighting both the supporters of 'Arafat’s PLO 
and the supporters of the anti- 'Arafat Palestinian Salvation Front. Asad 
had let the Palestinian fighters return to Lebanon through Syria, and then 
pushed Birri to attack them! This was part of Asad’s grand strategy to create 
the conditions that would make it possible for the return of Syrian troops to 
West Beirut in full force. 
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Asad's Two-Pronged Strategy Works and Syrian 
Troops Return to West Beirut in Full Force 

Asad figured out that by attacking the Palestinian camps through a conspic- 
uous Syrian proxy like Amal, he would not only deter an Israeli attack but 
would make Israel accept the deployment of Syrian troops in West Beirut. 
But Asad had to take President Gemayel by surprise if the Syrian troops were 
to be deployed in West Beirut. So negotiations between the Syrian Foreign 
Minister al-Shar' and President Gemayel’s envoy Elie Salem commenced, in 
Damascus, on January 5, 1987. Salem in his memoirs described how al-Shar' 
told him “that the Syrian leadership [Asad and his advisors] had met and 
appointed him [al-Shar'] and Kan'an to be the Syrian negotiators. It had 
also welcomed me [Salem] and Qassis as the Lebanese negotiators represent- 
ing President Gemayel.” 73 In a series of quick meetings between al-Shar' 
and Salem, the latter related how the two sides reached an agreement, by 
January 22, 1987, on a set of principles, in a five-page document entitled the 
“National Pact.” 74 

Al-Shar' regarded this document as a good beginning, and the charade 
began when he told Salem that he would consult only the major figures 
of the pro-Syrian opposition in Lebanon (Birri, Junblat, Franjiya, and 
Hubayqa), otherwise the process would never end. This gave Salem the 
impression that Asad was in a hurry to reconcile the Lebanese president with 
the pro-Syrian opposition leaders. President Gemayel and his advisors were 
euphoric about reaching an agreement with the Lebanese opposition via 
Syria. They did not realize that Asad was simply using those negotiations 
with Gemayel’s representatives as a diversion, while planning concomitantly 
to surprise Gemayel with the fait accompli of sending Syrian troops in full 
force back to West Beirut. 

President Gemayel and his advisors were unable to fathom Asad’s real 
objectives despite two significant incidents. The first incident took place on 
September 27, 1986, when Elie Hubayqas militia attempted to storm East 
Beirut from West Beirut, and managed to enter the center of al-Ashrafiya 
quarter. But they were driven back by units of the Tenth Brigade of 
the Lebanese army and Ja'ja's Lebanese Forces. Ja'ja' accused Syria and the 
head of its Intelligence Services in Lebanon, Brigadier Ghazi Kan'an, as 
having “direct supervision” over the operation. 75 

The other incident was the unsuccessful attempt at the life of former pres- 
ident Camille Chamoun, on January 7, 1987. A booby-trapped car blew up 
while his motorcade was on its way to the weekly meetings of the Lebanese 
Front. Four died including three of his bodyguards and thirty-nine others 
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were wounded. 76 Chamoun, the foremost critic of Syria, was being targeted 
just two days after Gemayel’s envoy Elie Salem began his talks with the 
Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' . 

On January 17, 1987, three former presidents Camille Chamoun, 
Charles Helou, and Sulayman Franjiya met with President Gemayel in 
Sammar-Jubayl in al-Batrun, to discuss internal reforms and the relations 
between Lebanon and Syria. By allowing the staunchly pro-Syrian Franjiya 
to participate, Asad was purposely giving the false impression that the nego- 
tiations between the Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' and Elie Salem would 
be successful, and would lead to a Syrian-Lebanese summit that would be 
the culmination of the agreement between Gemayel and the pro-Syrian 
opposition. 77 

Asad’s strategy was to create the conditions for the return of the Syrian 
troops to West Beirut. The security situation in West Beirut was deteriorat- 
ing because of the ongoing Palestinian camps war between Amal and the 
Palestinian Salvation Front, which Asad had purposely reignited. On January 
21, 1987, the Lebanese minister of interior, 'Abdallah al-Rasi, who was the 
son-in-law of former president Franjiya, visited Damascus and called for 
“assistance from Syria to support the Lebanese government’s internal security 
forces.” 78 Asad obliged by sending Syrian troops to Beirut International 
Airport. He sent them while al-Rasi was in Damascus. The Christian 
Lebanese Front, in a communique, issued at the end of its weekly meeting 
on January 21, 1987, found the entry of Syrian troops into Beirut Airport 
odd, “when the Lebanese are calling for a clear and unambiguous plan for the 
withdrawal of these [Syrian] troops from its various positions in Lebanon.” 79 
Dany Chamoun did not mince his words. He condemned the deployment 
of the Syrian troops as “illegal . . . unacceptable and will produce no [positive] 
results in terms of security. . .” 80 President Gemayel made no public com- 
ment because his advisor Elie Salem was busy negotiating with the Syrian 
Foreign Minister al-Shar' . 

On January 24, 1987, Hizballah kidnapped three Americans and another 
foreigner. Hizballah used the alias the Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of 
Palestine. It issued a warning, on January 29, 1987, that it would kill the 
hostages if the United States attempted any military action to rescue them. 81 
Fearing an American attack that never materialized, Hizballah put its armed 
militia on alert. On February 12, 1987, a clash took place in the Basta 
quarter in West Beirut between Hizballah and a joint Lebanese-Syrian army 
convoy in which Hizballah suffered two casualties. 82 According to 
Hizballah’s version, while its militia was guarding its office in the Basta- 
Fathallah area in West Beirut, it was surprised by the passing of a joint 
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Lebanese— Syrian military convoy. The clash ended with Hizballah prevailing 
by arresting fourteen Syrians, including two officers and eleven Lebanese 
soldiers and officers from the Lebanese army and the Lebanese Internal 
Security Force. 83 When Hizballah realized what its members had done it 
issued a statement referring only to the Syrian military observers who were 
“quickly contacted” to clear the misgivings between the two sides. 84 The fear 
of Syrian reaction to such an incident revealed the subservient relation that 
Hizballah had and continues to have with Syria. 

The security situation further deteriorated by the fighting, which broke 
out in the Witwat, al-Zarif, and al-Qintari quarters of West Beirut, between 
the militia of the Lebanese Communist Party and Amal on February 15, 
1987, developed the next day into a fully fledged war in entire West Beirut. 
The fight was between Amal on one side and Junblat’s Druze militia and the 
Lebanese Communist Party on the other side. It lasted seven days and 
resulted in the death of one hundred and twenty persons and the wounding 
of one thousand and ninety-seven persons. 85 Asad called for a meeting 
in Damascus on February 20, 1987, of the president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Husain al-Husaini, the Prime Minister Karami, and cabinet min- 
isters al-Huss, Birri, and Junblat. 

Consequently Radio Damascus issued a statement that all these Lebanese 
politicians had decided in their meeting “to ask the sisterly Syria to provide 
military assistance to help the return of security, stability and tranquility 
to the city [of Beirut].” 86 Asad then obliged by sending twelve thousand 
troops, most of which were elite special forces equipped with one hundred 
tanks and ninety artillery pieces. 87 Thus by returning militarily to West 
Beirut, Asad achieved the first phase of his ultimate goal of redominating 
Lebanon. 

President Gemayel and his advisors were taken by surprise. Gemayel told 
his advisor Hani Salam: “I send Elie [Salem] to talk to them [the Syrians], 
and they enter [West] Beirut without telling me directly or indirectly of 
their intentions.” 88 President Gemayel was advised by Elie Salem to issue 
a moderate statement essentially maintaining that what the five Lebanese 
politicians who were summoned to Damascus on February 20 did was 
unconstitutional as the full cabinet had not been convened to discuss the 

89 

matter. 

The reaction of the Christian Lebanese Front, headed by former president 
Chamoun, was to issue a statement rejecting the entry of Syrian troops 
to West Beirut. Those who called for the return of the Syrian army “did not 
represent constitutional legitimacy” and their action “was contrary to the 
constitution and customary practice.” 90 
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Asad on an Apparent Collision Course with Hizballah 

To show who was calling the shots, Syrian troops killed, on February 24, 
1987, eighteen members of Hizballah on Fathallah street in al-Basta quarter 
of West Beirut, where fourteen Syrian soldiers and officers had a week earlier 
been arrested and roughed up by Hizballah members. During the funeral of 
the Hizballah militants, at the al-Rida mosque in Bi’r al-'Abd, some in the 
crowds shouted slogans against Syria, including “Death to Syria” and “Death 
to the Syrian Intelligence Chief in Lebanon Kan'an.” 91 The Shi' i clergyman 
Fadlallah, and other leaders of Hizballah intervened to stop the yelling of 
these slogans. 92 

Salem related in his memoirs how the United States was “happy with the 
Syrian move, and hoped that it would rein in Hizballah.” 93 When the U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz described the Syrian military return to West 
Beirut as a positive step, it showed how successful Asad had been in creating 
the conditions that made the return of Syrian troops to West Beirut accept- 
able to the Americans. Former president Chamoun took Shultz to task 
describing, in a hyperbolic manner, the latter’s statement as a sign of the 
“beginning of senility.” 94 Shultz was not interested in the chain of causation 
that made Lebanon a hotbed of terrorism and hostage-taking. The case of 
Lebanon ceased to be of any importance. Terrorism and hostage-taking 
became the overriding concern of the U.S. secretary of state. Shultz told 
Salem as early as January 1985: “The main concern to me is the problem 
of terrorism and of hostages now held by terrorists in Lebanon.” 95 The preva- 
lent view in the U.S. administration was that the return of Syrian troops 
to West Beirut and the clash with Hizballah on February 24, 1987, was 
a signal that Asad was keen on releasing the Western hostages and putting an 
end to terrorism by Hizballah. This was precisely what Asad wanted policy- 
makers in the United States, France and the West in general to believe. 
And they did, lock, stock, and barrel. 


Asad Signals His Interest in the International 
Middle East Peace Conference 

Despite the fact that the Asad regime was caught red-handed in the unsuc- 
cessful Hindawi terrorist operation and the U.S. Ambassador to Damascus 
was recalled, the U.S. Embassy staff in Damascus continued to function nor- 
mally as if nothing had happened. 96 This was precisely what the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Richard Murphy, 
wished. In a speech on April 3, 1987, in Washington, D.C., Murphy stated 
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that Syria was an “important element in any solution” in the Middle East, 
and that, therefore, the dialogue with Syria should not be halted. 97 

It is remarkable how Asad managed to deceive American policy-makers 
with respect to the peace process. Former president Jimmy Carter met Asad 
on March 22, 1987, so that the latter would use his influence to release the 
American hostages. 98 Carter relayed a message to the U.S. administration 
that Asad was interested in the International Middle East Peace Conference. 
Richard Murphy in turn expressed the view that the United States was 
interested in “the signals which were coming out from Damascus” concern- 
ing the peace process. 99 During an official visit to the United States the 
French Prime Minister Jacques Chirac reiterated, on April 1, 1987, that “it 
was very difficult to find a solution to the Middle East problem, and espe- 
cially the Lebanese problem without talking to Syria.” 100 Thus Asad using 
the U.S. and French interest in the peace process got out of his isolation, 
unscathed despite the Hindawi affair, and no punishment was inflicted 
upon him. 

Asad Continues His War against the Palestinian Camps 
Culminating in the Abrogation of the Cairo Agreement 

The war waged by Syria, through Amal, against the Palestinian camps 
continued unabated. An attempt to send food to the besieged Shatila camp 
in Beirut, on April 3, 1987, failed because the truck carrying the food was 
shelled and burnt. Palestinian residents of the Shatila camp began to suffer 
from hunger. 101 

For Asad the Palestinian camps had to be attacked to enable him politi- 
cally to redominate, and militarily to reoccupy, Lebanon. The Palestinian 
camps war was complex. First, Syria provided Birri with weapons and prod- 
ded him to attack the Palestinian camps. Simultaneously, Syria allowed the 
pro-Syrian Palestinian Salvation Front to send their fighters to the 
Palestinian camps and to provide their residents with weapons. Then, Syria 
intervened and acted as the mediator between the two sides. Numerous 
cease-fires were agreed upon in Damascus between the Palestinian Salvation 
Front and Amal but none held for long. Even the signed accords were not 
implemented. 

When Syrian troops returned in full force to West Beirut, more than 
six weeks passed before any agreement was reached. When one was reached 
on April 8, 1987, it was mediated by high-ranking Syrian military officers 
who lifted the siege of the Shatila camp, which had been in place since 
November 26, 1986. Syrian troops were stationed in specific locations in 
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both Shatila and Burj al-Barajinah camps, and they supervised the evacua- 
tion of the wounded and the sick from the Shatila camp that had been dev- 
astated. Only thirty houses were still standing, when the total number of 
residents exceeded three thousand two hundred persons. 102 

On the very same day the war against the Palestinian camps in Beirut and 
its suburbs ended, heavy fighting flared up east of Sidon between Amal 
and the Palestinians. Earlier that day, five truck loads of arms and ammuni- 
tion, accompanied by twenty Syrian officers and soldiers, moved by land 
via Sidon to Amahs positions in southern Lebanon. 101 On April 14, 1987, 
a lightly armed Syrian force of a hundred soldiers and their officers were 
transported in seven trucks to the coastal area south of Beirut and were sta- 
tioned next to the power plant in Jiyya and on the bridge of al-Awali river. 104 
Syria was signaling to Israel that it was fully behind Amal’s war against 
the Palestinian camps in southern Lebanon, and that, therefore, Israel was 
not to worry about the deployment of Syrian troops on the coastal area south 
of Beirut. 

A turning point in the Syrian campaign against the PLO in Lebanon 
was the Syrian-backed resolution by the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies, on 
May 21, 1987, to abrogate the 1969 Cairo Agreement between the Lebanese 
government and the PLO. All the forty-five deputies (thirty-one Christians 
and fourteen Muslims) who attended the session voted in favor of abroga- 
tion. 105 This unanimity reflected the widespread feeling among the Lebanese 
that the armed struggle and the use of violence had to end. The PLO, how- 
ever, in its PNC meeting in Algiers, which ended on April 25, 1987, insisted 
on keeping the Cairo Agreement alive. 106 

The attacks on the Palestinian camps by the Syrian surrogate Amal and 
the abrogation of the Cairo Agreement of 1969, did not mean that Asad was 
willing to pacify southern Lebanon or to halt the armed struggle against 
Israel. This was made symbolically clear when the Lebanese Chamber of 
Deputies simultaneously abrogated the Cairo Agreement and rescinded the 
decree issued by the Chamber of Deputies, on June 14, 1983, allowing 
the Lebanese government to ratify the Lebanese-Israeli Agreement of 
May 17, 1983. 107 

After the abrogation of the Cairo Agreement, Lebanese leftist organiza- 
tions, which were close to 'Arafat’s PLO during the 1970s and early 1980s, 
were barred from launching operations against the SLA and the Israelis in 
the security zone. 108 To replace the PLO and their Lebanese allies Asad had 
prepared Hizballah that, unlike the mainstream PLO, was prepared to wage 
an endless war against the Israelis and their Lebanese allies in southern 
Lebanon. 
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Asad Orders the Killing of Prime Minister Karami and 
Blames the Lebanese Army 

Prime Minister Rashid Karami was killed, on June 1, 1987, while travelling 
in an army helicopter from the Adma airbase to Tripoli. I contend that 
Karami was eliminated by Asad for three reasons. First, Karami had decided 
to resign as prime minister without consulting the Syrian officials. Karami 
informed the Syrians just a day before his resignation on May 4, 1987. 109 
He did not wait for a response from the Syrian officials before going ahead 
with his resignation. The Syrian Intelligence chief Kan'an disclosed Syria’s 
annoyance with Karami’s resignation by saying: “We were surprised by the 
resignation. We had talked yesterday with his excellency [Prime Minister 
Karami] and found out that he had decided and was determined to resign. 
We came today to talk to him about the resignation and we found he was 
still as determined.” 110 Second, Karami was being pressured by his con- 
stituents to pursue, with the Syrian Intelligence chief in Lebanon, Brigadier 
Ghazi Kan'an, the case of over one hundred and fifty Lebanese Sunnis from 
Tripoli and al-Dinniya region who were arrested by Syrian troops and taken 
to Damascus. Karami told a delegation from al-Dinniya who visited him on 
April 5, 1987 and asked about the forty-five persons from their region 
arrested by Syrian troops, that he had talked to Ghazi Kan'an. He “assured 
the delegation that their problem was on its way to being solved.” 111 

Prime Minister Karami thought that because of his long-standing 
relationship with Syria the Syrian officials would respond to his requests. But 
nothing happened, and this perceived rebuff by Syria was a major reason for 
his resignation. Karami thought of himself as “a shepherd” ( Ra'i ). “Every 
shepherd is responsible for his flock or subjects.” 112 As a leading notable and 
an elected representative of Tripoli and its hinterland, Karami felt that it was 
his duty to serve his constituents. He did not have a militia but he did have 
political legitimacy. He never felt the need to resort to the barrel of the gun. 
Although Karami was the prime minister, the highest position a Sunni 
Muslim could aspire to in the Lebanese political system, he was unable 
to deliver to his constituents on the issue of those who were arrested by 
Syrian troops and transferred to Damascus. Karami’s resignation was, inter 
alia, a peaceful protest against those who were holding them. 

Karami had also been, on occasion, critical of Syrian policy in Lebanon. 113 
In particular he was opposed to the policy of boycotting President Gemayel 
and not convening the entire Lebanese cabinet. On February 16, 1987, 
Karami stated in a speech: “The cabinet with all its members should meet, 
and in any place, so that it may remedy the economic and social conditions 
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in this country. Economic and other everyday life matters have deteriorated 
to such a degree that they should make all [of us] worry and turn our atten- 
tion to shouldering our responsibilities.” 114 Karami ended that speech with 
a hint that he might leave, because he was running out of patience. “In real- 
ity, I can no longer hold steadfast than I have already done. That’s why I am 
addressing my brothers in power and in the cabinet, and also my Syrian 
brothers to speed the remedy and take upon themselves to do [what is 
necessary] before it is too late.” 115 

Karami expressed the opinion, after his resignation, that if the Lebanese 
were to be left to their own devices they would find a solution to the ongo- 
ing conflict. Karami stated on May 19, 1987, eleven days before his demise: 
“The differences among us all in this country and its people have no longer 
any justification ( Lam Ya'ud Laha Mubarrir) ... If we were left alone we 
would have ended all that long before now. But when there are too many 
cooks they spoil the meal. That is what is happening to us.” 116 It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the last days before his death Karami was negotiat- 
ing an agreement to end the conflict with Dany Chamoun, the leader of the 
National Liberals Party. Former president Chamoun had read and approved 
this agreement and made some amendments, which Karami, in turn, had 
accepted. 117 

The Syrians must have got the wind of that agreement and decided to 
assassinate Karami before the agreement was revealed to the public. Karami 
was killed while travelling in an army helicopter. This was done on purpose 
so that the Lebanese army would be blamed for his death. Immediately after 
the killing of Karami some pro-Syrian organizations in Lebanon demanded 
the dismissals of some high-ranking Lebanese officers in order to destroy the 
morale of the Lebanese army. The detractors of the Lebanese army increased 
their criticism after the return of the Syrian troops to West Beirut. They 
demanded that it be retrained ( Tdhit) and were taken to task by the com- 
mander of the Lebanese army, General Michel 'Awn. The latter argued that 
precisely because the Lebanese army could provide security and tranquility 
that all Lebanese wanted, “then those who would be harmed by this 
have tried to put the army under suspicion to abort the solution which the 
people have sought.” 118 'Awn added that the officers in the Lebanese army 
had been trained in the best military academies in the world and, therefore, 
did not need any retraining as they were already technically qualified and 
completely professional. 119 

In a typical case of psychological projection, the Syrian media accused 
what it called the “agents who cooperate with the enemy [Israel] and the 
Zionized murderers” of killing Karami. 120 But it left some ambiguity as to 
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whether these epithets referred to those who objected to Syrian hegemony, 
that is, the Christian Lebanese Forces, or the Christian officers in the 
Lebanese army, or for that matter President Gemayel himself. 

It is significant to note that Asad sent his condolences to Karami’s family 
and not to President Gemayel, suggesting that the latter was to be held 
“responsible for Karami’s death.” 121 The Syrian daily Tisbrin stated, as 
though Syria had nothing with the killing of Karami, “the people of Lebanon 
are looking forward to the results of the investigation, and demand the 
names of the murderers and those who stand behind them, because the 
people of Lebanon want salvation at once and forever . . ,” 122 

When the President of the Chamber of Deputies, Husain al-Husaini, 
telephoned President Gemayel to discuss the killing of Karami immediately 
after it occurred, it infuriated the Syrian Vice President Khaddam. He pub- 
licly rebuked al-Husaini for doing so while attending Karami’s funeral. 123 
When Khaddam learned that Gemayel’s advisor, Muhammad Shuqayr, had 
been instrumental in arranging a smooth transition for Salim al-Huss to 
become acting prime minister immediately after Karami’s death, he threat- 
ened Shuqayr by stating that “what Shuqayr did was our responsibility.” 124 
On August 2, 1987, Muhammad Shuqayr was assassinated in his house in 
West Beirut. 125 

Asad ordered the killing of Karami, inter alia, to use his death to create 
artificial divisions between the leading Christian political figures and their 
Sunni counterparts. The reason was that the points of view of those leaders 
had become almost identical with respect to the causes of the continued con- 
flict in Lebanon. For instance, in a lecture delivered at UCLA, on January 15, 
1987, by the prominent Sunni intellectual Hasan Sa'b, he argued that the 
continued conflict in Lebanon was due entirely to interference by external 
powers and not because of differences among the Lebanese. 126 This was what 
the Christian Lebanese Front had been saying all along. 

Asad used the killing of Karami to prevent reconciliation among 
the Lebanese who were already fed up with the war and wanted to end it. 
Asad’s intentions are clear if one interprets correctly his statement to Rafiq 
Hariri, the Lebanese- Saudi businessman, on June 13, 1987: “The Salem- 
Shar' discussions made great progress, and were about to be crowned with 
success, had it not been for the assassination of Karami.” 127 In other words, 
what Asad feared most was this coming together of the Christian and Sunni 
Muslim political establishment leaders, including the highest ranking Sunni 
clergyman Mufti Hasan Khalid and Prime Minister Karami himself. 

In the same meeting with Hariri, Asad shifted his tactics. He told Hariri 
“the question of reforms should be put aside . . ,” 128 Asad seemed to have had 
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a foreboding that an agreement on political reforms was imminent and that 
Syria would then be blamed for the continued conflict and the rapidly dete- 
riorating economic conditions in the country, which were due primarily to 
the declining value of the Lebanese Pound versus the U.S. Dollar. 

Asad wanted to shift the blame. He told Hariri that “Israeli influence in 
the Eastern Sector [Christian East Beirut and its hinterland] had to be dealt 
with immediately. . . . [and] that he [Asad] was ready to put all his resources 
at Gemayel’s disposal to eliminate Israeli influence...” 129 He wanted 
Gemayel to use the Lebanese army against the Christian Lebanese Forces 
in order to divide and weaken the Christian community and ultimately to 
dominate it. Asad raised the issue of the so-called Israeli influence to appeal 
to the credulous public who were taken in by the humbug of the anti-Israeli 
rhetoric. 

General Vernon Walters was Sent to Damascus and 
Ended Up Admiring Asad, and Called for a New Page in 
American-Syrian Relations 

The Syrians could not believe their ears when they were informed that the 
United States was sending an envoy to Damascus to start a dialogue with 
Asad. The envoy was the ambassador to the UN General Vernon Walters. 
Elie Salem noted in his memoirs: “When I first met Walters, I realized that 
he would get along well with Asad.” 130 Walters met Asad on July 5 and 6, 
1987. After these meetings Salem related that “Walters admired Asad and felt 
he could do business with him. ” 131 It is unclear what Walters admired in 
Asad, when the latter was responsible for the terrorist operations against the 
American Embassy in Beirut, in April 1983 and September 1984, the marine 
headquarters of MNF in October 1983, and the taking of American 
hostages. Some American policy-makers and diplomats mentally compart- 
mentalized reality and separated Asad from the actions of his proxies 
and allies. It is curious that the Syrian charade was accepted lock, stock, and 
barrel by a number of them. 

Charles Glass, a journalist working for ABC News was kidnapped by 
Hizballah, on June 18, 1987. Syria publicly showed great interest in finding 
Glass and releasing him. Nevertheless he remained in captivity while Walters 
was meeting Asad on July 6. The next day Glass’s captors released a video- 
tape in which he admitted he was a CIA spy. He was eventually freed on 
August 18, 1987, when the Syrians delivered him to American officials in 
Damascus and were thanked for their efforts. 132 Elie Salem claims in his eval- 
uation of the American envoy’s visit to Damascus: “With the Syrians he 
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[Walters] was used as a bulldozer, removing the rabble so to speak, thus 
paving the way for the restoration of diplomatic relations at the ambassado- 
rial level.” 133 The very fact that President Reagan sent a letter to Asad and 
then dispatched a high-level official to Damascus was immediately construed 
by Asad as a sign of weakness on the part of the Reagan administration. 
Walters did not have to do any “bulldozing” because Asad was more than 
willing to receive him, as the visit signalled the end of Syria’s ostracism. 

American policy-makers believed Asad when he informed them that he 
had asked Abu Nidal to close down his offices in Syria. In reality he only 
shifted his operations to Syrian-controlled Lebanon. Subsequently President 
Reagan sent Asad a letter “expressing satisfaction at the expulsion of Abu 
Nidal from Syria.” 134 When the American Ambassador to Syria, William 
Eagleton Jr., met Asad after his return to Damascus on September 2, 1987, 
and mentioned that Abu Nidal was still in Lebanon, Asad responded: 
“Lebanon is a sovereign country. My authority does not extend there.” 135 
This summed up the way Asad was dealing with American policy-makers 
and diplomats. 

The conversations on Lebanon between the Syrian president and the 
American envoy Walters must have convinced Asad that he could always get 
the better of American officials. Walters’s assurances, for instance, that the 
“USA... was pressuring President Gemayel to find Karami’s assassins and 
bring them to justice,” 136 must have been music to the ear of the real killer 
of the Lebanese prime minister. Asad continued his ludicrous charade and 
told Walters “he [Asad] had advised Gemayel how to handle this problem, 
but that Gemayel had ignored his advice.” 137 When urged to continue the 
discussions with Gemayel, Asad was adamant: “there could be no resumption 
of talks until Karami’s assassins were found and punished.” 138 No wonder 
that the agenda with respect to Lebanon (which included the need to end the 
boycott of President Gemayel, the need to form a new cabinet, and 
Gemayel’s reform proposal of June 13, 1987), which Ambassador Eagleton 
informed Asad the United States had fully supported, was totally rejected by 
the defiant Syrian president. Asad told Eagleton that Gemayel had to act 
“decisively” against the leaders of the Christian Lebanese Forces and put an 
end to their pro-Israeli stand. 139 The American Ambassador to Lebanon, 
John Kelly, told Salem that Asad in his talks with Eagleton had been nega- 
tive about other issues including the peace process. This is not difficult to 
understand since the United States had never seriously punished Asad for all 
his crimes. On the contrary the United States was ready to open a dialogue 
with him with no preconditions. It sought his help to release the American 
hostages and join the peace process. 
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The Peace Process, and the American Hostages 
Determine U.S. Foreign Policy toward Syria 

Although the Assistant Secretary of State of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, Richard Murphy, had served as ambassador to Syria during the 
1970s, he was unable to fathom the goals and intentions of the Syrian 
President Asad. Appearing before the Middle East Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Richard Murphy expressed the hope that the return of 
the Syrian troops to West Beirut “would help the Lebanese Government 
to regain its authority.” 140 This while the whole spectrum of Syrian proxies 
and allies in Lebanon were at loggerheads with the Lebanese government 
preventing it from asserting its authority. 

Murphy went even further and, at least publicly, exonerated Syria in the 
American hostage-taking. Murphy claimed that the United States was con- 
vinced that the Syrians “want to help but their hands are tied with respect to 
Hizballah, especially since they have no presence in the southern suburbs.” 141 
Murphy found more excuses for Syria’s behavior by stating that the eight 
American hostages were held by “five separate groups.” He made “Iran 
responsible for the continued captivity of the hostages.” 142 

The reality was that the American hostages were all held by Hizballah. 
When some hostages were released they reported that they were either with 
other American hostages in the same room or in the same building. 144 
Hizballah, from the outset, was a joint Syrian-Iranian venture. It was never 
merely an instrument of the Iranian government. Murphy also seems to have 
misunderstood the relationship between Syria and Iran. He told Elie Salem: 
“He [Asad] possibly perceived Iran as both friend and foe. He could not be 
very much at ease with the growing power of Hizballah.” 144 Salem quotes 
Murphy as saying: “Our policy is to prise Syria away from Iran. For this 
reason we want to open a dialogue with Syria. . . . The fact is Damascus is 
central to the peace process and to you [Lebanon].” 145 In fact, since 1980 
Syria had been the only close ally to Iran in the world. Hizballah had never 
been a threat to Syria but a pliant tool that Syria could use for its terrorism. 


As Asad Prevents National Reconciliation, Lebanon Faces 
Economic Collapse 

As the Lebanese pound began losing ground to the U.S. dollar in the wake 
of Karami’s assassination, Chamoun, the Minister of Finance, met several 
times with the acting Prime Minister al-Huss to address the economic crisis. 
Chamoun suggested ending the subsidies on wheat and fuel as the country 
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was on the verge of bankruptcy. 146 Al-Huss, under pressure from Syria, chose 
not to remove the subsidies. Bread and fuel were being smuggled to Syria and 
sold at higher prices, benefitting the Syrian officers who were behind this 
traffic. Al-Huss criticized Chamoun for “epitomizing all the economic crisis 
in the subsidies issue.” 147 Chamoun retorted that al-Huss “neither speaks for 
himself nor is he convinced of what he says. He speaks for others and artic- 
ulates the will of others.” 148 This statement was among his last, for he died 
of a heart attack on August 7, 1987, at the age of eighty-seven. The demise 
of Camille Chamoun, whom Asad had tried to kill in January 1987, was 
a loss for the Christian Lebanese Front over which he had presided since 
August 1977. 

The Syrian media blamed the economic collapse on the implausible other. 
The Syrian government newspaper al-Thawrab explained, on October 17, 
1987, the economic crisis in Lebanon as “a result of the absence of national 
Lebanese accord, and the practices of the economic mafia linked in one way 
or another to Israeli designs ... It was Israel which worked from the begin- 
ning of the invasion in 1982 to give free reign to the Dollar mafia to grind 
down the Lebanese citizen and ended up obliterating the civilizing role of 
Lebanon . . . ” 149 

The facts belie the claims of the Syrian media. It was the Israeli with- 
drawal in September 1983 and January-June 1985 that weakened the 
Lebanese pound, because of the fear that the conflict was not coming to an 
end. 180 The precipitous decline of the Lebanese pound from the spring of 
1987, was directly related to Syrian gains on the ground and Asad’s refusal to 
even have a dialogue with Gemayel after Karami’s assassination. The Syrian 
newspaper al-Tbawrah, in the same leading article, accused those in power 
in Lebanon of doing exactly what Syria had been doing to Lebanon: 
“the rejection of national dialogue which constitutes the genuine 
path towards national accord, and the return of Lebanon to its normal life 
conditions . . . and the political solution through national accord ... is the real 
prelude to the return to a healthy Lebanese economy. The one who is imped- 
ing the political solution is the one who wants to continue the policy that is 
leading to economic collapse.” 151 

As the United States Continues to Court Syria 
Instead of Punishing it, Asad does Not Budge on Lebanon 

By holding high-level meetings with Asad and by sending U.S. Ambassador 
Eagleton back to Damascus, the United States gave in to Asad without 
getting anything as a quid pro quo. 
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While attending the UN General Assembly session in 1987, President 
Gemayel accompanied by his advisors Elie Salem and Ghassan Tueni, and 
the Lebanese Ambassador to Washington, 'Abdallah Bouhabib, met Richard 
Murphy and April Glaspie on September 28, 1987. The Lebanese delegation 
agreed to submit a proposal for ending the conflict when Gemayel met 
Secretary of State George Shultz on the following day. Salem, Tueni, and 
Bouhabib drafted what came to be known as the Eight Points proposal. It 
included a public declaration the Lebanese president would make with 
respect to “the specific constitutional reforms in light of [Gemayel’s] June 13, 
1987 proposal.” 152 The Lebanese-Syrian negotiations would resume with 
the United States acting as mediator. A new cabinet would be formed before 
October 20, 1987, to replace the caretaker cabinet of acting Prime Minister 
al-Huss. 155 

Shultz met the Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' in New York and deliv- 
ered the Eight Points Proposal, informing him it came from President 
Gemayel. Al-Shar' was immediately suspicious of the proposal and “won- 
dered why it had been submitted, especially since Syria had not asked for 
it.” 154 It was clear that Asad was not interested in letting the Lebanese reach 
an agreement on political reforms that would end the conflict in Lebanon. 

Salem related that when the American Ambassador to Lebanon, John 
Kelly, briefed, in late September 1987, the president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Husain al-Husaini, on the Eight Points Proposal, neither he nor 
al-Huss were aware of it and “were pleasantly surprised by it.” 155 It was obvi- 
ous that the leading Shi'i and Sunni leaders were willing to reach an agree- 
ment with President Gemayel, while Asad was blocking it by intimidation and 
terrorism. Salem wrote: “Husseini told Kelly that the points raised in the 
13 June document were what Prime Minister Karami and he wanted, and 
he was pleased that the president [Gemayel] had finally accepted them.” 156 
The Lebanese were not allowed to reach an agreement to put an end to the 
conflict because the war had to continue until Syria imposed its complete 
hegemony on Lebanon. It would come to an end only on Asad’s own 
terms, terms that would be at the expense of Lebanon’s sovereignty and 
independence. 

President Gemayel’s attempt to convince the United States to push for 
a solution for the conflict in Lebanon, irritated the Syrians. The Syrian 
Foreign Minister al-Shar' criticized Gemayel’s conduct at the UN and 
depicted it as “negative.” 157 

During his visit to Damascus in the second week of October, 1987, 
Richard Murphy urged the Syrian Vice President Khaddam to respond to 
Gemayel’s Eight Point Proposal. The Syrian reaction was to raise the ante by 
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adding “a number of demands which greatly weakened the office of the pres- 
idency.” 158 Asad was purposely trying to make it impossible for President 
Gemayel to accept the political reforms so that he could blame the Lebanese 
president for the impasse and continue his war to redominate Lebanon. 

Ambassador April Glaspie who was waiting to be confirmed as the U.S. 
Ambassador to Iraq, made a last attempt to resolve the differences between 
President Gemayel and the Syrians. She went to Damascus taking with her 
the reform proposals agreed upon in her meetings with Gemayel’s advisor 
Elie Salem and the Lebanese Ambassador in Washington 'Abdallah 
Bouhabib. Glaspie’s visit to Damascus lasted from May 2 to 6, 1988, but her 
meetings were confined to officials of the Syrian foreign ministry as she was 
unable to see Vice President Khaddam. 159 The latter during Glaspie’s stay in 
Damascus met with the Board of Trustees of the American University of 
Beirut but had no time to meet Glaspie! 160 According to the minutes of the 
meeting convened in Elie Salem’s house in Ba'abda on Ambassador Glaspie’s 
return from Damascus on May 6, 1988, she told the Syrian foreign ministry 
official, Walid al-Mu'allim, “we have consulted Muslims and Christians and 
all were in agreement that the president should have powers and should play 
a political role.” 161 At this point Walid al-Mu'allim interrupted her and said: 
“Who are the Muslims who told you so?” Ambassador Glaspie thought that 
al-Mu'allim wanted their names to punish them. 162 This confirms the view 
that Asad was terrorizing leading Muslim politicians and preventing them 
from reaching an agreement with President Gemayel. 

While United States is Mediating between Syria and 
Lebanon more Hostages are Taken 

Asad was keen on keeping the United States involved as a mediator between 
Syria and Lebanon because that would allow him to continue pretending 
that he was interested in the peace process and receive high-level visits by 
U.S. officials, while simultaneously undermining that process on the ground 
by supporting the radical organizations that were thwarting it. For instance 
the operation by the PFLP-GC on November 25, 1987, which involved two 
Palestinians flying two motorized hang-gliders from the Syrian-controlled 
Biqa' region that landed in the security zone and northern Israel and resulted 
in the killing of six Israeli soldiers, was praised by the official Syrian Radio 
broadcasting. It was described as a “heroic operation . . . whose importance 
lies in breaking into the Israeli security arrangements. It confirms that the 
resistance is capable of directing its powerful strikes at the time and place it 
chooses. . . ” 163 This operation, according to a high-ranking official of the 
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PFLP-GC, Abu al-Fida 'Umran, was “in response to deviationism on 
the Palestinian arena and to everyone who calls for an international [peace] 
conference . . . ,” 164 As the Israeli Prime Minister Shamir stated: “It is clear 
that those who claimed responsibility [for this operation] would not have 
been able to do what they did without Syria’s sponsorship and encourage- 
ment.” 165 This demonstrated that Asad, his rhetoric notwithstanding, was in 
fact against the peace process. 

As in the case of journalist Charles Glass who was kidnapped just before 
Asad’s talks with the American envoy General Vernon Walters, Lieutenant 
Colonel William Higgins was kidnapped ten days before Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s visit to Damascus on February 27, 1988. Higgins was an 
American observer with the UN in southern Lebanon. 166 Within six weeks, 
on April 5, 1988, Secretary of State George Shultz had another meeting in 
Damascus with President Asad. Shultz discussed with Asad the peace process, 
political reforms in Lebanon, and the American hostages. 167 To prevent the 
United States from putting any pressure on Syria, let alone blaming it for 
orchestrating the hostage-taking in Lebanon, Asad ignited the Amal- 
Hizballah war on April 4, 1988, which would last for two years and seven 
months. 168 

The war between Amal and Hizballah served several purposes. First, it 
gave the illusion that the pro-Syrian Amal was trying to help release the for- 
eign hostages. Second, Western policy-makers, and in particular American 
policy-makers, were deceived into believing that Syria, which supported 
Amal, could not possibly be behind the hostage-taking. Third, as the fight- 
ing continued Asad was able to expand the deployment of Syrian troops, in 
May 1988, allegedly to stop the fighting that he had kindled to start with. 
Finally, as the United States continued to support Syrian efforts, hoping 
for the release of its hostages, it would not pressure Asad fearing this could 
jeopardize the release of the American hostages. Asad in fact did not order 
Hizballah to release the last American hostage, as we shall see in chapter 6, 
until December 1991 when he had achieved complete domination of 
Lebanon and had no choice but to participate in the Madrid Peace 
Conference in October 1991. 

It was not surprising that when Vernon Walters visited Damascus again, 
on May 20, 1988, solely for the purpose of releasing the nine American 
hostages, 169 he failed to get anything from Asad whom he had described in 
his earlier visit as a person “he could do business with.” 170 On the contrary, 
when the American envoy Walters had arrived in Damascus, the fighting 
between Amal and Hizballah intensified. The Western press, and in this 
instance, The New York Times reported that the positions of Hizballah in the 
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southern suburbs of Beirut “came under sustained artillery bombardments 
from Syria’s local allies, the mainstream AMAL movement.” 171 This gave the 
impression that Syria was keen in finding the American hostages but the kid- 
nappers were resisting. This Syrian charade continued. The Syrian chief of 
military intelligence in Lebanon, Ghazi Kan'an stated: “Our troops are now 
on the threshold of the southern suburbs [of Beirut] . We are knocking at the 
door, and we hope it will be opened. If not, we will break it down in order 
to go in and end the bloodshed [sic].” 172 

All Attempts at Electing a President Acceptable to All 
Communities Fail because Asad wants only His Own Candidate 

As President Gemayel’s term was coming to an end, he wanted to have a role 
in choosing a successor who would be acceptable to all the religious com- 
munities in Lebanon. Gemayel bent backward to have negotiations or even 
fruitful discussions with Syria on this issue. Asad, who had refused to meet 
Gemayel at the Arab summit of November 1987 in Amman, changed his 
tactics and met with Gemayel on June 9, 1988, during the Arab summit in 
Algiers. The reasons for Asad’s tactical move was to give Gemayel the false 
hope that he would be able to reach an agreement on presidential elections 
with Syria. During the meeting with Gemayel, Asad did not go beyond gen- 
eralities and when Gemayel sought Asad’s help in forming a new cabinet the 
latter retorted: “Why do you need a new cabinet?” Gemayel replied that he 
needed one “because the present one has boycotted me for three years. Have 
you heard of a country on this planet in which the cabinet does not meet 
with the president?” 173 The hypocrisy of this exchange was flagrant: it was 
Asad himself who had been the orchestrator of President Gemayel’s boycott 
by his cabinet. 

Two months later Richard Murphy, the Assistant Secretary of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs met Asad in Damascus on August 8, 1988, 
to discuss the election of a new president. Murphy discussed the qualities 
that a successor to President Gemayel should have, and he later said that 
he thought that Asad has agreed with him that the new president should be 
acceptable to all communities and especially to the various factions in the 
Maronite community that he will represent. But Murphy misunderstood 
Asad when he depicted the future president as “courageous and decisive.” 174 
Asad insisted then that Sulayman Franjiya was to be the candidate. Surprised, 
Murphy urged Gemayel to submit a list of three names as possible candidates 
to the Syrian head of Intelligence in Lebanon, Ghazi Kan'an. After consul- 
tation with leading Christian politicians, President Gemayel submitted, on 
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August 16, 1988, the names of Manuel Yunis, Pierre Helou, and Michel 
Edde to Ghazi Kan’an who refused to receive the names because Syria had 
already decided that Franjiya was Asad’s candidate. 175 

The Parliamentary session that was scheduled to be held on August 1 8, 
1988, to elect a new president was moved from Villa Mansour on the Green- 
line to the old parliament building that was located in West Beirut, which 
was controlled by Syrian troops. The session had no quorum because of the 
active boycott of the Christian Lebanese Forces, whose commander Samir 
Ja'ja' was at loggerheads with Sulayman Franjiya. According to the Lebanese 
Ambassador to Washington, Bouhabib, the U.S. Embassy officials were very 
much against the election of Franjiya who was known for his anti-American 
and anti-Israeli tirades. After failing to convene the Parliament to elect 
a new president, President Gemayel suggested that Richard Murphy should 
engage in a shuttle diplomacy between Damascus and Beirut and carry the 
list of possible candidates until an agreement could be reached on the new 
president. 176 

Richard Murphy went to Damascus again on September 13, 1988, and 
remained there for five days. He had seven meetings with Vice President 
Khaddam and Foreign Minister al-Shar' and only one meeting with Asad. 177 
President Gemayel’s advisor, Elie Salem, wrote down what Murphy had told 
him about his meetings with Syrian officials. “The first fourteen hours of 
meetings produced nothing at all. The Syrians were immovable on 
Franjiyyeh. He was their only choice for the presidency. He was running, and 
they supported him. ... I started listing possible candidates for discussion, 
but the Syrians would not listen . . . After long discussion on the list I pre- 
sented, the Syrians finally agreed, and said there was only one name they 
wanted. It was best, I said, to identify two names. They said there would be 
one name only, deputy Mikhail Daher, not two, three or four names.” 178 
Murphy was kept from meeting Asad until he agreed on Mikhail Daher as 
the only candidate. After spending five days in Damascus Murphy returned 
to Lebanon on September 18, 1988, and told Lebanese officials, including 
President Gemayel, “It is either Mikhail Daher or chaos.” 179 The Deputy 
Chief of Mission in the U.S. Embassy in Beirut, Daniel Simpson, held 
a press conference on September 21, 1988. When Simpson was asked why 
the United States had embraced the Syrian candidate for the presidency of 
Lebanon, he replied: “I do not accept to depict Deputy Mikhail Daher as the 
Syrian candidate, [sic]” 180 

Asad had forced U.S. officials to accept his candidate for the Lebanese 
presidency by manipulating the issue of the American hostages through his 
proxies. While Murphy was negotiating with Syrian officials in Damascus, 
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a photo of two American hostages held by the Islamic Jihad for the 
Liberation of Palestine was released to the press, on September 15, 1988. 
It raised the possibility of freeing them. It was not accidental either that the 
very day Murphy arrived in Beirut on September 18, 1988, a group photo of 
four American hostages was released to the press by the covert organiza- 
tion. 181 The statement made by the Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of 
Palestine, which accompanied the released photo, was very revealing indeed: 
“After a careful analysis of the political developments in the region, we real- 
ized the necessity of pushing these developments forward through a positive 
initiative to the problem of hostages. The latter is part of the current devel- 
opments in the region [and may lead to] either a crisis or a solution.” 182 The 
link between the hostage-taking and the Arab-Israeli conflict and also 
the crisis in Lebanon was implied by those who issued the declaration. 

The United States was oblivious to how much the Christians of Lebanon 
valued their freedom. The U.S. policy-makers believed that they would 
accept any candidate for the presidency as long as he was a Christian 
Maronite! The president of the republic, in the consociational democracy 
that was practiced in Lebanon, represented the Christians and in particular 
the Maronite community. Consequently the Christians of Lebanon who 
took pride in the fact that they were free, unlike other Christians in the Arab 
world who suffered from varying degrees of Dhimmiya (literally protected 
people, i.e., second class citizens) expected to have a say in choosing their 
president. 

Many Christian leaders including the most popular candidate Raymond 
Edde were shocked that the United States who had been working to spread 
democracy and freedom in the world would join in with Asad to impose 
a “Syrian-American diktat” over Lebanon. 183 

The Syrians wanted to convene the elections of the president in the old 
parliament building that lies in West Beirut to keep them under their con- 
trol. If the elections were held in Villa Mansour on the Greenline between 
East Beirut and West Beirut, there was a good chance that Raymond Edde 
who had tremendous support among the Christian and Muslim deputies 
would be elected. The fact that the Syrian proxy, Nabih Birri, publicly 
attacked Raymond Edde and depicted him as anti-Syrian, was indicative of 
the looming danger to Syria if the elections were held in a neutral locality. 184 
In a desperate attempt by President Gemayel to find a solution for the pres- 
idency before his term expired, he visited Damascus on September 21, 1988, 
hoping to convince Asad to accept a consensus candidate rather than Daher, 
but to no avail. In the meantime the commander of the Lebanese army. 
General Michel 'Awn, and the commander of the Lebanese Forces, Samir 
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Ja'ja', reconciled and rejected the Syrian-imposed candidate Mikhail 
Daher. 185 

Failing to Elect a New President Gemayel Appoints an 
Interim Prime Minister Following a 1952 Precedent 

Why did all attempts by President Gemayel and by the U.S. mediators fail 
to bring about the election of a new president in Lebanon? It was not unrea- 
sonable for a list of at least three candidates approved by Asad to be passed 
on to the Lebanese Parliament that would then elect one of them. However, 
Asad did not approve such a list for three reasons. First, he wanted to demon- 
strate that the United States had no role whatsoever in choosing the new 
president of Lebanon. Asad knew that if he dangled the possibility of setting 
free one or more American hostages and continued to unleash Amal militia 
against Hizballah, Richard Murphy would buy all that and accept the Syrian 
candidate imposed on Lebanon. Second, Asad did not want the Lebanese 
Christians to have a role in choosing their own presidential candidate as they 
had since 1943. A golden opportunity had come, that is, the end of President 
Gemayel’s term in office, that could be fully exploited by Asad to make 
the Christians subservient to Syria. Third, the new president had to under- 
stand from the start that he owed his election to no one but Syria and that 
consequently he had to obey the directives from Asad himself. If these con- 
ditions were not met Asad was ready to support the acting prime minister of 
the outgoing cabinet Salim al-Huss. 

President Gemayel had no intention of ending his term by leaving a void 
behind him so that the acting prime minister of an outgoing cabinet, al- 
Huss, would claim that he was still in power. Instead, Gemayel followed the 
precedent established by President Bishara al-Khuri who, before he resigned 
in September 1952, appointed a Maronite Christian as the interim prime 
minister until presidential elections were held. On September 22, 1988, the 
commander of the Lebanese army, General Michel 'Awn, was appointed as 
the interim prime minister. 'Awn, in turn, appointed the six members of the 
military council, which had three Christian officers including himself and 
three Muslim officers. 186 The religious leaders of the Sunnis, Shi'is, and the 
Druze met on September 22, 1988, and issued a declaration forbidding 
Muslims representing the three religious communities from participating in 
any interim cabinet formed by Gemayel. 187 This applied to the three Muslim 
officers chosen by General Michel 'Awn, who, not surprisingly, refused to 
serve in 'Awn’s Interim Cabinet. Syrian pressure on Muslim religious and 
political leaders had been overwhelming to ensure that they toed the line 
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behind Asad’s policies. Even the Sunni Mufti Hasan Khalid, who had been 
very critical of Syria in private conversations and when he travelled and 
lectured abroad, continued to publicly endorse Syrian policies. 

Asad’s attitude towards the formation of General Michel 'Awn’s Interim 
Cabinet was outrightly negative. The Syrian media attacked those who were 
behind the establishment of 'Awn’s Interim Cabinet as “trying to impose 
a fascist dictatorship on all the Lebanese and standing up against the will of 
the vast majority of the Lebanese, declaring themselves guardians of Lebanon 
and the Lebanese, usurping the right to accept or reject candidates for the 
presidency. . . ” 188 This was precisely what Asad was doing to Lebanon and 
the Lebanese people, the Syrian media just reversed the roles. 

Conclusion 

Although Syria had failed to impose the Tripartite Agreement on Lebanon, 
it managed to prevent the convening of the entire Lebanese Cabinet. Prime 
Minister Karami and other ministers, whose constituencies were in Syrian- 
controlled regions, had to boycott President Gemayel. 

Asad used terrorism and hostage-taking effectively to change the policies 
of the United States and France toward Lebanon. These two countries 
became so concerned with the release of American and French hostages, 
respectively, that they consequently appeased Syria. 

Despite the fact that Syria was caught red-handed in the Hindawi 
terrorist operation, which aimed at the blowing up of an Israeli airliner, the 
reaction of both America and France was mild. The United States recalled 
its ambassador to Syria, but otherwise the U.S. Embassy in Damascus 
functioned normally as though nothing had happened. 

Asad got out of his relative isolation as a result of the Hindawi incident, 
by increasing terrorism in Europe and the Middle East and by unleashing the 
Shi'i Amal militia against the Palestinian camps in Lebanon. 

Syria, through its proxies, sabotaged all the security plans proposed by 
the Lebanese government. The security situation deteriorated so much 
that Prime Minister Karami, and the president of the Chamber of Deputies 
al-Husaini had to accept the return of Syrian troops in full force to West 
Beirut in February 1987. 

President Gemayel tried to negotiate a national accord with Syria that 
would be acceptable to all the religious communities in Lebanon. When 
Asad realized how similar the views of Prime Minister Karami to that of 
President Gemayel, the former was assassinated and the Lebanese army was 
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blamed for it. Asad stopped the negotiations with Gemayel and made their 
resumption conditional on finding Karami’s assassins! 

Although Gemayel and his advisors sought American mediation from 
December 1987 until the end of his term in September 1988, and both 
Richard Murphy and April Glaspie began with the intention of helping 
Lebanon, Syrian intransigence eventually soured the relations between 
President Gemayel and the American team of mediators. Asad managed to 
manipulate the American diplomats. The long hours that Asad was famous 
for spending with American or Western diplomats and envoys had first and 
foremost the purpose of assessing them to enable him to influence them in 
future encounters. 

Asad also needed American mediation because the very role of mediating 
between Syria and Lebanon discouraged American policy-makers from 
supporting Lebanon’s position, even though they were convinced of its legit- 
imate demands for sovereignty and territorial integrity. In fact eventually the 
American mediators more often than not advanced the Syrian position 
because Lebanon was weak and supporting Syria’s demands seemed then 
more likely to achieve the U.S. goals of getting its hostages back. 

The idea that Asad was interested in reaching an agreement with 
President Gemayel on power-sharing within the Lebanese political system 
was an illusion. Asad knew that Gemayel would not sign an agreement that 
would render the Lebanese president a mere figurehead. It is clear from the 
statements made by the Sunni Mufti Hasan Khalid to American officials that 
he wanted the Lebanese president to select the Lebanese prime minister 
rather than be chosen by parliament. 189 Despite that, Syrian officials insisted 
that the Lebanese Muslims were interested in stripping all the prerogatives of 
the president and giving them to the council of ministers. 

Finally the U.S. efforts to mediate between Lebanon and Syria to find 
a consensus candidate for the presidency, as President Gemayel’s term was 
coming to an end, were futile because of Syrian intransigence. Asad insisted 
on one candidate chosen by him and unfortunately the United States went 
along with Syria and tried to impose Asad’s candidate on Lebanon. President 
Gemayel decided not to accept Syrian diktat and exercised his constitutional 
right of appointing an interim prime minister, the commander of the 
Lebanese army, General Michel 'Awn following the precedent set by 
President Bishara al-Khuri when he left office in September 1952, when the 
latter appointed the then commander of the Lebanese army, General Fu’ad 
Shihab, as interim prime minister. 
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CHAPTER 5 


From Pan-Am 1 03 to the 
Ousting of Prime Minister 
Michel 'Awn, 1988-1990 


B y November 1988 the Asad regime was faced with two serious 
challenges. First, President Gemayel before his term ended, on 
September 22, 1988, had exercised his constitutional right in accor- 
dance with Article 53 of the Lebanese constitution and appointed an interim 
prime minister, the Commander of the Lebanese Army, General Michel 
'Awn. President Gemayel’s action frustrated the Syrian attempt to revive the 
cabinet of the late Rashid Karami and legitimize it with the pro-Syrian Salim 
al-Huss as prime minister. The United States and the European powers 
appeased Asad and decided to deal with both 'Awn and al-Huss on equal 
footing, although constitutionally 'Awn’s cabinet was the only legitimate one. 
This was not good enough for Asad. The notion that leaders of the Christian 
communities could choose their own representatives was not acceptable to 
Asad. His ultimate objective was to curb the powers of the Maronite 
Christian president of Lebanon through changes in the constitution that 
would render him a figurehead and transfer his powers to the Sunni prime 
minister and his cabinet, which were easier to control. The main obstacle to 
achieve this goal was the Interim Prime Minister 'Awn, whose position 
was tantamount to that of a Christian head of state, and who commanded 
the Lebanese army to boot. Asad also wanted to subjugate and control the 
Lebanese army because otherwise it could make the need for Syrian troops 
in Lebanon superfluous. 
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The second serious challenge Asad was facing was the new developments 
in the peace process. During November 12-15, 1988, the PLO convened the 
Palestine National Council (PNC) in Algiers, and declared on November 15, 
1988, that it accepted a two-state arrangement based on the 1947 UN par- 
tition plan and announced the establishment of a Palestinian state. It thus 
implicitly recognized the state of Israel. The PNC also voted 253 to 46 to 
accept UN Resolution 242 of November 1967 and UN Resolution 338 
of October 1973, as the basis for peace negotiations for the settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. In a speech delivered to the United Nations, on 
December 13, 1988 in Geneva, 'Arafat had elaborated further on the peace 
moves taken by the PNC, asserting that the acceptance of UN Resolutions 
242 and 338 meant that all countries in the region, including Israel, had the 
right to exist and would enjoy peace and security in the final settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 1 

The reaction of Syria and the radical Palestinian organization was the 
denunciation of 'Arafat’s historic decision. The Syrian authorities did not 
allow the fifty-seven members of the PNC who lived in Syria to participate 
in the Algiers PNC meeting. 2 The leader of the pro-Syrian Palestinian Fath- 
Uprising organization, Abu Musa, castigated the statements made by the 
leader of the PLO, saying “'Arafat has become an enemy of the [Palestinian] 
Revolution and should be treated as such.” 3 These historic changes intro- 
duced by the PLO were leading to the opening of a dialogue between the 
United States and the PLO. It began in Carthage, Tunisia, on December 16, 
1988, when the U.S. Ambassador to Tunisia, Robert Pelletreau, met a PLO 
delegation headed by Yasir 'Abd-Rabuh. 4 Syria rejected the U.S.-PLO dia- 
logue. The Syrian government-controlled newspaper Al-Tbawrah argued 
that “giving concessions and begging solutions from others will not bring 
about the required peace because real peace should be taken by force.” 5 

Another Perspective on the Bombing of Pan- Am 103 

The bombing of Pan-Am 103 on December 21, 1988, was Asad’s prompt 
response to these two serious challenges. A team of American counter- 
terrorist agents headed by Major Charles Mckee and Mathew Kevin Gannon 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) arrived in Beirut in the Summer 
of 1988 “‘to reconnoitre and prepare for a possible hostage rescue.’” 6 The 
movements and the date of the departure of the team from Beirut were 
known to the Iranian and Syrian intelligence services. A double agent 
informed the Iranian Embassy in Beirut that the American team headed by 
McKee and Gannon was flying back home on Pan-Am 103 on December 
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21, 1988. 7 Targeting Pan-Am 103 by Syria and Iran the two masters of 
Hizballah, the organization that was holding the American hostages, was 
meant to kill the team of counterterrorist agents and sabotage their projected 
rescue by the United States. The American Ambassador to Lebanon, John 
McCarthy, was supposed to be on Pan-Am 103 but he “missed a connecting 
flight in Cyprus.” 8 

The killing of the team of intelligence counterterrorist officers was hushed 
and there was an oblique reference to “two security agents” of the 
Department of State’s “Diplomatic Security Service, which is responsible for 
countering terrorist attacks, [who] were aboard flight 103.” 9 The names of 
Mathew Gannon and Charles Mckee were mentioned in the roster of the 
passengers but with no affiliation whatsoever. 10 The U.S. Ambassador John 
McCarthy was also a target because his demise would have been almost as 
dramatic as the previous bombings of the U.S. Embassy in April 1983 and 
September 1984. The bombing of Pan-Am 103 was a clear message from 
Asad to the American administration: neither try to rescue the hostages nor 
challenge Syria in Lebanon. 

The technical logistic aspect of the bombing of Pan-Am 103 was handled 
by the Syrian proxy PFLP-GC headed by Ahmad Jabril. Through its network 
in Europe the PFLP-GC was able to switch a suitcase full of heroin with 
a suitcase full of explosives, which led to the downing of Pan-Am 103 on 
December 21, 1988. The American DEA office in Cyprus had sent that 
suitcase to pass unchecked through the Frankfurt airport as part of a sting 
operation to find out who the drug dealers were in Detroit. 11 

Asad and his proxy organization PFLP-GC, which is a major anti- 'Arafat 
Palestinian organization, had another motive in blowing up the Pan-Am 
103. This terrorist operation was a direct response to 'Arafat’s unprecedented 
willingness to accept the UN Resolution 242 of 1967 and “to reject all forms 
of terrorism.” 12 Asad and Ahmad Jabril were signalling 'Arafat that terrorism 
was still the order of the day, and that the choice of an American airliner was 
to subvert the recently established dialogue between 'Arafat’s PLO and the 
United States. The Syrian Vice President Khaddam met, on December 17, 
1988, leading members of the rejectionist Palestinian National Salvation 
Front, which included the PFLP-GC. They vowed to replace the PLO lead- 
ership with a new one that would remain loyal to the Palestinian National 
Charter that called for the destruction of Israel. 13 

Jack Anderson and Dale Van Atta of The Washington Post reported that a 
conference took place at the Carlton Hotel, in West Beirut, on December 
20-21, 1988, that brought together radical Palestinians such as PFLP-GC 
leader Ahmad Jabril and Islamic militants on the eve of the bombing of 
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Pan-Am 103. “The two-day meeting was hastily called as a secret brain- 
storming session between the most radical Palestinian and Moslem leaders. 
Their agenda was to consider a response to Yasser Arafat’s renunciation of 
terrorism and recognition of Israel.” 14 The secret meeting in the Carlton 
Hotel “changed the equation of terror against Americans.” 15 

One can surmise then that the downing of Pan-Am 103 was linked to 
groups with strong ties to Syria and Iran. By late 1990, as we shall see, Libya 
became the primary suspect in the bombing. The theory was that the bomb 
in the unaccompanied suitcase came from Malta via flight Air Malta 180. 
Libya became the much needed punch bag to get Syria off the hook before 
President Bush was scheduled to meet President Asad in Geneva, on 
November 23, 1990, to invite him to join the coalition against Saddam 
Husain. 

The Arab League's Solution to the Crisis in 
Lebanon Meets with Failure 

The Arab initiative that began in January 1989 coincided with the new Bush 
administration taking power in Washington. The Arab foreign ministers met 
in Tunis on January 20, 1989, to discuss the crisis in Lebanon. They invited 
Michel 'Awn, Salim al-Huss, and Husain al-Husaini to Tunis to reconcile 
them. Michel'Awn had no illusions about the meeting of the foreign minis- 
ters of the Arab League, but he wanted to put forward the case for a Lebanon 
free from foreign troops. He maintained, before going to the meeting of the 
Arab foreign ministers, that “if the topic of discussion was the presidential 
elections, then it would be a waste of time, because the [only reason for the] 
foiling of the presidential elections [was] the result of the occupation on 
the Lebanese territories.” 16 'Awn wanted to meet al-Huss and al-Husaini in 
Tunis, as all three had been invited by the six-member committee of the 
League of Arab States, headed by the Kuwaiti Foreign Minister Shaykh 
Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah. However, neither al-Huss nor al-Husaini dared 
to meet him for fear of Syrian reprisals. 17 So al-Sabah invited al-Huss and 
al-Husaini to join him and 'Awn at a banquet he was hosting. 18 Al-Husaini 
and al-Huss were at a loss whether or not to accept the invitation. Not to 
accept the invitation would be an insult to their host, but the Syrians 
were against any contacts with 'Awn. So al-Husaini and al-Huss telephoned 
the Syrian Vice President Khaddam to ask him whether they could attend 
the banquet. Khaddam “was very annoyed because he did want to appear to 
impose his will on the Lebanese officials, so he hang up before providing 
a reply.” 17 Al-Husaini and al-Huss persisted in telephoning Khaddam but 
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they only heard a busy tone on the other side. As they were unable to receive 
an answer to their question they decided not to attend the banquet. 

The Arab League Committee headed by al-Sabah listened to the points of 
view of al-Husaini, al-Huss, and 'Awn during January 30-31, 1989, and 
then decided to continue its efforts to reconcile all the parties concerned. The 
members of the Committee invited the religious heads of the Christian and 
Muslim communities to Kuwait to find a comprehensive settlement based on 
a national accord among all the Lebanese. 20 The Maronite Patriarch Sfair, the 
Sunni Mufti Hasan Khalid, and the highest Shi’i clergyman Muhammad 
Mahdi Shams al-Din arrived in Kuwait on February 19 and stayed until 
February 23, 1989, and were interviewed by the Arab League Committee. 
Whatever agreement the three religious leaders had apparently reached in 
Kuwait dissipated when they returned to Lebanon because of Syrian pressure 
on the Shi'i and Sunni clergymen. Patriarch Sfair expressed the view that the 
obstacle to the presidential elections would not be overcome until freedom 
was guaranteed. 21 

From the Closure of the Illegal Ports to Awn's Declaration 
of the War of Liberation against Syria 

The Interim Prime Minister Michel 'Awn asserted his authority by obliging 
Ja'ja's Lebanese Forces to give up the ports (especially the Fifth basin or 
dock at the Beirut Port), and to stop imposing illegal taxes on the civilian 
population of East Beirut and its Christian hinterland. This was a popular 
move because the militias were detested by the general public and 'Awn 
decided to extend his measures to the illegal ports in West Beirut, thinking 
it would also have popular support. On March 6, 1989, 'Awn reopened what 
is known as the Naval Operations Room to monitor illegal ports such as at 
al-Awza'i, run by the Shi'i Amal militia, and al-Jiya, run by Junblat’s Druze 
militia. 22 The reaction was immediate: Syria closed down the road passage 
between East Beirut and West Beirut and Junblat’s Druze militia attacked the 
Lebanese army positions in Suq al-Gharb. 23 

Prior to 'Awn’s measures against illegal ports in West Beirut, he sent a 
proposal to Asad via two intermediaries Michel al-Murr and Nasri Ma'luf, 
about a cabinet of national accord and a political reform. 24 The Syrians were 
favorable in principle, but 'Awn had seen the frustrations that President 
Gemayel had encountered in his tortuous negotiations with Syria between 
1984 and 1988 — all in vain. He had witnessed how the separate initiatives 
of both Patriarch Sfair and the Arab League’s six-member committee had 
reached dead ends due to Syrian intransigence. Consequently, the clash 
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between 'Awn and Asad was inevitable. By March 14, 1989, when the mili- 
tary attacks and the shelling intensified against 'Awn and the regions under 
his control, he decided to call the evil by its name and declared “the War of 
Liberation” against Syria. “The campaign of liberation against the Syrian 
presence in this country has begun.” 25 

The idea of a war of liberation was not a spur of the moment decision by 
'Awn. On February 5, 1989, at a dinner hosted by the French Ambassador 
to Lebanon in honor of the French envoy Jean-Francois Deniau, 'Awn spoke 
about “embarking on the road to liberation” to the astonishment of the 
Lebanese politicians who were attending the dinner. 26 On March 22, 1989, 
'Awn sent a letter to Asad asking him to withdraw his troops from Lebanon. 
'Awn argued that since Syria had refused to recognize his cabinet, which was 
constitutionally formed, it became an occupying power. 'Awn said in an 
interview: “We have decided to fight and we are sure to win. If we lose, at 
least we will be giving our children the right to claim their country, but we 
are not going to concede it to the Syrians.” 27 On the other hand, the acting 
prime minister of the outgoing cabinet, Salim al-Huss, whom Syria recog- 
nized as the only prime minister, blamed 'Awn’s presidential ambitions for 
the fighting. He appealed to 'Awn in very dramatic terms: “For the sake 
of your national and humanitarian conscience, stop, stop the massacre.” 28 
Al-Huss, however, made no reference whatsoever to the Syrian troops. In 
his “War of liberation” 'Awn struck a nationalist fiber, and “reached across reli- 
gious boundaries and into the hearts of many Lebanese.” 29 'Awn’s popularity 
rose by leaps and bounds among the Christian population. In the Syrian- 
controlled regions of Lebanon, on the other hand, there was only silent 
support and very few acts of defiance against the Syrians. The man in the street 
in the predominantly Muslim West Beirut seemed to sympathize with 'Awn. 
A Shi'i vendor whispered to the war correspondent of The Washington Post, 
Nora Boustany: “We are all with Aoun, but who dares to come out and say it?” 30 
The highest-ranking Sunni clergymen, Mufti Hasan Khalid, refused to 
condemn 'Awn and had secret contacts with him just two days before he was 
killed with twenty-one others in a car bomb on May 16, 1989. 31 Despite 
considerable support from Muslims, 'Awn had doubts at times as to whether 
the whole of Lebanon could be liberated. He had, however, no misgivings 
that his actions would lead to Lebanon’s partition. “No matter how small, the 
island of freedom is far better than a huge prison.” 32 

Awn Appeals to the United States with No Avail 

On March 22, 1989, Michel 'Awn sent a letter to President Bush requesting 
assistance in implementing UN Resolution 425. 33 The U.S. administration, 
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however, was not ready to assist Lebanon for three basic reasons. First, the 
new Bush Administration was, at best, in favor of the status quo, that is, deal- 
ing with 'Awn and al-Huss on equal footing and hoping that Lebanon would 
eventually hold presidential elections. Second, both President George Bush 
and Secretary of State James Baker had served in the Reagan administration, 
and their experience in Lebanon with respect to Syrian-sponsored terrorism 
against the American Embassy and the marine headquarters of the MNF was 
still a painful memory. Third, there was a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the Syrian role with respect to the American hostages held in Lebanon. 
American policy-makers tended to compartmentalize their analysis: to them 
Amal was a Syrian proxy while Hizballah was an instrument of the Iranian 
government. The reality was that both Amal and Hizballah were Syrian prox- 
ies and that the war between these two organizations during 1988-1990, was 
contrived by Syria as a smokescreen. Syria wished to redeploy its troops in 
Lebanon by acting as the mediator between the two organizations, and also 
to give the impression that it was trying to crackdown on Hizballah to release 
the American hostages! Unfortunately all this Syrian deception was accepted 
lock, stock, and barrel by American policy-makers. 

A representative example of this misunderstanding could be found in an 
article “The Case Against Khomeini” by Jack Anderson and Dale Van Atta 
sent from Beirut and published in The Washington Post in the midst of the 
conflict between 'Awn and Asad, on May 29, 1989. “We have uncovered 
new evidence that Hezbollah is controlled by Iran . . . U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies have hard information that Iran ordered the 1983 bombing of the U.S. 
Embassy in Beirut, killing 1 7 Americans . . . When there was no retaliation 
for the U.S. Embassy bombing, Iran sent another terrorist to blow up the 
Marine Corps barracks in Beirut.” 34 There is no mention of Syria, as though 
Iran had somewhat become contiguous to Lebanon and was the country 
with thirty-five thousand troops in Lebanon! 

With such misconceptions it is no wonder that the Bush administration 
was unwilling to confront Syria in Lebanon. On the contrary the United 
States, through its ambassador in Lebanon, John McCarthy, was trying to 
dissuade the Christian deputies and Patriarch Sfair from supporting 'Awn. 
On March 17, 1989, Patriarch Sfair and twenty-four Christian deputies 
issued a declaration calling for the withdrawal of Syrian troops from 
Lebanon. 35 McCarthy convinced Patriarch Sfair to convene a meeting of 
twenty-three Christian deputies. Those congregated then, issued another 
statement calling for a cease-fire and the return to the language of reason and 
dialogue. There was no mention, however, of the withdrawal of Syrian troops 
from Lebanon. 'Awn took the Bush administration to task accusing it of 
being the Pontius Pilate of Lebanon. 36 
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Syria and Its Allies the Druze and Shi'i Militias Object to 
French Humanitarian Assistance to the Christian Regions 

Syria and its allies the Druze and Shi'i militias targeted civilians in their 
heavy shelling of the Christian areas “where as many as 50 shells a minute 
have landed.” 37 In addition Syria imposed a naval blockade on the ports in 
the regions controlled by 'Awn’s Lebanese army and his allies the Lebanese 
Forces. When the French sent the hospital ship La Ranee to evacuate the 
wounded and provide medical supplies to the blockaded regions, Syria and 
its Druze and Shi'i allies objected. The French had to evacuate the fourteen 
wounded civilians including three children “secretly. . . and under cover of 
darkness.” 38 One of the children evacuated was “the 20-month-old Adele 
Touma, whose right foot was blown off when a shell crashed into her grand- 
parents’ home, killing her mother, father, grandmother and aunt.” 39 Two 
days after a photograph of Adele Touma appeared in The Washington Post, on 
April 12, 1989, the State Department issued a statement rebuking those 
involved in the conflict in Lebanon. It was however the first time, since the 
beginning of the fighting, that the Bush administration “had mentioned 
Syria explicitly in condemning the recent cycle of violence.” 40 This proves 
that Syrian terrorism against American targets from the early 1980s and the 
taking of American hostages was a great success for Syria. This was a major 
reason behind the Bush administration’s unwillingness to condemn any 
violence perpetrated by Syria. On April 2, 1989, the grounds around the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador McCarthy were shelled “which wrecked eight 

cars used by his bodyguards and employees, as well as the front gate and 
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terrace. 


The United States Continues to Misconstrue Syria's Role in 
Terrorism and the Peace Process 

Front early 1989 the United States began urging Syria to curb the activities 
of Ahmad Jabril’s PFLP-GC, because that organization was suspected of 
being behind the bombing of Pan-Am 103 over Lockerbie in Scotland. The 
United States knew that this radical Palestinian organization had its head- 
quarters in Damascus and worked closely with the Syrian regime since the 
early 1970s. How then was it possible that an organization that was a Syrian 
proxy and whose leader took directives from the Syrian authorities would 
be curbed by Asad? Yet the State Department issued the following official 
statement: “We have asked the Syrians to control the P.F.L.P.-G.C. and to 
terminate its terrorist activities. We have also asked them to investigate the 
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Pan-Am bombing and have said that if the P.F.L.P.-G.C. is implicated, 
the United States would expect President Asad to live up to his commit- 
ments by punishing any terrorists and taking appropriate steps against the 
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organization. 

I have pointed out earlier in this chapter how Asad, in cahoots with 
Ahmad Jabril, was behind the bombing of Pan-Am 103. This statement from 
the State Department was communicated to the Syrian leader and he must 
have found it amusing, to say the least. The control of Jabril PFLP-GC was 
crucial for the peace process because this radical Palestinian organization, 
with other rejectionist groups, was “strongly opposed to what they view[ed] 
as a policy of compromise toward Israel pursued by Yasir Arafat.” 43 The Bush 
administration was aware of the incongruity in Syrian policy. As a senior offi- 
cial put it: “You tell us you want to be players and involved in the peace 
process, but hosting a group like the P.F.L.P.-G.C. is not consistent with 
that.” 44 The logical deduction should have been that the Syrian regime was, 
in fact, working against the peace process. 


Arab Pressure on Syria to Withdraw Its Troops from 
Lebanon Mounts but the United States Undermines it 

The extraordinary meeting of Arab foreign ministers, held in Tunis, on 
April 26, 1989, was stormy. The Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 'Aziz and the 
Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shar' levelled accusations at each other, as 
they completely disagreed over Lebanon. The meeting, however, resulted in 
positive decisions: the calling for a cease-fire, for an end to all blockades 
on Lebanon’s ports and roads, for the opening of all passages between 
the Christian regions and the Syrian-controlled regions of Lebanon, and 
for the eventual deployment of Arab security observers on the lines that 
separated the combatants. It also resulted in the sending of envoys to 
Syria and Lebanon, the Kuwaiti Ambassador to Damascus, Ahmad 'Abd al- 
'Aziz al-Jasim, and the assistant to the secretary general of the Arab League, 
the Algerian veteran diplomat, al-Akhdar al-Ibrahimi. 45 The two envoys 
faced hurdles within Lebanon, including the shelling of the route they were 
taking to meet Michel 'Awn in the Presidential Palace in Ba'abda. 46 Earlier 
the special French envoy, Jean-Francois Deniau, had faced the same prob- 
lems, on April 5, 1989, when he tried to meet 'Awn. Deniau stated bluntly: 
“We have had confirmation through an intercepted call that orders 
were given [by Syria] to fire on the [French] residence to prevent me from 
fulfilling my mission, to prevent me from meeting General Aoun.” 47 
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The report written by two Arab envoys was submitted by the Kuwaiti 
Foreign Minister al-Sabah to the Arab summit, which was convened during 
May 23-26, 1989, in Casablanca. Prior to the convening of the Arab 
summit, on May 13, 1989, Syria issued a statement accepting the return of 
Egypt to the Arab League after a decade of ostracism. The correspondent 
of The Washington Post, Patrick Tyler, explained it as “a tactical move aimed 
at garnering Egyptian good will and heading off criticism of Syria’s policy of 
aggression in Lebanon.” 48 It was also an attempt to counterbalance Iraq, 
which was perceived as having emerged victorious from its war with Iran. 
The Arab summit witnessed the strongest attacks on President Asad espe- 
cially by the Iraqi President Saddam Husain who demanded the withdrawal 
of the Syrian troops from Lebanon. Asad, however, did not move, despite 
the fact that the majority of the Arab leaders proposed the replacement of 
the Syrian troops with troops from other Arab countries. Iraq insisted on 
condemning the continued Syrian occupation of Lebanon in the final com- 
munique of the Arab summit, but King Fahd of Saudi Arabia intervened at 
the last minute claiming that he “took a pledge from the Syrian president to 
change his stand later on the condition that no public declaration would be 
issued which would imply a condemnation of Syria.” 49 

The Arab summit decided to form a Tripartite Committee with the 
Moroccan King Hasan II, the Saudi King Fahd, and the Algerian President 
Ben Jadid as members. The Committee met on June 4, 1989, in Rabat. It 
called for the immediate halting of all acts of violence, for the opening of all 
passages, and for the lifting of all blockades. It also drafted a national accord 
document for the solution of the conflict in Lebanon in “a balanced, just 
and comprehensive” manner. 50 The three Arab leaders delegated the actual 
implementation of this plan to their respective foreign ministers, and 
al-Akhdar al-Ibrahimi of the Arab League. 

Syria’s reaction to the resolutions of the Tripartite Committee was 
negative. It refused to lift the naval blockade or open the passages between 
the Syrian-controlled regions and the Christian areas under 'Awn. When the 
foreign ministers of the Arab countries, represented in the Tripartite 
Committee, met Asad in mid-June 1989, they discussed the document for 
national accord proposed by the Tripartite Committee. They then realized 
that “the Syrians did not want the Tripartite Committee to play any role to 
achieve an agreement among the Lebanese. They would neither let the 
Lebanese themselves regain their sovereignty concomitantly with the gradual 
withdrawal of Syrian army, nor play a role in the codification of the 
Lebanese-Syrian relations. Thus the real Syrian position became clear: it was 
one of rejection of any Arab intervention in Lebanese matters.” 51 
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The members of the Tripartite Committee, the Moroccan King Hasan II, 
the Saudi King Fahd, and the Algerian President Ben Jadid met in late June 
1989, in Oran, in Algeria. They decided to send written statements, via their 
foreign ministers, to President Asad “to explain that their conception of 
Lebanon’s sovereignty and its relationship with Syria were at loggerheads 
with Asad’s conception, and to suggest that the Syrian army be withdrawn to 
the Biqa’ Valley [in Eastern Lebanon] within six months.” 52 Syria was 
absolutely furious and reacted by increasing the shelling of civilian quarters 
of Christian East Beirut. The three Arab ministers rushed to Damascus with 
an oral message to Asad: “The question of the establishment of complete 
Lebanese sovereignty over all Lebanese soil constituted a fundamental prin- 
ciple, not subject to revision, and for which there was unanimous Arab com- 
mitment.” 53 This was a remarkable statement with three major implications. 
First, it showed clearly the hollowness of claims by some American policy- 
makers and pundits that 'Awn’s demand for the withdrawal of the Syrian 
army did not represent the desire of the majority of the Lebanese but only 
that of the Lebanese Christians. The Arab rulers, however, knew who assas- 
sinated, on May 16, 1989, the Sunni Mufti of Lebanon, Hasan Khalid, who 
had supported the principle of the withdrawal of Syrian troops from 
Lebanon and, therefore, knew that the Sunnis of Lebanon also wanted Syria 
out. Second, if the Bush— Baker administration had then seized this unique 
opportunity and joined the Arab Tripartite Committee, which had unani- 
mous Arab support, and in cooperation with France threatened Syria with 
force to withdraw its army from Lebanon, their concerted efforts could have 
succeeded in achieving that objective. Unfortunately American policy 
focused on appeasing Syria, despite the fact that one Syrian proxy, Hizballah, 
had kidnapped Lt. Colonel William Higgins on February 17, 1988, 
and murdered him in July 1989; and that another Syrian proxy, Jabril’s 
PFLP-GC, was suspected of blowing up Pan-Am 103 on December 21, 
1988, killing a total of 270 persons. Third, the fact that the United States 
and other Western powers, except for France, did not force Syria out of 
Lebanon, encouraged Iraq to invade Kuwait a year later. Saddam Husain 
himself had been strongly against Syria’s occupation of Lebanon but he 
did note that Syria was able to get away with its occupation and that the 
United States continued to appease it. 

The foreign ministers of the Tripartite Committee issued its report on 
July 31, 1989, in which it declared the end of its mission. It was at logger- 
heads with Syria over extending Lebanon’s sovereignty over all its territories 
and on the nature of Syrian-Lebanese relations. Thus Syria was responsible 
for the failure of its efforts to end the conflict in Lebanon. 54 This was an 
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obvious condemnation of Syria by the Arab countries, but unfortunately the 
United States came to Syria’s rescue. 

On July 28, 1989, Israel abducted an important Hizballah leader in 
southern Lebanon, Shaikh Abd al- Karim ' Ubayd, from his home in Jibshit. 
He was “suspected in helping to plan the February 1988 abduction of U.S. 
Marine Corps Lt. Col. William Higgins.” 55 On July 31, 1989, Hizballah, 
through one of its many public names, the Organization of the Oppressed 
on Earth, claimed that it had hanged Higgins in retaliation. But there is some 
evidence that he had been killed even before Shaikh ' Ubayd was abducted. 56 
Another Hizballah front organization called the Revolutionary Justice 
Organization, issued another threat, this time to kill Joseph James Cicippio 
on August 1, 1989, unless Shaikh 'Ubayd was freed by Israel. 57 Typical of 
Syria’s deceptive tactics it condemned on August 1, 1989, the execution of 
Higgins. 58 The Bush administration then asked Syria to help prevent the exe- 
cution of Cicippio. 59 When Hizballah postponed indefinitely the execution 
of Cicippio, it issued a statement that their decision had been the result of 
the “intervention of ‘certain parties and countries.’ ” 60 This was an obvious 
reference to Syria. 

Instead of finding out who was behind the kidnapping of the American 
hostages, the Bush administration decided to accept Syria’s version of the 
story that it was seriously trying to find and release the hostages. As the 
spokeswoman of the State Department, Margaret D. Tutwiler, had put it: 
“Syria had expressed a . . . desire to be helpful . . ,” 61 In reality Asad had 
contrived the Amal-Hizballah conflict in the immediate aftermath of the 
abduction of Lt. Col. William Higgins, giving the impression that pro-Syrian 
Amal was in full pursuit of the pro-Iranian Hizballah abductors of Higgins! 

With such a fallacious view of Syria held by the Bush-Baker administra- 
tion, it was not surprising that when the Arab Tripartite Committee on 
Lebanon condemned Syria the United States was annoyed. It put pressure on 
the Tripartite Committee to reconsider its position and adopt the Syrian posi- 
tion at the expense of a free, democratic, and independent Lebanon. Pope 
John Paul II said: “It is a threat of a moral nature, so much more so because it 
is a weaker state that is feeling the violence and indifference of the stronger.” 62 

The American attitude toward the report of the Arab Tripartite 
Committee and the soliciting of Syrian help to avert the killing of another 
American hostage, emboldened Asad. He escalated the shelling of the civil- 
ian population of the Christian regions starting on August 10, 1989, 
followed by a ground attack on Suq al-Gharb, on August 14, 1989. This was 
a key Christian stronghold that could open the road to the presidential 
palace in Ba'abda where Awn was headquartered. The ground attack was 
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repulsed with heavy losses especially for the Syrians and their allies of 
Palestinians and Junblat’s Druze militia. 63 The shelling of the civilian popu- 
lation resulted in the killing of 150 people and the wounding of 800 more, 
which prompted Pope John Paul II to accuse Syria of “genocide.” He asked 
the Syrians “to cease the bombings that aim at destroying the capital of 
Lebanon and the entire country . . . Do not assume the attitude of Cain, who 
made himself culpable for the death of his brother.” 64 

The intensity of the fighting in August 1989, led the United States to ask 
the secretary general of the UN, Perez de Cuellar, to call for an emergency 
session of the UN Security Council. Perez de Cuellar wanted the Security 
Council “to impress upon the parties to the conflict . . . [the need] to adhere 
to a cease-fire so that the efforts of the [Arab] tripartite committee may con- 
tinue.” 65 The UN Security Council Resolution that called for a cease-fire was 
supported by the United States “only to defuse the immediate crisis and to 
enable a retooling of the Arab diplomatic involvement” in favor of Syria. 66 

'Awn responded positively to the UN Resolution: “The Security Council 
has called for a cease-fire and a lifting of sieges. I accept, and I have asked 
non-military ships to bring in supplies. Let us see how the Syrians are going 
to behave.” 67 'Awn thanked France and the United States for their efforts 
at the UN Security Council, but urged them to “move more effectively in 
reining in Syria by imposing sanctions, demanding that Damascus lift its 
blockades and pull its forces out of Lebanon.” 68 

Syria did not bother about lifting the sieges. On the contrary it brought 
10,000 fighters including Syrian special forces, Druze militia men, Hizballah 
fighters, and Palestinian dissident guerrillas. This Syrian reaction appeared to 
fly in the face of those who sponsored the UN Security Resolution. Asad was 
encouraged by the mild position of the United States at the Security Council, 
which gave the impression that confrontation with Syria was unlikely. As a 
senior U.S. diplomat put it: “There . . . [was] nothing we . . . [could] do about 
Syria.” 69 This made the Israelis furious. Avi Pazner, an advisor to Prime 
Minister Shamir, was quoted as saying: “We are deeply disappointed that the 
world body which . . . always finds a way to condemn Israel and to blame us 
for every evil on earth . . . does not find the courage to conduct a debate and 
adopt a resolution condemning the Syrians for their genocide in Lebanon.” 70 

Only French Intervention could have Saved 
Lebanon from Syrian Domination 

The special relations between France and the Lebanese Christians go back at 
least to the sixteenth century. It was France that had been instrumental in the 
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creation of modern Lebanon on September 1, 1920, within its present 
borders. When the French mandate ended and Lebanon became independ- 
ent on November 22, 1943, many Christians were worried that their links to 
Europe and particularly to France, which were vital to ensure that their polity 
remained free and open, would be weakened. The National Pact that was the 
foundation of independent Lebanon was an agreement reached between the 
Maronite President Bishara al-Khuri and the Sunni Prime Minister Riyad 
al-Sulh. One of the pillars of the National Pact was that Lebanon would nei- 
ther be ruled or be dominated by France, nor would it be ruled or dominated 
by its neighboring Arab states. The second pillar was that Lebanon would 
benefit civilizationally from both Europe and its Arab hinterland. The third 
pillar was that Lebanon would enjoy all basic freedoms, including a free 
press, freedom of worship, free elections, and economic freedom. 

Lebanese Christians in particular and also many Lebanese Muslims 
regarded the Syrian military occupation of Lebanon as a total annulment of 
the National Pact. They, therefore, sought the assistance of the West and, in 
particular, of France, to force Syria to withdraw its troops from Lebanon. 
'Alia al-Sulh, the eldest daughter of Riyad al-Sulh, the Sunni Muslim found- 
ing father of the National Pact, did not mince her words in an article 
published in Le Monde, significantly titled “Nommer le mal [Naming the 
Evil].” 71 'Alia al-Sulh argued that Lebanon “can not have except one master: 
freedom. This freedom gives the right to be different. Being Lebanese is not 
an accident of birth . . . but a vocation to be free, and a will for democracy.” 72 

From early April 1989, French public opinion was pushing the French 
government to help Lebanon. A leading politician, Francois Leotard, the 
president of the Republican Party, wrote an article in Le Monde, accusing the 
French government of abandoning the Lebanese Christians who had 
regarded France as their protector and of dealing with President Asad “the 
bloodiest dictator in the region.” 73 Leotard also called for French military 
intervention to keep the ports in the Christian regions open. He wrote: 
“I regret that the rest of the Western world has not joined us. We are talking 

about a million human beings held hostage by Syria, a recognized terrorist 

■ ”74 

nation. 

The strong support for Lebanon was manifested when over fifty French 
philosophers, writers, journalists, actors, and singers “asked for Lebanese 
citizenship to show their solidarity.” 75 Catholic France had always felt 
“a kinship” with the Lebanese Christians, and they, in turn, were “commit- 
ted francophiles.” 76 

The French government had responded to 'Awn’s pleas to send humanitar- 
ian aid. However, it also feared that the Syrians with their new reinforcements 
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would try to overrun the Christian regions controlled by 'Awn’s Lebanese 
army and Ja'ja's Lebanese Forces. On August 22, 1989, an armada of 
French ships comprising of aircraft carrier Foch and supporting vessels 
arrived near the Lebanese shore. Even prior to the arrival of the French ships, 
Hizballah, through its Revolutionary Justice Organization, issued a state- 
ment threatening to harm American hostages in order to ward off any mili- 
tary intervention by France. “America must know that any foolishness which 
the French fleet may commit will expose the hostages to danger, a matter 
which should be taken into consideration.” 77 If there was ever a doubt that 
Hizballah was a Syrian proxy and that Syria was the orchestrator of hostage- 
taking and its manipulation to change U.S. policy in Lebanon, this flagrant 
statement made it indisputable. 

'Awn was delighted with the French armada and welcomed the French 
military intervention even before the French fleet arrived. 78 Although the 
professed goal of sending the French fleet close to the shores of Lebanon was 
to evacuate thousands of French citizens who were still in Lebanon, the real 
objective was “widely believed to be the intimidation of Syria and its 
allies . . . The ambiguity of the mission . . . added to its deterrent effect.” 79 

Syria felt the danger looming in the horizon. Suddenly, after shunning the 
Arab mediation effort through the Tripartite Committee, it requested the 
Arab League to revive its mission. 

The official Syrian newspaper Tisbrin stated, on August 20, 1989, that 
“Syria is still committed to Arab efforts, and now confirms its readiness to 
cooperate with these efforts and prevent suspicious foreign intervention in 
Lebanese affairs.” 80 This could only be a reference to French intervention. 
Unfortunately for Lebanon, the United States feared that harm might befall 
American hostages and so decided to ward off the French military interven- 
tion to push the Syrian troops out of Lebanon. 

Complete Rupture between Michel Awn and the United States 

In one of the last encounters between the Interim Prime Minister Michel 'Awn 
and the American Ambassador to Lebanon, John McCarthy, the latter advised 
'Awn to open a dialogue with the president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Husain al-Husaini, and with Salim al-Huss, the acting prime minister of the 
outgoing cabinet and who Syria recognized as the only prime minister. 'Awn 
retorted that he had sought dialogue but that al-Husaini and al-Huss had 
“not dared to have lunch with him in Tunis when they were invited by 
the chairman [Kuwaiti foreign minister] of the Six-Member Committee.” 81 
'Awn argued that instead of giving him advice “the United States should take 
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up its responsibilities as the leader of the Free World to assist in the 
liberation of Lebanon from Israeli and Syrian occupations.” 82 Only then 
could a dialogue among the Lebanese take place, when the negotiators would 
be free from all constraints. 83 On September 2, 1989, 'Awn criticized the 
U.S., and accused the Bush administration of “selling Lebanon to Syria.” 84 
Lebanese demonstrators led by the journalist Jubran Tueni, surrounded the 
U.S. Embassy in 'Awkar in the Christian region to protest the pro-Syrian 
American policy in Lebanon. The American government had been contem- 
plating closing down the U.S. Embassy in Lebanon for weeks, as Jim 
Hoagland of The Washington Post indicated, and now found the ideal pretext 
to do so. 85 The Bush administration accused 'Awn of being the reason 
behind the closing down of the embassy because he had sarcastically said that 
the United States listened only to those engaged in terrorist activities, mean- 
ing Syria, and that perhaps was what the Lebanese Christians should resort 
to for getting the support of the Americans. 86 

'Awn denied that he had threatened the United States and accused the 
Bush administration of abandoning Lebanon and of blaming the victim 
instead of the aggressor. Using biblical imagery, in a hyperbolic manner, 
'Awn claimed that “the American Cain could not bear any longer the stares 
of the Lebanese Abel, so he departed.” 87 

The Arab Tripartite Committee Bows to U.S. Pressure and 
Accommodates Syria 

The United States prevented any further discussion of the Lebanese crisis in 
the UN Security Council after mid-August 1989. It pushed back the conflict 
between 'Awn and Syria to the Arab Tripartite Committee, but with a 
different agenda that would favor Syria. The foreign ministers of the Arab 
Tripartite Committee on Lebanon met in Jeddah on September 13, 1989, 
and produced a plan with seven points, issued on September 16, 1989. The 
plan called for an immediate cease-fire to be monitored and supervised by a 
Lebanese security committee formed for that purpose. This was the first con- 
cession to Syria. It implied that despite the fact that Syria called the shots as 
well as did most of the bombardment against the Christian regions con- 
trolled by 'Awn, it was not a party to the conflict! Although 'Awn agreed 
to the cease-fire, he was not willing to take part in a security committee that 
did not include the Syrians. 88 The Tripartite Committee demanded that the 
naval and land blockades be lifted but at the same time announced that an 
arms embargo would be imposed. That embargo would only be effective 
against 'Awn’s Lebanese army as Syria could get its weapons elsewhere. 
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'Awn pointed out in an interview with the French newspaper Liberation that 
“there will never be an embargo on the Syrian side. Who will monitor the 
Syrian borders? The Syrian ports? Embargoes always benefit the stronger 
side.” 89 

The Tripartite Committee adopted the Syrian conception of how 
Syrian-Lebanese relations ought to be organized, which meant without any 
supervision by the Arab League. The plan also included a partial redeploy- 
ment of Syrian troops, after two years, to the Biqa' valley in eastern Lebanon. 
The redeployment would occur only after the adoption of constitutional 
reforms, the election of a new president, the formation of a national unity 
cabinet, and the dissolution of militias. 90 Last, the Tripartite Committee 
invited the surviving (73 out of the original 99) members of the Lebanese 
Chamber of Deputies to convene in the Saudi Arabian resort city of al-Ta’if 
on September 30, 1989. 

'Awn had a number of objections to the seven-points plan but his main 
concern was the absence of a clause that stipulated clearly the withdrawal of 
Syrians troops from Lebanon. At first he was against the plan, but after being 
urged by a number of Western and Arab countries, including receiving a 
direct call on September 21, 1989, from the French Foreign Minister, 
Roland Dumas, 'Awn decided to give the meeting of the Lebanese deputies 
in al-Ta’if a chance to succeed. 91 

In his address to the Lebanese people, on his first anniversary in power, 
on September 23, 1989, 'Awn accepted the Tripartite Committee proposal 
“particularly after the affirmations, guarantees, and explanations” made by 
the assistant secretary of the Arab League, al-Akhdar al-Ibrahimi, on the 
seven-point plan. He was hoping that the Lebanese deputies, when they con- 
vened in al-Ta’if, would amend the proposed plan so that it would ensure 
Lebanese sovereignty and independence. 92 Prior to their departure to al-Ta’if, 
twenty-four Christian deputies met with 'Awn in Ba'abda, on September 27, 
1989. They all agreed to consult 'Awn and get his endorsement before they 
accepted the proposed accord, especially with respect to the clauses that dealt 
with sovereignty and the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. 93 

Lebanese parliamentarians had lost the support of their constituencies 
while 'Awn had become a national hero with tremendous popularity. As the 
Lebanese journalist Carole Dagher observed: “contrary to all reason, and 
contrary to all logic, 'Awn had struck a patriotic chord [among the 
Lebanese].” 94 The New Zealander scholar, Professor William Harris, who 
chronicled the 'Awn phenomenon at close range, maintained that “despite 
his failings, Aoun deserves note as the only democratic populist in the 
contemporary Arab world.” 95 
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The Lebanese Parliamentarians Convene in Al-Ta'if 

On September 30, 1989, 62 of the 73 surviving members 96 of the Lebanese 
Chamber of Deputies gathered in al-Ta’if in Saudi Arabia. A plethora of 
ironies, worthy of a Greek tragicomedy surrounded this meeting. Asking the 
Lebanese representatives of the longest-serving democratic system in the 
Arab world to congregate in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which lacked 
both political and religious freedom, to discuss how to change the Lebanese 
constitution and reform the political system was the first irony. The United 
States, the leader of the free world, just a few weeks away from the fall of 
the Berlin Wall and the spread of freedom in Eastern Europe, was prodding 
the Lebanese parliamentarians to accept an accord that would oust 'Awn the 
most popular and best-loved leader Lebanon had. That accord would also 
put Lebanon under the tutelage of one of the most ruthless military dictators 
in the region, Hafiz Asad. The fact that Asad was responsible for the death 
of hundreds of Americans and tens of thousands of Syrian and Lebanese 
civilians was an even greater irony. 

The sponsor of political reform and the abolition of religious sectarianism 
in Lebanon was the Syrian regime, which was both a sectarian and a police 
state, controlled by a small clique of military and intelligence 'Alawi officers. 
This was another irony. Last, the Lebanese parliamentarians who were about 
to “reform” the Lebanese political system were recipients of financial induce- 
ments (in other words, bribes) by the Saudis, to sweeten the deal, while the 
Syrian guns were poised to blast more of Beirut and its hinterland in case 
they failed to approve the accord. 

To raise the ante and to make sure that the proposed accord in al-Ta’if 
would be accepted, Syria unleashed its militant proxy Hizballah. Hizballah’s 
radio denounced al-Ta’if Accord because it would “consolidate the corrupt 
and agent regime and affirm the Maronites’ privileges at the expense of the 
Muslims and all oppressed people.” 97 Even Birri, the leader of Amal, lashed 
against al-Ta’if meeting and the Christian Maronite leaders: “The Present 
Constitution is 10 times better than the Arab document. . . the problem lies 
in the institution of political Maronism, including the range of people who 
preceded Bashir al-Jumayyil and will be there after Michel 'Awn.” 98 

Article 49 introduced changes in the constitution with respect to the 
presidency, the aim of which was to weaken and undermine that position. The 
president who, under the original constitution, “was the head of the executive 
branch of government,” became the ceremonial “head of state and the sym- 
bol of the nation’s unity.” 99 The president who was, before the constitutional 
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amendments, the real commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces became the 
ceremonial commander-in-chief, because the Armed Forces “fall under the 
authority of the Council of Ministers.” 100 The president had his prerogative 
of choosing the prime minister removed, because, with the amendments to 
Article 53 of the constitution, the president “shall designate the Prime 
Minister in consultation with the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
based on parliamentary consultations which shall be binding. . . ,” 101 Finally, 
the president lost his prerogative “to appoint officials to state posts” and lost 

his power to vote in the Council of Ministers, which he could still preside 

102 

over. 

The other issue that remained unchanged in the final document and that 
was a significant part of the discussions, during the twenty-three days of the 
conference, was the role of Syria in Lebanon. The vast majority of the 
Christian deputies wanted a clear timetable for the withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from Lebanon. As a last attempt to change Syria’s position, the Saudi 
Arabian Foreign Minister Sa'ud al-Faisal, went to Damascus on October 20, 
1989, and met Asad. The only concession that he was able to get was the 
specific locations in eastern Lebanon where the redeployment of the 
Syrian troops would take place, two years hence. The future role of the Syrian 
troops would be left to direct discussions between the Lebanese and Syrian 
governments, with some assistance from the Arab Tripartite Committee if 
the two states so wished. 103 

Thus, Saudi Arabia was unable to get a timetable for a Syrian withdrawal 
from Lebanon, and this meant the indefinite occupation and domination of 
Lebanon by Syria. The occupation undermined the very basis of the National 
Pact, which was an understanding that Lebanon would neither be ruled by 
the West, that is, France, nor by its Arab hinterland, that is, Syria. As 'Awn 
pointed out: after two years of the implementation of al-Ta’if Accord, no 
Lebanese government, chosen by Syria to start with, would dare negotiate 
the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. 104 

On October 22, 1989, 58 out of the 62 Lebanese deputies approved 
the document that amended the constitution and defined Lebanese-Syrian 
relations. 'Awn, in a press conference on October 22, 1989, rejected the 
agreement primarily because it had no provisions for the eventual withdrawal 
of Syrian troops in Lebanon. He lashed against the United States for 
using “pressure and intimidation” and rejected “the U.S. support for the 
agreement, a support that was announced before we ourselves received the 
agreement’s provisions and before the agreement was endorsed or even 
disclosed.” 105 
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Rene Mu'awwad is Assassinated Seventeen Days 
after being Elected President 

'Awn tried to forestall the election of a new president after al-Ta’if Accord 
was approved, by issuing a decree on November 4, 1989, dissolving the 
Chamber of Deputies. 106 The constitutional legality of this dissolution was 
elaborately spelled out in the decree. In fact 'Awn was right, in constitutional 
terms, because he based the dissolution on the grounds that the document, 
which the members of the Chamber of Deputies had signed on October 22, 
1989, gave “the Syrian occupation a legal character.” This, he maintained was 
“an infringement of sovereignty and a violation of the Constitution, espe- 
cially of articles 1 and 2.” 107 Nevertheless what mattered was not the legality 
of the dissolution, but the fact that al-Tai’f Accord was supported by the 
United States, the major Arab countries, and in the final analysis by Syria on 
the ground. 

Unable to meet in Villa Mansour on the Green line between East Beirut 
and West Beirut, as 'Awn would have prevented them from doing so, the 
Lebanese parliamentarians met in the airbase in al-Qulay'at in northern 
Lebanon. There they ratified al-Ta’if Accord and elected Deputy Rene 
Mu'awwad on the second ballot giving him 52 votes out of a total of 58 who 
attended the session. 108 

'Awn declared that what happened in al-Qulay'at was “an act that 
contravenes the Constitution and so must be considered null and void.” 109 
But there was a subtle hint that he might accommodate the new President 
Mu'awwad. “No one should believe that we are in confrontation with 
an elected president; it is the Syrian occupiers, who are manipulating the 
people through puppets, whom we are confronting.” 110 

Rene Mu'awwad was a respected and well-liked politician, and he was 
expected to be the reconciler who would bring together politicians who had 
been at loggerheads. These included Samir Ja'ja', the commander of the 
Lebanese Forces and even Michel 'Awn himself. American recognition of the 
new president was swift. On November 19, 1989, the American Ambassador 
John McCarthy returned to Lebanon and presented his credentials to 
President Mu'awwad. Just two days before he moved to West Beirut on 
November 20, 1989, to participate in the celebrations for the anniversary of 
Lebanon’s independence, on November 22, Mu'awwad received the Syrian 
Vice President Khaddam in Ihdin, in northern Lebanon, and the meeting 
lasted five hours. 

Apparently, during the encounter Mu'awwad asked Khaddam that Syria 
should pull its troops from the Batrun region in northern Lebanon to 
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demonstrate that Syria was not planning to stay permanently in Lebanon, 
and that there would be a gradual withdrawal of Syrian troops in accordance 
with a set timetable. 111 At the end of the meeting Mu'awwad’s countenance 
revealed that he was unhappy. When asked by a group of parliamentarians 
if there had been a problem Mu'awwad replied: “there is something that 
Abu Jamal [Khaddam’s nickname] has asked from me which makes me feel 
uncomfortable.” 112 On November 22, 1989, the newly elected President 
Mu'awwad decided to attend the celebration of Independence Day. On the 
way, from his temporary residence to the government palace in West Beirut 
where the celebration was to take place, a bomb was detonated on the route 
of Mu'awwad’s motorcade and he was killed. 113 

There is no doubt that it was Syria who eliminated Mu'awwad. First, 
Mu'awwad was “presented to the Syrians as a fait accompli.” 114 He was not 
their candidate. He had been on President Gemayel’s original list of possible 
presidential candidates. Mu'awwad also was inclined toward reaching a 
peaceful agreement with Michel 'Awn, as he had confided to the British 
Ambassador to Lebanon, Allan Ramsay. 115 He had sent, secretly, an envoy to 
'Awn to that effect. This was later confirmed by 'Awn himself. 116 The Syrians 
did not want a Lebanese president who could become increasingly inde- 
pendent and popular. Most important, Asad wanted to use Mu'awwad to 
dislodge 'Awn and to crush the popular movement that he represented. 
Killing Mu'awwad would also serve as a warning to whoever was elected 
after him. The idea was to make sure that the new president would become 
totally subservient to Asad, otherwise he would suffer the same fate as 
Mu'awwad. 

On November 24, 1989, a hurried meeting of the Lebanese parliamen- 
tarians, attended by fifty-three deputies was held in Shtura Park Hotel close 
to the headquarters of the head of the Syrian Intelligence Services in 
Lebanon, Brigadier Ghazi Kan'an. Ilyas al-Harawi, the deputy representing 
the city of Zahle, was then elected president of Lebanon. The results of the 
elections were broadcast from Damascus radio fifteen minutes before they 
took place! 117 

Awn's Popularity Rises as he Rejects al-Ta'if Accord 

'Awn’s rejection of al-Ta’if Accord made him very popular. Spontaneous 
demonstrations by tens of thousands of people took place outside the Ba'abda 
presidential palace, which was in ruins as a result of Syrian shelling during 
'Awn’s “war of liberation.” Karim Pakradouni visited 'Awn on January 8, 
1990, and noted the destruction of the presidential palace: “no glass, 
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no lights, no chairs, no walls everything was broken or destroyed.” 118 'Awn 
operated from a fortified basement that was originally a kitchen and 
a shelter. On the other side of the destroyed presidential palace there were 
“tents, flowers, placards, platforms, loudspeakers . . . and the pictures of 
General 'Awn and Lebanese flags everywhere. It was a surrealistic scene: 
the stones were a testimony to the disaster [which afflicted the place] , and the 
people were living in a state of joy.” 119 

'Awn was besieged on four levels, as he explained to Pakradouni who was 
visiting him. On the international level the United States was preventing the 
Soviet Union and Europe, in particular France and the Vatican, from assist- 
ing 'Awn. 120 The animus toward Michel 'Awn was strong among both the 
U.S. officials and the media. The author personally encountered well-known 
journalists and supposedly well-informed officials who dismissed outright 
what Michel 'Awn stood for, despite the fact that he was calling for an inter- 
nationally supervised plebescite on Syrian occupation and for free presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elections in Lebanon. 'Awn was besieged at yet 
another level: that of the Arab world, including countries that were behind 
al-Ta’if Accord, and above all Syria that was utilizing the Accord to redomi- 
nate the whole of Lebanon. At the national level President al-Harawi and 
Prime Minister al-Huss cut off the salaries of the military and of civilian offi- 
cials working in 'Awn’s administration. Finally, he felt he was under siege 
within the Christian regions especially from Ja'ja' ’s Lebanese Forces, whom 
he considered a Trojan horse. 121 Ja'ja' had already encouraged the Christian 
Lebanese deputies to participate in al-Ta’if meeting. After 'Awn’s “war of 
liberation” he was totally obsessed with undermining 'Awn because of his 
overwhelming popularity. 

The Inevitable Clash between Michel Awn's 
Lebanese Army and Ja'ja 's Lebanese Forces 

Ja'ja' had always been consumed by rivalries with other Christian leaders 
who were actual or potential adversaries. On June 13, 1978, he was involved 
in an attack that killed Tony Franjiya, former president Sulayman Franjiya’s 
son and political heir. In January 1986, Ja'ja' ousted Elie Hubayqa from the 
command of the Lebanese Forces. In early October 1988, Ja'ja' took over 
the various branches of the Phalangist Party in the Northern Matn, the 
traditional stronghold of former president Gemayel. This eventually led to 
the latter’s exile in Paris. 

Ja'ja' was faced with a more formidable rival in the person of Michel 'Awn. 
The latter was the commander of the Lebanese army, and a constitutionally 
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appointed interim prime minister with tremendous popularity, which 
extended beyond East Beirut and its Christian hinterland. Ja'ja' and his 
Lebanese Forces, however, were becoming increasingly unpopular in the 
Christian regions and had no support among the Muslim population of 
Lebanon. Ja'ja' was not enamored with al-Ta’if Accord, which legitimized 
Syrian occupation. The whole ethos of the Lebanese Forces was against 
Syrian domination of Lebanon. However, Ja'ja' figured out that if he sup- 
ported al-Ta’if Accord, then he would be able to get rid of 'Awn. The United 
States openly encouraged him to do so. When the U.S. Ambassador John 
McCarthy visited President Mu'awwad in Ihdin, on November 19, 1989, 
he telephoned Ja'ja' from Mu'awwad’s residence and publicly told him 
to accept al-Ta’if Accord, “as though he was inciting him [Ja'ja'] to confront 
'Awn.” 122 

Ja'ja' did not need much prodding. He was already preparing the 
Lebanese Forces for the inevitable war against 'Awn’s Lebanese army. It broke 
out on January 31, 1990. 'Awn was hoping to merge the Lebanese Forces 
with the Lebanese army, which was a national institution not a militia. Ja'ja' 
refused to be subordinated to anyone and accused 'Awn of trying to abolish 
the Lebanese Forces. The fact that Ja'ja' was not popular made him more 
determined than ever to fight tooth and claw against the inclusion of the 
Lebanese Forces into the Lebanese army. 'Awn underestimated Ja'ja' ’s deter- 
mination and resilience. After four months of fierce fighting, from February 
until May 1990, with a very high number of casualties estimated at 1,000 
dead and 2,500 wounded, 'Awn was only able to wrest the Beirut suburb of 
'Ain al-Rummaneh and Dbay from Ja'ja'. 'Awn ended up controlling the 
Matn region and parts of East Beirut, a total of 20 percent of the Christian 
regions, while Ja'ja' controlled the remaining 80 percent of the Chris- 
tian hinterland. All attempts at mediation, which even included the efforts 
of a delegation from 'Arafat’s PLO, during those four months to stop the 
fighting failed. On May 25, 1990, the Pope’s direct appeal to the warring 
parties to stop the fighting, resulted in the reaching of a more or less effec- 
tive cease-fire on May 26, 1990. 123 

Ja'ja' was delighted by his achievements on the battlefield. He told 
Pakradouni, on March 27, 1990, that he had won by not losing to 'Awn, 
while the latter had lost by not winning over the Lebanese Forces. 124 'Awn 
assessed the situation differently. He thought that Ja'ja' was bringing down 
the temple in a Samson-like fashion on both of them. He argued that if Ja'ja' 
had lost “he would have destroyed the [Lebanese] Forces, if he [won] over 
me then al-Ta’if Accord would be imposed on him and he would have to 
abolish the [Lebanese] Forces.” 125 
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Attempts at Inducing Awn to Accept al-Ta'if-Based Regime in 
Lebanon Fail 

On June 18, 1990, the director general of the French Foreign Ministry, 
Francois Scheer, accompanied by the head of the Middle East section, Patrick 
Leclereq, arrived in Beirut. They met all parties concerned, including 
President al-FIarawi, Prime Minister al-Huss, 'Awn, Ja'ja', and Patriarch 
Sfair. The French mission was to find a way out for 'Awn as the newly 
installed al-Ta’if-based regime in Lebanon became the “official legal” regime. 
The French tried to convince 'Awn to become part of the new regime and 
give up the Ba'abda presidential palace to the new president, al-Harawi. 

'Awn laid down certain conditions to do so, including the holding of 
legislative elections under international supervision and the submission for 
examination of the constitutional reforms of al-Ta’if Accord to a genuine 
national unity cabinet. When Francois Scheer visited Damascus, on June 20, 
1990, and informed Asad that 'Awn had taken a moderate position, he was 
criticized by pro-Syrian Lebanese politicians for “defending” 'Awn’s stand. 126 
'Awn was adamant about his demands and so the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment with al-Harawi regime became impossible. On July 27, 1990, the 
representative of the Vatican in Lebanon, Pablo Puente, visited 'Awn and 
told him that Lebanon was in danger of being partitioned. He said that he 
was carrying a message purporting that 'Awn would be serving the interests 
of Lebanon and the Christians if he resigned. 'Awn asked Puente from 
whom this message came and Puente replied: “General, I speak in the name 
of the Pope.” 'Awn retorted: “Tell the Pope that he is the chief of the 
Catholics in the world. But in Lebanon, in the Near East, I am the chief of 
the Christians [sic].” 127 


Asad Exploits the Iraqi Occupation of Kuwait for His Own Ends 

Saddam Husain, the Iraqi president had been threatening to occupy Kuwait 
for months. But the Bush-Baker administration was taken by surprise when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait on August 2, 1990. Just a week before this momentous 
event, on July 25, 1990, the U.S. Ambassador to Iraq, April Glaspie, told the 
Iraqi president personally that the Bush administration had “no opinion on 

the Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border disagreement with Kuwait ” 128 

She also bade him goodbye and went off on holiday! 

The Iraqi occupation of Kuwait led to the formation of a worldwide coali- 
tion by the United States against Iraq. The U.S. Secretary of State James 
Baker was absolutely determined to get the Syrian President Asad on board 
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the coalition. He did not realize that Asad had no choice but to oppose 
Saddam Husain, his rival and enemy for more than a decade. He could not 
very well stay away from one of the most important political and military 
coalitions since the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. Therefore, instead of trying 
to convince Asad to join the coalition, Baker should have asked Asad for 
concessions on Lebanon and terrorism in order to join the coalition. But on 
the contrary, Baker allowed Syria to complete its occupation of Lebanon in 
order to get its support in the Gulf War — an irony that escaped Baker, as the 
coalition’s goal was the liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation. 

On August 20, 1990, the U.S. Ambassador to Syria, Edward Djerejian, 
called for an immediate implementation of al-Ta’if Accord, and the next day 
the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies, approved the Accord. 129 Soon after, a 
blockade was imposed by the Syrian army, its Lebanese allies, and Ja'ja's 
Lebanese Forces, on the regions controlled by 'Awn. The Papal Ambassador 
Pablo Puente called for the lifting of the blockade, which caused economic 
hardships, but to no avail. The popularity of 'Awn increased by leaps and 
bounds, as attested by the hundreds of thousands of people who flocked to 
the presidential palace to listen to him defying the new President al-Harawi 
and Prime Minister al-Huss and his cabinet. According to 'Awn, those men 
were neither elected, nor represented the Lebanese people but were 
“appointed from outside [Lebanon].” 130 

As the visit of Secretary of State Baker to Damascus became imminent, 
the contrived conflict staged by Syria between Birri’s Amal and Hizballah 
intensified to give the false impression that Asad was trying to curb Hizballah 
and release the hostages. 

The Ouster of Michel Awn 

It was on September 14, 1990, when Baker visited Damascus and met the 
Syrian leader that Asad gave the go ahead to the Syrian army and Syrian 
Airforce to dislodge 'Awn from the Ba'abdah presidential palace. The oper- 
ation against 'Awn needed a legal cover. The Lebanese government, which 
had been appointed by the Syrians and was totally subservient to Damascus, 
officially and in a written document asked the Syrian government to help put 
down what it called “the rebellion and abnormal situation” in the region con- 
trolled by 'Awn. 131 'Awn received information, on October 12, 1990, that 
the attack would take place the next day, and even received the list of the 
Syrian officers who would participate in the ground assault and in the air 
strike. 'Awn was “like a rock, unshakable.” 132 The next day seven Syrian 
Sukhoi planes bombarded the Ba'abda presidential palace. The United States 
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had already contacted Israel not to intervene and allow the Syrian planes to 
go into action against 'Awn. Using the French Ambassador Rene Ala as an 
intermediary with President al-Harawi, 'Awn decided to take refuge in the 
French Embassy. On the radio, 'Awn then ordered his army units to obey the 
other commander of the Lebanese army, General Emile Lahhud, who had 
been appointed by al-Harawi. 133 The Syrian army stormed the B'abdah pres- 
idential palace and executed an estimated 200 Lebanese army officers and 
soldiers, and also killed 15 civilians in the village of Basus. 134 

A close supporter of 'Awn, the president of the newly reorganized 
Lebanese Front, Dany Chamoun, who was a well-liked and charismatic 
politician was assassinated a few days later, on October 21, 1990, together 
with his wife and two young children at his residence in Ba'abda. 137 The 
Bush administration remained silent about these atrocities and violations of 
human rights, having given the greenlight to the Syrians to attack 'Awn, in 
the first place. 136 

The Vatican stated that “to resort to military force to solve a sensitive 
political domestic problem was unfortunate especially as a foreign state had 
intervened to impose a military solution.” 137 The Syrian army looted the 
Ba'abda presidential palace and emptied it of all its contents. The Syrians 
also took all the classified documents and archives from the presidential 
palace and from the Lebanese Ministry of Defense in al-Yarze and trans- 
ported them to Damascus. The irony is that while the countries of Eastern 
Europe had just become liberated from the yoke of communism and the 
secret police, Lebanon, a free and pluralistic political and economic society, 
was entering an era of complete subjugation to the Syrian military dicta- 
torship and the ubiquitous police services. Unfortunately, the Bush-Baker 
administration was fully cognizant of the facts and supported the 
Syrian move in Lebanon, for what it perceived as its own interests in the 
Gulf region. 

To Keep Syria on Board against Iraq Bush has a 
Summit with Asad in Geneva 

Once Syria completed its domination of Lebanon by ousting 'Awn on 
October 13, 1990, there was no longer any need for the Amal-Hizballah 
fight that had served to deceive the U.S. policy-makers into hoping that it 
was about the release of American hostages. On November 5, 1990, a cease- 
fire between Amal and Hizballah was signed in Damascus, which officially 
put an end to the conflict that lasted from March 1988 until November 
1990. 138 The casualties had been were very high. An estimated 3,000 had 
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been killed and 6,000 wounded, mostly from the Amal militia whose mili- 
tary power was decimated. 139 

It was a prevalent misconception that the Amal-Hizballah conflict 
reflected differences between Syria and Iran. The propagation of such a myth 
by U.S. policy-makers and pundits alike, gave the impression that Syria was 
a moderate state whose ruler was seeking to convince Iran and Hizballah to 
release the American and European hostages and end terrorism. When Asad 
visited Iran during September 23-24, 1990, U.S. officials asked him to pass 
on a message to Iran not to break the UN imposed embargo on Iraq. 140 Asad 
was the closest ally of Iran in the world and had no difficulty in convincing 
the Iranian President Rafsanjani that the impending war against Iraq, their 
common enemy, would be in the interests of both Iran and Syria. 

To keep Asad on board the coalition against Iraq, President Bush met 
Asad on November 23, 1990, in Geneva. The Syrian contribution of 23,000 
troops was absolutely unnecessary because these took no action during 
Operation Desert Storm against Iraq. Syria received all the benefits of join- 
ing the coalition, such as prestige and financial inducements, without paying 
anything in return. On the contrary it was allowed to complete its domina- 
tion of Lebanon. 

Back to Pan-Am 103: Syria Gets Off the Hook, and Libya is 
Accused Instead 

Before Bush met Asad on November 23, 1990, and just before Syria waged 
its war against 'Awn, on October 13, 1990, the United States began to accuse 
Libyan intelligence agents of being behind the bombing of Pan-Am 103, 
a deliberate attempt by the Bush-Baker administration to get Asad off the 
hook. 141 The cover up of Syria’s role in the Pan-Am 103 continued beyond 
the Gulf War, which had liberated Kuwait by the end of February 1991. The 
reason: Syria was now needed in the peace conference that opened in Madrid 
on October 30, 1991. 

The United States issued, on November 14, 1991, warrants for the arrest 
of two Libyan intelligence officers, 'Abd al-Basit al-Miqrahi and al-Amin 
Khalifa Fahimah, accusing them of being behind the bombing of Pan-Am 
103. The accusation was based on flimsy evidence given by a Libyan defec- 
tor. The investigators supposedly found Fahimah’s personal diary with 
incriminating written evidence. The question of how “a trained intelligence 
agent would keep one or put anything in writing,” was not even raised. 142 
The Bush administration claimed that “there was no evidence to link Syria 
and Iran,” to the Pan-Am 103 terrorist operation. 1 * 13 The State Department 
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spokesman, Richard Boucher, affirmed: “This was a Libyan Government 
operation from start to finish.” 144 President Bush made his famous statement 
then: “The Syrians took a bum rap on this.” 145 

The Syrians joined the Madrid Peace Conference on October 30, 1991, 
because of force majeure, as the Soviet Union was collapsing and supported 
the United States on the peace process. Soon after, all American hostages 
were released with the last hostage, Terry Anderson, freed on December 4, 
1991. Syria no longer had any use for the hostages, as it was completely dom- 
inating Lebanon with a binding Treaty of Brotherhood, Cooperation, and 
Coordination signed on May 22 with Syria, and ratified by the Lebanese 
Chamber of Deputies on May 27, 1991. From the forty-seven deputies who 
had attended the session, only Albert Mukhayber dared to vote against the 
Syrian-imposed Treaty. 146 

Conclusion 

The Lebanese army was always Asad’s target since the al-Fayyadiya clashes of 
February 1978, because it could make the need for Syrian troops in Lebanon 
superfluous. The appointment of the commander of the Lebanese army, 
General Michel 'Awn, as the interim prime minister on September 23, 1988, 
did not bode well for Syria because of the potential mobilization of the 
Lebanese people in support of this national institution. 'Awn managed to 
do precisely that when he declared his War of liberation against Syria on 
March 14, 1989. 'Awn as a non-partisan leader with an impeccable military 
record became increasingly popular among the Lebanese. It was not acciden- 
tal that the highest-ranking Sunni clergyman, Mufti Hasan Khalid, was 
assassinated by Syria on May 16, 1989, during the 'Awn-Asad confrontation. 

By the end of July 1989, most of the Arab countries called for the with- 
drawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon, which meant supporting Michel 
'Awn’s objectives in his struggle against Syria. Unfortunately, the U.S. 
administration came to the rescue of Asad. The Syrian-sponsored terrorism 
against U.S. targets, from April 1983 onwards, and the taking of American 
hostages worked well for Asad. The Bush administration appeased Asad and 
fully backed the Ta’if Accord of October 1989, which subjugated Lebanon to 
one of the most ruthless dictatorships in the Middle East, namely the Asad 
regime in Syria. 

The invasion of Kuwait by Saddam Husain on August 2, 1990, encour- 
aged the Bush administration to further appease Asad whom the United 
States needed to join the coalition against Iraq. The irony was that while the 
United States was embarking upon the liberation of Kuwait, it gave the 
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greenlight for Syria to complete its domination of Lebanon, by the use of 
force against one of the most popular leaders Lebanon ever had who was call- 
ing for free parliamentary and presidential elections. Since October 13, 
1990, Lebanon has ceased to be a free and open society, as the ubiquitous 
Syrian Intelligence Services ( al-Mukhabarat ) has controlled the Lebanese 
polity and its various institutions. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Syrian— Israel i Peace 
Negotiations: An Exercise In Futility, 
1991-2000 


Asad, under Force Majeure, Participated in the Madrid Peace 
Conference, but Remains Dead Set against Peace with Israel 

U nder force majeure, Asad decided to participate in the Madrid 
Peace Conference that convened on October 30, 1991. He needed 
to befriend the United States to show his people how highly- 
regarded he was by the only superpower in the post-Cold War era. This was 
the main reason for Asad’s active participation in the peace negotiations, and 
not the resolution of the Arab— Israeli conflict. Receiving high-ranking 
American officials and numerous telephone calls from the American presi- 
dent was vital for Asad to demonstrate to the skeptical Syrian people that 
he was internationally respected despite the end of the Cold War and the loss 
of the USSR’s (now Russia) support. 

To please the United States Asad ordered his proxy, Hizballah, to release 
the last six American hostages, and it did between October 21 and December 
4, 1991. On December 22, 1991, Hizballah also returned the body of the 
murdered American hostage, Lt. Col. William R. Higgins, who had been 
kidnapped on February 17, 1 988 . 1 As was pointed out earlier, Asad no 
longer had any need for the American hostages as he now dominated 
Lebanon completely. This new friendship with the United States did not 
mean, however, that Asad had changed his real attitude toward Israel and the 
peace process. 
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As the Madrid Peace Conference Convenes, 

Hizballah Escalates the Violence in Southern Lebanon 

On the eve of the Madrid Peace Conference, Hizballah began to escalate its 
attacks on the security zone in southern Lebanon. On October 20 and 29, it 
planted bombs that killed six Israeli soldiers. That led to an Israeli retaliatory 
attack against Hizballah bases, north of the security zone, during the period 
October 29-November 2, 1991. 2 Attacks by Hizballah on the security zone 
continued during December 5-8, 1991, when Katyusha rockets were fired at 
the town of Marji'yun. 3 There is no doubt that Asad unleashed Hizballah so 
that its attacks would coincide with the peace negotiations between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, in order to undermine the very peace talks that he 
had agreed to participate in. 

The Israelis retaliated by targeting the motorcade of the leader of 
Hizballah, 'Abbas al-Musawi, on February 16, 1992, which killed him, his 
wife and child, and four bodyguards. 4 'Abbas al-Musawi had previously 
boasted in a public speech, on September 6, 1985, that Hizballah had been 
behind the suicidal terrorist operations against the marines headquarters, and 
the French troops headquarters of the MNF on October 23, 1983. 5 The assas- 
sination of al-Musawi led to clashes between the Israeli and the SLA forces, 
on the one hand, and Hizballah fighters on the other. As the conflict intensi- 
fied an estimated seventy-five thousand to one hundred thousand civilians 
fled from more than thirty villages in regions adjacent to the security zone, 
which were being bombed by Israel and the SLA. 6 On February 20, 1992, 
three hundred and fifty Israelis in tanks and armored cars advanced to the vil- 
lages ofYater and Kafra in the Western Biqa', in search of Katyusha rocket 
launchers. The subsequent clash with Hizballah resulted in the death of at 
least seven Hizballah fighters and two Israeli soldiers. 7 

On March 17, 1992, a huge bomb leveled the Israeli Embassy in Buenos 
Aires leading to the death of twenty and the wounding of two hundred and 
forty persons. 8 The spiritual leader of Hizballah, Muhammad Husain 
Fadlallah, boasted that this operation was in revenge for the killing of 'Abbas 
al-Musawi, and challenged Shimon Peres when he stated that Israel’s arm 
is long: “I thought our holy fighters have already taught him whose arm is 
longer when they reached the Israelis in Argentina.” 9 

As the scheduled Israeli parliamentary elections approached, Hizballah 
increased its attacks in southern Lebanon. On May 19, 1992, Hizballah 
fighters stormed an SLA position within the security zone, killing four 
members of the SLA and capturing four others. In response to these attacks, 
Israel bombed suspected Hizballah bases for nine consecutive days during 
May 19-27, 1992, which were described as “the most intense Israeli air raids 
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in a decade.” 10 The Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' stated, on May 25, 
1992, that Hizballah’s actions were justified. In a typical Syrian projection he 
accused Israel of “escalating aggression aimed at ending the peace process.” 11 

The Rabin Cabinet Accepts the Applicability of UN Resolution 242 
to Israeli-Syrian Negotiations 

When Labor won the elections and Yitzhak Rabin became prime minister 
on July 13, 1992, a real opportunity arose for peace in the region. The 
sixth round of the negotiations took place during the period August 24- 
September 2, 1992. In his opening statement, the head of the Israeli dele- 
gation, Ambassador Itamar Rabinovich, maintained that Israel, under the 
Labor Cabinet of Rabin, accepted the Security Council Resolution 242 with 
respect to the Golan Heights. “Israel accepts Security Council Resolution in 
all its parts and provisions as a basis for the current peace talks and views it 
as applicable also to the peace negotiations with Syria.” 12 This was definitely 
a different stand from that of the Shamir Cabinet. It should have encouraged 
Asad to proceed to negotiate with Israel in a serious manner. 

Asad had realized that Prime Minister Rabin was keen to proceed with 
peace negotiations with Syria, but therein lay the real danger for Asad, whose 
domestic and regional legitimacy was based on a continuous confrontation 
with Israel. Consequently, the Draft Declaration of Principles, submitted by 
the Syrian delegation, comprised elements that the Israelis would find almost 
impossible to accept. It created new obstacles for peace, such as the demand 
that the security arrangements be “parallel and reciprocal” and “on equal 
footing.” 13 Furthermore, the Syrian delegation was unwilling to define 
precisely the nature of peace with Israel. Israel had to implement UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338 and withdraw from the Syrian Golan Heights, 
which had been occupied in June 1967. There was no need for complex 
negotiations, but simply to determine “the machinery of implementation” to 
achieve the “full withdrawal.’ ” 14 It was clear that Israel would not give up the 
Golan Heights without a peace treaty that guaranteed the normalization of 
relations between Israel and Syria. This is what had happened with Egypt, in 
March 1979, for instance. In late October 1992, when the Israelis intro- 
duced the word “withdrawal” in their negotiations with the Syrians, attacks 
by Hizballah increased. On October 25, 1992, five Israeli soldiers were killed 
in southern Lebanon, and Hizballah launched Katyusha rockets the follow- 
ing day on Kiryat Shimona killing one civilian. During November 8—9, 
1992, Katyusha rockets were fired against upper Galilee leading to the amass- 
ing of Israeli troops in the security zone. 15 
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Asad Rebuffs Clinton's Envoy 

In the aftermath of Prime Minister Rabin’s visit to Washington, on March 15, 
1993, President Clinton decided to take advantage of the discussions 
he had with the Israeli prime minister to advance the Israeli— Syrian negotia- 
tions. Before the opening of the ninth round of the Arab— Israeli nego- 
tiations on April 27, 1993, he sent Edward Djerejian, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, on a secret visit to Damascus 
with a letter from him. President Clinton’s letter asked three basic questions: 
first, what was Asad’s definition of full peace? Second, was Asad willing to 
make some public gestures toward peace with Israel? Third, would Asad be 
willing to have a secret channel of negotiations with Israel? 16 However, 
despite the fact that Assistant Secretary of State Djerejian prided himself in 
having developed good personal relations with Asad, when he served as U.S. 
Ambassador to Syria, Asad did not answer Clinton’s letter for six weeks. 
The ninth round of Israeli-Syrian negotiations ended on May 12, 1993, pro- 
ducing no results. Asad’s reply, which was received soon after, was negative. 
In his letter to Clinton, Asad rejected the idea of a secret channel of negoti- 
ations with Israel, and proposed instead that the United States “. . . serve as 
‘a repository’ of the two parties’ positions.” 17 President Clinton after con- 
sulting the Israelis wrote another letter to Asad informing him that Israel had 
already deposited its position with the United States, and that now it was 
Asad’s turn to do so. 18 Asad’s reply was prompt and negative. This angered 
President Clinton who felt that he was being deceived by Asad. The expla- 
nation of Asad’s conduct is complex but not mysterious. To keep his concept 
of peace ambiguous was a sure way of undermining the attempts by U.S. 
mediators and Israeli negotiators to make any progress in the Syrian-Israeli 
peace talks. A secret channel of negotiations with Israel would have deprived 
Asad of vital public American contact, through visits of high-ranking officials 
and telephone calls from the president of the only superpower, all of which 
enhanced Asad’s role domestically and regionally. 


Asad Unleashes Hizballah and Israel Responds with 
Operation Accountability 

The tenth round of the Israeli-Syrian negotiations began on June 15, and 
lasted until July 1, 1993, with no progress. As the new American adminis- 
tration and the new Israeli Prime Minister, Rabin, were showing great 
interest in moving forward the peace process with Syria, Asad got worried. 
So he resorted once more to violence through his proxies, especially 
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Hizballah. On June 20, 1993, it shelled northern Israel, and on June 28, 
1993, it fired five Katyusha rockets on Kiryat Shimona wounding six people. 
On July 5, 1993, as the tenth round of the Arab-Israeli talks was winding 
down, Hizballah fired seventeen Katyusha rockets at Marji'yun, the head- 
quarters of the South Lebanon Army. 19 

By July 22, 1993, it became clear that Israel would not tolerate Hizballah 
attacks any longer and was preparing for a major operation beyond the secu- 
rity zone. The military campaign began on July 25, 1993, with artillery, air, 
and naval attacks against Hizballah bases and those of dissident-PLO organ- 
izations like the PFLP-GC in Siddiqin and Tyre in southern Lebanon, 
Yahmur and Mashgharah in western Biqa', al-Na'imah south of Beirut, 
Ba'alback in northern Biqa', and Tripoli in northern Lebanon. 20 On July 26, 
1993, the SLA radio station urged the residents of seventeen villages north 
of the security zone to flee before attacks were to be launched by Israeli and 
SLA forces. Prime Minister Rabin pursued the strategy of forcing a wave of 
civilian refugees to put pressure on the Lebanese government to curb 
Hizballah. 

As we shall see this strategy never worked because the Lebanese govern- 
ment was totally subservient to Asad, who was behind Hizballah’s attacks. 
The Israeli Operation Accountability in fact served Syria’s interest: it delayed 
the peace process and tarnished in the eyes of the Arab populace the image 
of Prime Minister Rabin as a statesman who supported peace. It was esti- 
mated that two hundred and forty-eight civilians were killed, and three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand had to flee their homes in southern Lebanon. The 
Israeli policy-makers failed to see that the more destruction wreaked upon 
Lebanon the greater the leverage Hizballah would have on the Shi'i popula- 
tion in southern Lebanon. It would help rebuild their homes destroyed by 
Israel in the conflict and thus make them dependent on Hizballah’s largesse. 
Asad was delighted with the great number of causalities and the destruction 
of the Lebanese infrastructure. He was able to use that for both domestic and 
the Arab public opinion, to show that this Israeli Labor cabinet was engaged 
in large-scale military actions in Lebanon and was not seriously interested in 
peace. It was typical Asad vintage: he escalated the war through Hizballah 
and then blamed Israel when it retaliated. 

Rabin's Hypothetical Proposition to Asad: An Offer 
that could have made History 

Rabin’s hypothetical question, which he asked Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher to convey to Asad in early August 1993, shows how serious he 
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was about a peace agreement with Syria. When Ambassador Rabinovich 
described Rabin’s hypothetical proposition in a meeting on August 3, 1993, 
he added that “the wings of history could be heard in the room.” 21 

Rabin’s hypothetical proposition was to explore with Asad four basic 
questions about peace between Israel and Syria, on the assumption that 
Asad’s “own demand would be satisfied.” 22 The first was whether Asad would 
be willing to sign a peace treaty without any linkage to the other tracks of 
negotiations. The second was whether Asad would accept real normalization 
including full diplomatic relations with Israel. The third question was 
whether Asad would be “ready to offer elements of peace before the comple- 
tion of withdrawal.” 23 The last question Rabin asked was whether the whole 
process could take place over a period of five years. We do not know how 
Rabin’s hypothetical proposition was communicated by Christopher to Asad. 
Unfortunately, in Christopher’s memoirs this particular matter is totally 
ignored. 

Asad Rejects Three Major Elements of 
Rabin's Hypothetical Proposition 

Asad’s response to Rabin’s hypothetical propositions is very revealing. 
To have the United States continue sending Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher, and the coordinator for the Middle East, Ambassador Dennis 
Ross, to Damascus, Asad had to appear to accept the idea of signing a peace 
treaty with Israel. Had he been openly against peace, no American official 
would have shown up in Damascus. Consequently he declared publicly that 
he was for peace with Israel. 

Asad then began to put down certain conditions for peace; first, that there 
should be no normalization before the complete withdrawal of Israel from 
the Golan Heights. Then he said he had problems with the term “normal- 
ization” as Christopher reported to Rabin. Finally, Asad rejected the five-year 
period for implementing a peace agreement, and proposed a six-month 
period instead. 24 

It is reasonable to assume that if Asad had been keen on reaching an agree- 
ment with Israel the opportunity was given to him. His responses to the three 
basic questions put to him by Rabin, demonstrate that he was not interested 
in peace between Syria and Israel. Asad must have figured out that Rabin had 
put the Syrian-Israeli negotiations as his first priority. He knew that the 
Israelis could not accept withdrawing from the Golan Heights in six months, 
an unrealistic demand because of the presence of twelve thousand Israeli 
settlers. And so Asad asked that the Syrian-Israeli peace agreement be 
completed in six months! Knowing full well that no Israeli leader would 
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accept that “normalization” take place only after the complete withdrawal of 
Israelis from the Golan Heights, Asad refused to put forward concrete steps 
toward the normalization of relations between Syria and Israel while the 
process of withdrawing was unfolding. Rabin with his political acumen 
understood that Asad was not ready for peace. He was disappointed with the 
Syrian response and decided to shift gear to the Israeli— Palestinian track. 
Talks on that track were already being secretly conducted in Norway. On the 
other hand. Secretary of State Warren Christopher and Ambassador Dennis 
Ross thought that Asad had accepted “the basic equation.” 25 

Asad Reacts to Israeli Overtures by Increasing the 
Attacks on the Security Zone in Southern Lebanon 

Throughout this book I have shown that the best test of Asad’s intentions has 
not been what he says but what he does on the ground. Since the start of the 
Madrid peace negotiations on October 30, 1991, there was an increase in 
the operations conducted by Hizballah against the Israelis and their allies, the 
South Lebanon Army, in the security zone in southern Lebanon. According 
to statistics provided by Hizballah, the average number of operations by 
Hizballah and others during the years 1989-1991 was two hundred and 
ninety-two. In the period after the peace process had started, the average 
number rose to four hundred and sixty-five operations during 1992-1994. 
A fortnight after the meetings of Christopher and Ross with Asad in 
Damascus on August 4 and 5, 1993, Hizballah planted four bombs in the 
security zone, which killed nine Israeli soldiers on August 19, 1993. 26 This 
was Asad’s response to Israel’s peace initiative. Ambassador Rabinovich 
writes: “. . .we were deeply puzzled by the conduct of a would-be partner 
[Asad] to a far-reaching agreement which could conceivably occur soon.” 27 
The reality was that whenever the peace process moved a step forward, 
violence against Israel by Asad’s proxies invariably increased. This was fol- 
lowed by an expected Israeli retaliation that Asad then pointed to, to his 
domestic and Arab public, as being an example of Israel waging war rather 
than seeking peace. 

The Oslo I Agreement is Criticized by Syria 

Prima facie the Oslo Agreement between Israel and the PLO upset Asad 
because he was upstaged by 'Arafat, “a man he despised and disliked.” 28 
Many scholars and policy-makers expected Asad to move fast on the Israeli- 
Syrian track to overtake 'Arafat. In hindsight we know that nothing was fur- 
ther from the truth. Asad was disconcerted only because the Oslo Agreement 
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was a move toward peace and went contrary to what he had 
been doing since May 1974, that is, obstructing every step taken toward the 
peaceful resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

However in a telephone conversation with President Clinton on 
September 9, 1993, Asad had no choice but to say that Oslo I was “a posi- 
tive thing ... for all of us. I just want to know that you are committed to the 
whole process.” 29 Then he added: “If there is no comprehensive peace this 
will not stand on its feet. If there are long periods of time with no progress 
these difficulties will grow greater.” 30 The comprehensive peace that Asad 
called for depended, to a large extent, on Asad himself. What the Syrian 
president wanted President Clinton to do was to continue the American 
mediation, giving importance to Syria’s role in the peace process. The 
Clinton-Asad meeting in Geneva on January 16, 1994, was the culmination 
of Asad’s efforts to show the Arabs and the Syrian people that the United 
States was still courting him despite Oslo I. A few days before the Clinton- 
Asad summit, the Syrian Vice President Khaddam received the leader of 
Hizballah, Hasan Nasrallah, and told him to keep southern Lebanon calm 
during the Geneva meeting, and he obliged. 31 

Asad was delighted with President Clinton’s depiction of a Syrian-Israeli 
agreement as “a key to achieving a comprehensive peace.” 32 Radio Damascus 
in its commentary stated that President Clinton “clearly and frankly praised 
Syria’s stands and its true efforts to achieve a just and comprehensive peace 
in the Middle East.” 33 A pro-Syrian editor of a Lebanese magazine described 
the meeting of Clinton with Asad: “He [Asad] forced the President of the 
world’s biggest power to listen to him for five and a half hours. Asad did most 
of the talking.” 34 The Syrian media claimed before and after the Clinton- 
Asad meeting that it was an historic event, while describing the Oslo I 
Agreement as having “serious defects.” 35 

On the ground Syria’s proxy Hizballah increased its guerilla operations. 
On February 7, 1994, four Israeli soldiers were killed and five others were 
wounded in a Hizballah ambush near the village of Sujud. 36 Israeli officials 
noted that “a trend of escalating terror attacks has persisted since the beginning 
of the dialogue with the PLO. In 1993, the number of terror attacks in Lebanon 
doubled, the number of infiltration attempts increased considerably.” 37 

Syria and Its Dissident Palestinian Allies Condemn 
Arafat's Return to Gaza 

The Syrian media and the dissident Palestinian organizations like the 
PFLP-GC vehemently denounced ’Arafat’s return to the self-rule Palestinian 
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territories in Gaza on July 1, 1994. 38 By allowing those Palestinian organiza- 
tions, headquartered in Damascus, to condemn 'Arafat, Asad showed how he 
really felt about the peace process, despite what he had told President 
Clinton, earlier in private telephone conversations about the positive 
character of Oslo I. 

Asad, through his proxy Hizballah, continued to escalate the attacks 
against the SLA and the Israelis in the security zone. Two Israeli soldiers and 
an Israeli officer were killed, respectively, on July 4 and 6, 1994. 39 An article 
published in the Syrian daily Tishrin and quoted by Damascus Radio stated: 
“Judging by Israeli acts, one can safely say that they run counter to the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the peace process. . . . The shelling and bombardment 
of villages and towns in southern Lebanon, the displacement of Lebanese 
civilians . . . have become the order of the day for Israeli officials. As for their 
political discourse on peace, it is merely deceptive talk designed to delude the 
world. . . . The peace talks have not registered the slightest progress on the 
Syrian and Lebanese tracks. As for the Gaza-Jericho [Oslo I] accord, it has 
pushed the opportunities for peace further away, and dealt a painful blow to 
the efforts to achieve a just and comprehensive peace in the Middle East.” 40 
This statement reflects a typical case of projection, as it was Syria and not 
Israel that was against the peace process. 

Hizballah Bombs the Argentine-lsraeli Mutual 
Association in Buenos Aires 

On May 21, 1994, Israeli forces kidnapped Mustafa Dirani, a former secu- 
rity chief of the Amal movement, who had joined Hizballah in 1988 to find 
out what happened to the pilot Ron Arad who was shot down over Lebanon 
in 1986. 41 The deputy secretary general of Hizballah, Na'im Qasim, vowed 
revenge: “The strongest blow ever will be dealt to the enemy [Israel] soon.” 42 
On June 1, 1994, Israeli helicopters attacked a Hizballah training camp 
close to the city of Ba'alback killing over thirty Hizballah recruits and 
wounding eighty others. Shaykh Muhammad Husain Fadlallah, the spiritual 
leader of Hizballah, threatened retaliation: “From now on the battle with 
Israel is open on all fronts.” 43 Hizballah, as Fadlallah had correctly predicted, 
retaliated by blowing up a seven-story building of the Argentine-lsraeli 
Mutual Association, in Buenos Aires, on July 18, 1994, killing over a 
hundred people and wounding over two hundred and thirty others. 44 

This was a typical Hizballah terrorist operation. It was not merely a retal- 
iatory action against Israel, but Syria hoped that this act would also seriously 
undermine the peace process. That process had been moving forward with 
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'Arafat’s historic return to Gaza, the public meeting of King Husain and 
Prime Minister Rabin on July 25, 1994, and the signing of the Washington 
Declaration that ended the state of belligerency between Jordan and Israel. 
The Syrian Al-Ba 'tb newspaper was critical of the Washington Declaration, 
putting it on par with Oslo, and arguing that it was impossible for Israel to 
achieve a similar agreement with Syria or Lebanon. 45 The Israelis did not 
retaliate to this second Buenos Aires bombing because they were still think- 
ing that Hizballah was the arm of the Iranian government and not of Syria. 
The chief Israeli negotiator with Syria, Ambassador Itamar Rabinovich, 
maintained that “Hizballah received its instructions from Iran.” 46 Although 
he carefully chronicled the Israeli- Syrian negotiations, he failed to mention 
the Buenos Aires bombings of 1992 and 1994 as though they had no 
relevance to the peace process. 47 

A U.S. Misinterpretation of Syria's Relations to 
Iran and Hizballah 

Like Israel the United States also believed that Hizballah was Iran’s instru- 
ment and not Syria’s. The National Security Advisor to President Clinton, 
Anthony Lake, gave a lecture at the Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy, on May 17, 1994, in which he outlined the U.S. policy toward Syria 
in light of the ongoing peace process. According to Lake, the Syrian leopard 
had changed its spots. President Asad had articulated the view, during the 
January 1994 summit with President Clinton, that Syria had made a “strate- 
gic choice for peace.” Anthony Lake believed Syria’s professed intention to 
make peace with Israel. What was surprising, however, was Lake’s argument 
that since Asad’s statement, Syria’s “erstwhile extremist allies quickly grew 
very nervous. Palestinian rejectionist leaders, fearful that they would lose 
their bases in Lebanon and Syria went off to Libya in search of new havens. 
Hezbollah leaders argued how best to pursue an extremist agenda in an era 
of Israeli-Lebanese peace. Iranian officials hurriedly visited Damascus but 

apparently left empty-handed ” 48 Lake was mistaken as two months after 

these statements were made, Hizballah bombed the Argentine-Israeli Mutual 
Association in Buenos Aires. Asad’s “strategic option for peace” was merely 
a smokescreen behind which he concealed his unabated desire to undermine 
the peace process. 

Asad was unable to stop Jordan and the Palestinians from moving forward 
in their peace efforts with Israel. Instead, he had to create the false impres- 
sion that Syria was also moving in the same direction. And he was successful 
in selling this idea lock, stock, and barrel to Secretary of State Warren 
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Christopher, who misunderstood the Syrian intentions behind the facade 
of willingness to achieve peace. In response to the Jordanian-Israeli 
Washington Declaration on July 25, 1994, which ended belligerency 
between the countries, Syria upgraded the negotiations to the “Ambassadors’ 
Channel,” which began on July 29, 1994. The meetings were held between 
the Israeli Ambassador Itamar Rabinovich and the Syrian Ambassador Walid 
al-Mu'allim, in the presence of two American officials, Dennis Ross, the 
Middle East Coordinator, and the National Security Council member who 
was in charge of the Middle East, Martin Indyk, and later Mark Parris. The 
atmosphere was quite informal as the meetings were held in Ross’s home in 
Bethesda, a suburb of Washington. Knowing full well that Israel would be 
unable to immediately implement an agreement on the Golan Heights after 
it was signed, Syria insisted on a six-month framework for the implementa- 
tion of the agreement. This remained the Syrian stand from August 1993 
until July 1994 when it changed to two phases of six months, that is, a total 
of one year. This flexibility was certainly related to the swift progress made 
in negotiations between Jordan and Israel. Israel responded by offering Syria 
a time frame of five years. Asad knew the Israelis could shorten that time 
frame to almost three years (in fact it was shortened, in the course of the 
negotiations, to forty- two months), so he insisted on one year to obstruct 
the peace. Ambassador Itamar Rabinovich discerned the problem. “There 
was a paradox built into Asad’s position . . . the longer and harder he 
bargained the less likely to obtain his goal within the remaining time frame.” 49 

President Clinton Visits Syria after the 
Jordanian-Israeli Peace Treaty 

President Clinton decided to have a summit meeting with Asad in Damascus 
after attending the ceremony in Wadi Arabah, on October 26, 1994, and 
cosigning the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan. After some reluctance 
to visit Damascus because Syria was on the State Department’s list of 
countries that sponsor terrorism, Clinton agreed to make the visit on the 
condition that the Syrian president would publicly condemn terrorism. 

President Clinton’s visit to Syria on October 27, 1994, played into Asad’s 
hands. Asad had consented to read a certain text concerning terrorism at the 
press conference after the summit when a question would be asked about 
terrorism. However, when asked about the Syrian view on terrorism, Asad 
snubbed Clinton by denying that the issue of terrorism had come up in their 
discussions. “This was not one of the topics listed on the agenda in my 
discussions with President Clinton.” 50 President Clinton was infuriated by 
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Asad’s conduct. The Syrian president used Clinton’s visit to enhance his own 
position domestically and regionally. The only concession that Asad gave 
President Clinton was to prolong the time frame to sixteen months from the 
previous offer of twelve months. 

Asad's Modus Operandi: Apparent Concessions 
but Never any Serious Commitment to Peace 

In the press conference that Clinton and Asad had at the end of their 
summit, there was a question addressed to the Syrian president that touched 
the very core of the Syrian-Israeli negotiations. The questioner asked Asad 
whether by not visiting Israel, not meeting Rabin, and supporting ten 
Palestinian rejectionist organizations and Hizballah, this would not make the 
Israeli public doubt that giving up the Golan Heights would be something 
safe to do. Asad’s reply was revealing. He dismissed visits as unimportant. Of 
course, he was fully aware that in Israel visits mattered and were necessary to 
allay fears among the Israeli populace. But as Asad was not actually interested 
in making peace, the best way was to refrain from embarking on visits or 
high-level meetings. 

Asad was also on the defensive. He inadvertently betrayed his modus 
operandi by stating: “We have nothing to prove our desire for peace except 
our statement that we want peace. Anyone who does not believe what we 
say, . . . has no course before him but peace, and he is the one who does not 
want peace. ... as you heard from President Clinton, he has a conviction and 
an impression that we are serious. So why are the others not convinced, keep- 
ing in mind that I have heard statements by Israeli officials that Syria is 
serious about the peace process.” 51 Syrian concessions both in the procedural 
and the substantive parts of the Syrian-Israeli negotiations had to be limited 
to what was necessary to keep both the United States and Israel believing that 
Syria was serious about the peace process. 


Asad Upgrades the Negotiations with Israel 

Asad was irritated by the signing of the Jordanian-Israeli Peace Treaty on 
October 26, 1994. He had always called for a comprehensive peace, a strat- 
egy designed to prevent others from moving forward in the peace process. 
As the PLO and Jordan went their separate ways, Syria’s call for comprehen- 
sive peace became hollow. Asad had no choice, after October 1994, but to 
upgrade negotiations with Israel, otherwise he would have lost credibility in 
the eyes of the United States and Israel. 
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Asad accepted to involve a high-ranking military in the negotiations with 
Israel to dispel any suspicion that he was not serious about the peace process. 
He then sent the Syrian Chief-of-Staff General Hikmat al-Shihabi to meet 
with the Israeli negotiators on December 19 and 21, 1994. This impressed 
the Israelis. “In nearly four years of negotiations with Syria, the first meeting 
with Hikmat Shihabi stands out as a special moment,” writes Rabinovich. 52 
In fact al-Shihabi was not as powerful as his title denoted. Real power lay in 
the hands of the deputy chief-of-staff, General 'Ali Aslan, who eventually 
replaced Shihabi as Chief-of-Staff in 1998. Aslan was an Alawi who belonged 
to the sectarian minority that controlled Syria since 1970, while al-Shihabi, 
as a Sunni Muslim, wielded much less power. The Israeli and American 
negotiators, however, regarded al-Shihabi as a powerful negotiator, and that 
was what Asad meant to convey, namely that he was really serious about the 
peace process. 

The purpose of bringing in the top military officers from the two coun- 
tries was to deal with security arrangements. The security arrangements on 
the Syrian side were to be confined to the Golan Heights, from Qunaytra in 
Syria to Safad in Israel, rather than from Damascus to Safad as the Israeli 
negotiators had proposed earlier. 53 The Syrians insisted that both the demil- 
itarized zone and the zone of limited deployment be within the Golan 
Heights area. They rejected any obligatory redeployment of Syrian troops 
beyond that point. The Syrians were also absolutely against any early warn- 
ing station on Syrian territory manned by Israelis. The Syrian negotiators 
favored what they called the “equality” “reciprocity” and “symmetry” of the 
security arrangements. The Israeli view of the security arrangements focused 
on five interrelated elements: first, demilitarized and limited deployment 
zones, which the Israeli chief-of staff then Ehud Barak proposed further east 
than the Golan Heights; second, “the size and deployment of the Syrian 
army” especially the presence of several armored and mechanized divisions 
south and west of Damascus and in Lebanon, these forces made Israel 
vulnerable to a surprise attack; third, an early warning station on the 
Golan Heights manned by Israelis; fourth, an international force with U.S. 
participation, but under the UN to oversee the security arrangements; finally, 
“a system of verification and transparency.” 54 

Prima facie these discussions were real negotiations. That is the reason 
why the chief Israeli negotiator, Ambassador Rabinovich, could claim later 
that when the new Israeli Chief-of Staff Amnon Shahak met Shihabi during 
June 27-29, 1995, there was “a clear sense that genuine negotiation between 
the Israeli and the Syrian military establishments had begun.” 55 However 
there was another facet to Syria’s behavior, that is, the use of terrorism to 
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undermine the very process of negotiations that it was undertaking. On 
January 23, 1995, two terrorist operations in the Beit Lid Israeli town killed 
twenty-one soldiers and wounded sixty-five others. The Damascus-based 
Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility. Its leader, Fathi al-Shiqaqi, was inter- 
viewed on Radio Monte Carlo the next day, live from Damascus, and stated 
that Syria was not pressuring him to stop his operations, despite U.S. 
requests to do so. 56 

Syria is Less Forthcoming as the Negotiations 
Proceed between Israelis and Palestinians 

Asad showed displeasure with respect to the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
that were moving forward toward the conclusion of Oslo II. This displeasure 
became apparent in an indirect manner, when he met Dennis Ross on 
July II, 1995. Asad “complained that at the end of every meeting that failed 
to produce results Israel proved to be a net winner and Syria the loser. So 
far. . .he had nothing to show for after four years in the Madrid process, 
while the entire Arab world was opening up to Israel.” 57 On the eve of the 
arrival of Dennis Ross to Damascus, Asad unleashed Hizballah, which shot 
a large number of Katyusha rockets at northern Israel. 58 When Dennis Ross 
returned to Damascus two days later he was not received by Asad. 59 The 
Syrians refused to revive the military meetings because they were absolutely 
against an Israeli-manned early warning station on Syrian soil. Consequently, 
the Israeli-Syrian negotiations went back to the ambassadorial level. Doubts, 
however, began to be expressed even by moderate Israelis like Yossi Beilin, the 
deputy foreign minister. Beilin told a Belgian journalist: “The Syrians remain 
an enigma for me, I do not understand them. I had met many Palestinians 
and Jordanians before the agreements with them: I have practically never 
seen Syrians! Without informal relations, it becomes almost impossible 
to advance. And they are continuing to insist on not having any high level 
political contact. I wonder whether President al-Asad has taken the strategic 
decision to make peace with us.” 60 

The Israelis were busy in the summer of 1995 negotiating Oslo II, which 
was concluded and officially signed on September 28, 1995. President Asad 
gave an interview to the Egyptian daily Al-Ahram, which was basically inco- 
herent except for the attack on Israel. He actually accused Israel of what he 
was doing. Asad said: “. . . no one calls for a meeting so that the conferees can 
look at each other and there are no meetings for the sake of meetings . . . 
There are no two states, or several states in conflict with each other that meet 
only for the sake of meeting.” 61 
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After Rabin's Assassination Syria Upgrades the Negotiations 

When Rabin was assassinated, on November 4, 1995, Shimon Peres became 
prime minister. He showed enthusiasm about reaching an agreement with 
the Syrians. In a meeting with Dennis Ross, Peres added to the basic formula, 
the resolution of the water problem, the ending of terrorism, and a public 
move on the part of Asad in support of the peace process by holding a meet- 
ing with the Israeli prime minister. 62 Asad had no choice but to upgrade 
the negotiations with Israel to keep his credibility with respect to the 
United States, and Israel. During Asad’s visit to Egypt on June 23, 1995, 
he told the Egyptian President Mubarak that he was open to upgrading 
the negotiations. 63 

The upgrading of the negotiations was not by means of a personnel 
change in the Syrian delegation. The Syrian Ambassador to Washington, 
Walid al-Mu'allim, remained in charge. The upgrading involved Syria’s 
accepting of intensive negotiations, over many days, in a relatively isolated 
location where the Israelis and the Syrians would mingle informally. 
The Israeli delegation and the American mediators were elated. 

After two days of negotiations at the Wye Plantation in Maryland, the 
Israeli Minister Yossi Beilin described the negotiations as “like a mini Camp 
David.” 64 The head of the Israeli delegation, Uri Savir, was even more opti- 
mistic: “on the level of expressing readiness, desire, and seriousness, it sounds 
like we have a partner.” 65 Enthusiasm was also expressed by Dennis Ross. 
After the first round of negotiations, which began on December 26, 1995 
and ended on January 5, 1996, Ross claimed that “more was accomplished 
during these six days than the previous four years of negotiations.” 66 

Syria had thus managed to convince both the American mediators and 
the Israelis of its genuine interest in making peace with Israel. When the 
Syrians told the United States that they were impressed by the Israeli imple- 
mentation of Oslo II, this was construed by Peres as a Syrian willingness to 
catch up with the Palestinians. In a television interview on January 1, 1996, 
Peres stated “what 1 heard from the Syrians via the Americans was very 
interesting. They said: We do not think your agreement with the Palestinians 
is very good, but the fact that you are implementing it shows you are very 
serious people ... They were very impressed by our implementation.” 67 In 
reality the Syrians were worried about the pace of the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace track and had become more forthcoming to keep their credibility and 
continue to conceal their basic unwillingness to make peace with Israel. In 
the first round of negotiations the Syrians made positive moves in the eyes of 
both the Israelis and the Americans. They agreed to the resumption of the 
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military officers’ talks in the second round. They also accepted “Peres’ 
concept that the peace will be Israel’s final comprehensive peace with all the 
Arab states.” 68 

Wye Plantation Talks Falter as Syria Creates Obstacles 

In preparation for the second round of Israeli- Syrian talks at the Wye 
Plantation, Maryland, the Secretary of State Warren Christopher visited 
Israel on January 10, 1996. He met with Prime Minister Shimon Peres who 
told Christopher that the Syrian President Asad “must choose between a ‘fast, 
high-level’ and a ‘slow, low-level’ track.” 69 As the prospect for signing a peace 
accord with Syria before the Israeli elections (to be held either on May 29 or 
October 29, 1996) dimmed, Peres proposed a different agenda, namely 
the reaching of “an agreement of principles and an al-Asad- Peres summit by 
May [1996]. ” 70 When Christopher met Asad on January 12, 1996, he “was 
impressed by both the atmospherics and substance of his visit . . . and he felt 
that Peres ‘had a real partner’ in Damascus.” 71 

On January 24, 1996, the second round of the Wye Plantation talks 
began. Although Asad sent two Syrian generals (which impressed the 
Israelis), they had no real power despite their military ranks. In fact, negoti- 
ations concerning security matters were conducted by the head of the dele- 
gation, the Syrian Ambassador to Washington Walid al-Mu'allim. The two 
generals remained silent and spoke only informally at the dinner table. 72 The 
negotiations were soon bogged down because the Syrians became furious 
when General Uzi Dayan, the head of IDF’s Planning Division, raised what 
the Israeli military regarded as a core issue, namely “the deployment of a 
sizable portion of Syria’s strike forces near the Israeli border after peace was 
made.” 73 General Uzi Dayan discussed specifically the presence of six Syrian 
armored divisions, the Syrian troops in Lebanon, and the elite military units, 
which were located close to the Golan Heights and southwest of Damascus. 
“But when Dayan’s hand touched Damascus on a map, al-Mu'allim burst 
out in an emotional and angry speech.” 74 

The Israelis misunderstood the reason why the Syrians were so disturbed 
by the proposal on the thinning out of the Syrian troops deployed in prox- 
imity of Damascus. The first obvious reason was the fact that Damascus, as 
the capital of Syria, had a symbolic meaning for the Syrians. Second, and 
more significant was the nature of the Syrian narrowly based and unpopular 
'Alawi regime, which could only survive by keeping a considerable part 
of the Syrian army close to Damascus to act as a shield to protect it. Thus 
the negotiations on security arrangements made no progress throughout the 
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second round of the Wye Plantation talks, which lasted from January 24 to 
31, 1996. 

During that time the Syrian proxy, Hizballah, was keeping the pressure on 
by means of military and terrorist operations. A booby-trapped car which 
had 700 kg of explosives was set off on January 29, 1996, near the village of 
Markaba before it reached its intended target. Prime Minister Peres “stressed 
that this was a major failure for Hizballah.” 75 Uri Lubrani, the coordinator 
of the Israeli Government’s activities in southern Lebanon, stated that the 
explosion “could have caused a major catastrophe.” 76 On the same day that 
Peres referred to Hizballah’s failed operation, that is, on January 31, 1996, he 
described the second round of talks with Syria “as good.” “We reached some 
understandings and formulations. We opened up some issues . . . This was a 
very constructive round of talks.” 77 In other words Peres completely discon- 
nected Hizballah’s terrorist operation from the ongoing talks with Syria. 
Thus the real Syrian message on the ground, sent via Hizballah, that was 
clearly against making peace with Israel, was misconstrued, because it was 
camouflaged by Syria’s “strategic option for peace.” The refusal, by both the 
Israelis and the Clinton Administration, to see that Hizballah was an instru- 
ment of the Syrian regime and to continue to blame Iran for Hizballah’s 
activities made President Asad’s deception work very well. 

Terrorist Operations against Israel that Syria Refuses to 
Denounce Ends Wye Plantation Negotiations 

The third round of the Wye Plantation negotiations between Syria and Israel 
began on February 28, 1996. The two terrorist operations that took place on 
February 25, in Jerusalem and Ashqelon,and resulted in the death of twenty- 
five and the wounding of eighty-one, cast a shadow on the Wye Plantation 
negotiations. Syria condemned these attacks only in the English publication, 
Syria Times, 78 but not in the Syrian Arabic newspapers. These terrorist oper- 
ations were, according to the Syrian Al-Ba’th newspaper, “the outcome of the 
agreements signed between Israel and some Arab sides. These agreements 
brought more tension, violence, and instability to the region.” 79 The Syrian 
media used these terrorist operations to criticize the agreements signed 
between Israel and the PLO. 

The emphasis in the third round of talks between Syria and Israel was on 
security matters. The Israelis offered to change what was called the “relevant 
areas” into “areas under consideration” hoping that this would convince the 
Syrians to accept a larger area for security arrangements. The Israelis also 
offered to limit the deployment of Israeli forces, beyond the demilitarized 
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zone, to one “reinforced division.” The Syrians rejected the idea of the “areas 
under consideration” and pocketed Israel’s concession on limiting the 
deployment of its forces, without offering anything in return. 80 The negoti- 
ations were going nowhere when another major terrorist operation took 
place in Jerusalem on March 3, killing twenty people and wounding ten 
others. 81 Dennis Ross, the head of the American mediators at Wye Plantation 
negotiations, asked the Syrians to condemn the terrorist operations but the 
chief of the Syrian delegation, Ambassador Walid al-Mu'allim, refused to do 
so, which made the Israelis decide to suspend the negotiations on March 4, 
19 96. 82 On that same day another terrorist operation took place at the 
Dizengoff center in Tel Aviv killing twenty people and wounding fifty 
others. 83 Also on March 4, 1996, Hizballah detonated an explosive charge in 
the security zone in southern Lebanon, which killed four Israeli soldiers and 
wounded nine others. 84 

The Israelis, meanwhile, continued to maintain the view that both 
“Hizballah and Hamas have the same sponsor. . . they are financed, abetted, 
and armed by Iran.” 85 In fact Hizballah was, and still is, an instrument of the 
Syrian regime, and the Palestinian Islamic Jihad still has its headquarters in 
Damascus, and Syria continues to be supportive of Hamas. Despite all that, 
the Israeli Prime Minister Peres merely “called on Syria, via the Americans, 
to curb the terrorist organizations in its territory by tightening the leash on 
both Hizballah and the headquarters of the rejectionist organizations in 
Damascus.” 86 

Hizballah's Attacks Leads Israel to Launch 
Operation Grapes of Wrath 

A major myth perpetrated by the Syrian regime and its proxies and allies in 
Lebanon is that the war waged against the South Lebanon Army and Israel 
in the security zone was to push Israel to withdraw its troops from that 
region. In fact the aim of this armed struggle was to prevent Israel from 
withdrawing from the security zone. 

In August 1993, Prime Minister Rabin had an alternative to his hypo- 
thetical proposition, that is, the Lebanon option. “If the Lebanese army were 
to deploy along the security zone and provide six months of quiet, Rabin was 
willing to sign a peace treaty and withdraw to the international border.” 87 
Rabin realized that this reasonable option had no chance of being accepted 
by Asad. Syria’s reaction was to increase the attacks by Hizballah against the 
security zone and the Israelis, which led to Israel’s Operation Accountability 
of July 1993. After the assassination of Rabin, Shimon Peres replaced him as 
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prime minister, and he was even more forthcoming than Rabin. He stated 
that he could reach an agreement with Syria by the end of 1996. The Syrians 
fed these illusions by pretending that they had the same time frame. 

When Prime Minister Peres asked the Syrians via the American mediators 
for a summit with the Syrian president, Asad’s response was: “Yes, we can 

meet but I can’t say the date ” 88 The Syrians explained this inability to 

give a specific date by stating that “such a meeting was linked to the end of 
the Israeli occupation.” 89 In fact the Syrians were worried about the enthu- 
siasm and the willingness of the Israeli Prime Minister Peres “to fly high and 
fast, not low and slow” to make peace with Syria in 1996. 90 The best way of 
spoiling the chances for peace was “drawing in ( Istidraj )” the Israelis, by 
unleashing Hizballah, to launch a major military operation in southern 
Lebanon. 91 Hizballah’s leaders found a flimsy pretext to start shelling north- 
ern Israel with Katyusha rockets. On April 8, 1996, a bomb exploded in the 
village of Bra' shit, which killed a boy and wounded several others. Hizballah 
accused Israel of planting the explosive device, which Israel denied. 92 
Hizballah issued a statement, on April 9, 1996, justifying its hitting of north- 
ern Israel with numerous Katyusha salvos, as part and parcel of its duty, 
which it had “assumed to protect its people.” 93 

Behind the flimsy pretext was the master of Hizballah, the Syrian regime, 
which wanted to unseat the Labor Cabinet in Israel because it was pushing 
forcefully for a peace settlement. Prime Minister Peres in an address to his 
party convention on April 7, 1996, said that evidence had been uncovered 
which implicated Iran in trying to bring down the Labor Cabinet and 
“to derail the peace process.” 94 Although Iran was publicly against the 
peace process, its geographical location and its non-involvement in the 
peace process made it much less interested in derailing the peace process than 
Syria, which would gain much more by obstructing the peace process. 
Hizballah continued to fire Katyusha rockets on northern Israel causing con- 
siderable material damage and wounding scores of people. Israel could not 
stay idle and mounted on April 11, 1996, what it called “Operation Grapes 
of Wrath.” 

What was Israel’s goal in this military campaign in Lebanon? The 
argument used by then Foreign Minister Ehud Barak was that the Lebanese 
government had to act responsibly and “take charge of the situation. We have 
seen televised reports of large numbers of people-possibly over 100,000- 
moving toward Beirut, and the Lebanese Government is accountable for the 
price, which we regret, in the form of the Lebanese population’s suffering and 
for any other suffering and damage that may be caused. The Lebanese 
Government is the one that will have to find a solution, and just as it was 
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able to disarm all other militias, it will have either to disband Hizballah or to 
find another way to quell its activities.” 95 

This reasoning was sound if the Lebanese government was sovereign 
and independent — but since the implementation of al-Ta’if Accord and the 
ousting of interim prime minister 'Awn by the Syrian army on October 13, 
1990, the Lebanese government had become a Syrian puppet. Consequently, 
Syria was fully responsible for keeping Hizballah armed for the purpose of 
fighting the Israelis and their allies in southern Lebanon. After the Israelis hit 
targets of Hizballah in the Biqa' region, Barak astutely wondered “why such 
a terrorist organization could hold camps and installations in an area a few 
hundred meters from the deployment of Syrian troops.” 96 Despite the 
implied suspicion of Syria’s role, Barak maintained that “Syria doesn’t have 
the direct responsibility in Lebanon.” 97 On April 12, 1996, and in an inter- 
view with Israeli Television Channel 1, Barak totally separated Hizballah 
from Syria and thus compartmentalized the issue: “We have been hitting 
Hizballah targets. We have no business with the Syrian Army.” 98 

Prime Minister Peres also compartmentalized and separated Hizballah 
from Syria. As usual Peres blamed Iran and almost exonerated Syria. On 
April 15, 1996, Peres said in a television interview: “. . . I distinguish between 
Iran and them [the Syrians]. Iran does not only arm, train, and pressure 
Hizballah and Islamic Jihad to operate against us, but it publicly calls for 
Israel’s destruction and wants to break the peace process. I may criticize 
the Syrians, but at the same time I cannot deny that they are prepared to 
negotiate with Israel. Through those very negotiations the Syrians actually 
recognize our existence and realize that they have no choice other than to 
negotiate with us.” 99 

This demonstrated clearly how the deception by the Syrians worked. 
By negotiating with Israelis they were able to make the Israelis believe 
that Hizballah was not their direct instrument, but rather that of Iran. 
Thus whenever Hizballah was unleashed by Syria, both Israel and the 
United States blamed Iran, because the Syrians had declared that peace was 
Syria’s strategic option and were engaged in negotiations with the Israelis. 

The Grapes of Wrath Go Sour 

Operation Grapes of Wrath which lasted from April 11th to 27th, 1996, 
included the firing, by Hizballah, of 639 Katyusha rockets at Israel and 
another 107 rockets at the security zone. The Israeli objective of launching 
Operation Grapes of Wrath was in the words of Prime Minister Peres to 
put “an end to the firing of Katyushas at Qiryat Shemona and the Galilee 
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settlements.” 100 In the process of retaliating against Hizballah’s mobile 
positions, the Israelis shelled a refugee camp next to a Fijian contingent of 
the UNIFIL in the village of Qana on April 18, 1996, killing over a hundred 
civilians. 101 As Hizballah operated as a guerrilla organization in southern 
Lebanon it had no fixed military positions. Hizballah had no compunction 
about launching its Katyusha rockets from the vicinity of civilian population 
or UNIFIL contingents. 102 It adheres to the doctrine of “beneficial disaster,” 
which means that the more civilians are killed, and the larger the number of 
homes are destroyed the stronger Hizballah’s grip on the Shi'i civilian popu- 
lation will be because the victims of these disasters become more dependent 
on Hizballah’s largesse to rebuild their homes, and then can entice them to 
become members of Hizballah. 

Prime Minister Peres accused Hizballah and Iran for the Qana incident. 
“Hizballah will bring disaster upon Lebanon! It has pursued a policy that 
contradicts Lebanon’s interests and commanded by Iran, it seeks to destroy 
the peace process. Ever since the Sharm al-Shaykh conference [against 
terrorism], its conduct has been unremittingly aggressive.” 103 

The first part of Prime Minister Peres’s statement was accurate, however, 
Hizballah thrived on disasters. The statement that Hizballah was “com- 
manded by Iran” to pursue its policies in Lebanon had left out the real 
orchestrator of Hizballah on the ground, namely the Syrian regime. On 
March 13, 1996, Syria had unleashed Hizballah, during the convening of the 
Sharm al-Shaykh Summit conference in Egypt to combat terrorism, which 
President Asad had refused to participate in. The contrived and senseless war 
that Hizballah waged was dictated by Syria to wreck the very peace process 
that Syria had publicly but deceptively supported. The purpose of forcing 
Israel to retaliate, by unleashing Hizballah, was to tarnish the image of the 
Israeli Prime Minister Peres as a man of peace who was ready “to fly high and 
fast” to make peace with Syria. Thus the Operation Grapes of Wrath and the 
Qana incident were a boon to the Syrian regime that wanted to undermine 
peace without being held responsible — all the while projecting on Prime 
Minister Peres what Syria was achieving through Hizballah. A commentary 
on Syrian Television, on April 26, 1996, revealed this particular Syrian strat- 
egy: “All Peres did was direct his war machine to kill, destroy, and bomb elec- 
trical power stations, bridges, ambulances; to expel thousands of people; and 
to threaten to carry out more killing and destruction. Peres succeeded in 
removing the mask of peace and showing his true nature . . . Peres does not 
hesitate to sabotage the peace process whenever the peace option tightens the 
noose around his neck.” 104 The Israelis not only misconstrued Syria’s inten- 
tions with respect to the peace process, but they also misunderstood Syria’s 
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role in Lebanon. The destruction and death that resulted from the war 
between Hizballah and Israel were of no concern to Syria which had been 
wreaking havoc and destruction upon Lebanon for more than two decades. 

Asad Basks in World Attention after he Brokers 
a Cease-Fire on Behalf of Hizballah 

The foreign ministers of the states of the Arab League held an emergency 
meeting in Cairo, on April 17, 1996, to discuss the situation in Lebanon. 
The Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' managed to convince his Arab coun- 
terparts that Israel was “responsible for its aggression.” Hizballah, which had 
triggered the escalation of violence spurred on by Syria, was depicted as 
the “legitimate national resistance.” 105 In unleashing Hizballah, Syria was 
undermining the efforts of the United States to combat terrorism at the 
Sharm al-Shaykh conference of March 13, and the follow-up Washington 
conference of March 29, 1996. 

Al-Shar' stated on April 17, 1996: “All forms of terrorism are to be con- 
demned. But he who defends his occupied land cannot be termed a terror- 
ist.” 106 This was a reference to Hizballah’s operations. Hizballah, contrary to 
what the Syrian foreign minister claimed, was neither defending Lebanon 
nor did it constitute a “national resistance” movement. Instead Hizballah had 
been instrumental in destroying Lebanon both physically and economically. 
As Israel was willing to withdraw from Lebanon as early as June 1983, 
Hizballah’s war against Israel and its allies in southern Lebanon was a point- 
less and a superfluous war devised by Syria. The control by Syria over 
Hizballah’s operations was complete. A journalist who hails from the Levant 
but works in Europe and who visited numerous Hizballah bases in Lebanon, 
related to the author how Syria even decided the level and frequency of 
Hizballah’s operations against Israel. 107 

The U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christopher arrived in Damascus and 
met Asad on April 20, 1996. On the same day Asad had already received the 
French Foreign Minister Herve de Charette, the Russian Foreign Minister 
Yevegeny Primakov and the Italian Foreign Minister Susana Agnelli, who was 
accompanied by a European Union delegation. Christopher again met with 
President Asad on April 21 and 22, 1996. But when Christopher canceled 
his trip to Lebanon and asked to meet with Asad on April 23, 1996, the 
Syrian president snubbed him and refused to receive him. That was 
Christopher’s twenty-third journey to Damascus since he had become secre- 
tary of state in January 1993. By refusing to see him the Syrian president 
was publicly humiliating the American Secretary of State Christopher. 
The ongoing fighting in Lebanon had given Asad greater power and visibility 
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as all of a sudden he was getting “the world’s attention.” 108 Christopher 
would make three more visits to Damascus on April 24, 25, and 26, 1996 to 
finalize the cease-fire agreement that ended Operation Grapes of Wrath. 109 

The series of terrorist operations by Hamas and Islamic Jihad, during 
February-March 1996, and the unleashing of Hizballah that led to the Israeli 
Operation Grapes of Wrath in Lebanon contributed very significantly to 
Peres’s loss in the parliamentary elections on May 29, 1996. The Syrians were 
delighted with Peres’s defeat because he had been embarrassingly exuberant 
about a peace deal with Syria. 110 It was better for the Asad regime to have 
a man like Benjamin Netanyahu as prime minister, because he was suspicious 
of Asad’s motives and was not particularly enthusiastic for peace with Syria. 

The Khobar Terrorist Operation against 
U.S. Troops in Saudi Arabia 

The bombing of the residential buildings of the U.S. troops at Khobar in 
Saudi Arabia on June 25, 1996, which killed nineteen Americans and injured 
hundreds more, was masterminded by Iran in collusion with Syria and 
Hizballah. Pro-Iranian Saudi Shi' is were actually utilized for the execution of 
the terrorist operation. A major character in the operation was the Saudi 
Shi'i Ja'far Marzuk Shuwaykhat who, according to Saudi intelligence, 
made several trips from the Biqa' valley in Lebanon through Damascus to 
Saudi Arabia, and was a “key figure in delivering the explosives.” 111 

Saudi Arabia asked the Syrians to arrest Ja'far Shuwaykhat who was 
residing in Damascus, and the latter reluctantly obliged and incarcerated him 
in the Mazze prison. On September 18, 1996, “a Saudi delegation arrived in 
Damascus to interrogate Mr. Chueikhat. That is when they were told that 
unfortunately he had ‘committed suicide’ in his cell the night before. The 
Saudis assumed it was a Kevorkian-style ‘assisted suicide’ to cover up Syria’s 
involvement . . . The Saudis asked to see the body. The Syrians said unfortu- 
nately he was already buried — and didn’t leave a note. The Saudis demanded 
an explanation from the Syrians. They got none.” 112 

As the Khobar terrorist operation was against American troops in Saudi 
Arabia, the U.S. Ambassador to Syria, Christopher Ross, asked the Syrians, 
in March 1997, about the suspicious suicide of Ja'far Shuwaykhat. As The 
New York Times leading foreign affairs analyst, Thomas Friedman, related 
the encounter, the Syrians “ blew up at” Ambassador Christopher Ross. 
“They accused the U.S. of trying to use this affair to intimidate Syria into 
making concessions to Israel.” 113 The Syrians denied that Ja'far Shuwaykhat 
stayed in Damascus when he arrived from Saudi Arabia, claiming that he 
immediately left for Iran. 114 The Syrians were trying to deny what various 
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intelligence reports had already confirmed, that Shuwaykhat traveled to the 
Syrian-occupied Biqa' valley where Hizballah had its training camps and its 
arms and ammunition depots. 

By publicly accusing Iran and implying that Syria and its Hizballah were 
involved in the Khobar terrorist operation, the Saudis were trying to deter 
them from undertaking any future terrorist operations on Saudi soil. As the 
Saudi Crown Prince 'Abdallah regarded his relations with the Asad regime to 
be close, the Syrians were forced to make up for the elimination of the 
key suspect, Ja'far Shuwaykhat, by delivering in mid-July 1997, a Saudi 
pro-Iranian Shi' i called “Khassab.” 115 One can only surmise that this hapless 
dissident had no knowledge of who was behind the terrorist operation and 
that it was, therefore, safe to hand him over to the Saudis. 

Another Saudi pro-Iranian Shi'i, Hani al-Sayegh, who fled from Saudi 
Arabia to Canada after the bombing was kept under surveillance for almost 
six months in Canada. The information elicited from his telephone conversa- 
tions, including with individuals in Iran, prompted his arrest in March 1997, 
by the Canadian authorities. Despite all the evidence collected in Canada, 
al-Sayegh denied complicity in the Khobar bombing. 116 Al-Sayegh was trans- 
ferred to the United States and eventually extradited to Saudi Arabia. 

Surprisingly the United States declared publicly that there was no con- 
clusive evidence against Iran and Syria, and let the Saudis handle the two 
countries through discreet diplomacy. American lives had been lost in a ter- 
rorist operation and as the perpetrators were Iran and Syria they were not 
punished, and apparently have got away with murder! But not for long, 
because the September 1 1, 2001, terrorist operation has drastically changed 
American policy toward states that sponsor terrorism. 

On October 10, 2001, President Bush announced a list of the twenty-two 
most wanted terrorists, and it included four members of the Saudi Hizballah, 
Ahmad Ibrahim al-Mughassal, 'Abd al-Karim Husain Muhammad al-Nasir, 
'Ali Sa'd bin 'Ali al-Huri, and Ibrahim Salih Muhammad al-Ya'qub, 
who executed the Khobar terrorist operation working for Iran and Syria. 117 
On December 20, 2001, the National Security Advisor, Condoleeza Rice, 
stated that the Lebanese Hizballah assisted in the Khobar terrorist operation 
by providing technical and logistic support. 118 

The Syrians Claim they had a Commitment from Rabin to 
Withdraw to the June 4, 1967, Lines 

In an interview, the Syrian Ambassador to Washington Walid al-Mu'allim, 
blamed Peres for calling early elections. If the Wye Plantation negotiations 
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had been allowed to continue, there would have been a real chance for reach- 
ing an agreement with Israel by September 1996. 119 To make it difficult to 
revive the negotiations with Israel under Netanyahu, the Syrians insisted on 
resuming the peace talks at the point at which they had been suspended by 
Prime Minister Peres on March 4, 1996. Asad also claimed, in an interview 
with CNN on September 25, 1996, that Rabin had made a commitment to 
withdraw to the June 4, 1967, lines. The Syrians talked about Rabin’s com- 
mitment as some kind of a deposit {Wadi' ah) that was entrusted with the 
American mediators to keep while the two sides were negotiating the other 
elements of a peace treaty. This was not a belated realization that Syria had 
missed two opportunities with both Rabin and Peres to make a deal with 
Israel. Rather it was a calculated response to the public revelation in a book, 
published in Israel by Orly Azulay-Katz, entitled The Man Who Did Not 
Know How to Win, that Rabin had been willing to give back the Golan 
Heights for peace with Syria, that is, Rabin’s hypothetical proposition of 
August 1993. Syria feared that this revelation would be damaging to its cred- 
ibility in the eyes of both its domestic and Arab public opinion as the Syrian 
regime had always maintained that it was Israel that was unwilling to reach 
a peace agreement. Consequently the Syrians decided to go on the offensive 
and claim that Rabin promised a full withdrawal from the Golan Heights 
and that the Syrian-Israeli negotiations were moving fast. To back up this 
position the Syrian Ambassador to Washington, Walid al-Mu'allim, referred, 
in his interview, to the statement made by Dennis Ross, on January 7, 1996, 
that more was achieved during the first two sessions of the Wye Plantation 
negotiations than in the previous four years. 120 

If the Syrians, however, had been serious about the Syrian-Israeli 
negotiations, why had they not brought up the issue of Rabin’s promise when 
Peres was Prime Minister during November 1995— May 1996? The Syrians 
reacted publicly only after the issue was revealed by the Israeli press. 
By insisting on starting negotiations with the Israelis at the point reached 
by the last session of the Wye Plantation talks, the Syrians made sure that 
negotiations with the Netanyahu Cabinet would be postponed indefinitely. 
They could thus blame the Israelis for the impasse. 

The Syrians, however, were apprehensive of Prime Minister Netanyahu’s 
call for a Lebanon first policy. The Israeli Cabinet officially accepted, on 
April 1, 1998, the U.N. Resolution No. 425 of March 19, 1978, that called 
for the unilateral withdrawal of Israeli troops from Lebanon. The Syrian 
reaction to the Lebanon first policy and the acceptance of UN Resolution 
425 by Israel was outrightly negative. The prevalent view was that Syria kept 
the conflict going in southern Lebanon to use it as a bargaining chip to 
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regain the Golan Heights. In reality the reasons for keeping the low-intensity 
conflict in southern Lebanon were to undermine the peace process and pre- 
vent a return of stability in Lebanon. Peace with Israel and a stable Lebanon 
would have meant the withdrawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister al-Shar' rejected Netanyahu’s offer on south- 
ern Lebanon and stated that Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon “was 
worse than the continuation of occupation [which] ... is more honorable than 
what the Israelis are proposing.” 121 This is a clear indication that the Syrians 
perpetuated the conflict to keep the Israelis in southern Lebanon. In the same 
interview with Al-Hayat newspaper, al-Shar' unintentionally revealed Syria’s 
lack of enthusiasm for peace. He stated: “We wish the negotiations [with 
Israel] would resume, but if this does not happen we do not regarded it as 
a disaster, because the absence of peace harms all [participants] . . ,” 122 

Asad Upgrades the Syrian Negotiating Team 
after Barak Takes Power 

When Ehud Barak was elected prime minister on May 29, 1999, there was 
tremendous enthusiasm in Israel for the resumption of the Israeli-Syrian 
negotiations. Barak was following in the footsteps of his mentor Yitzhak 
Rabin, and was keen on reaching a peace agreement with Syria. The new 
Israeli leader praised Asad, stating that he was a man who kept his word. He 
was probably referring to the Golan Heights Disengagement Agreement of 
May 31, 1974. There were some “tantalizing hints” from Syria that it was 
ready to reach an agreement, as Assistant Secretary of Near Eastern Affairs, 
Martin Indyk, claimed. However, it took almost six months and thirty-one 
telephone calls from President Clinton for Asad to accept a compromise 
on the issue of Rabin’s promise of the return of the entire Golan Heights 
to Syria. Negotiations resumed on December 15, 1999. 123 The Israeli dele- 
gation was headed by Prime Minister Barak himself, so Asad had to send 
his Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shar’ to the meeting at Blair House in 
Washington. He wanted to keep both the U.S. mediators, and in this case, 
President Clinton himself, and the Israelis believing that Syria was interested 
in peace. Pundits immediately interpreted the sending of the Syrian Foreign 
Minister al-Shar’ as indicative of Asad’s serious interest in making peace with 
Israel. The first round of talks lasted two days. Both sides then decided to 
resume the negotiations on January 3, 2000. 124 

When negotiations resumed in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, disagree- 
ment surfaced when the Syrians decided they wanted to talk about security 
matters while the Israelis wanted to discuss border issues. This disagreement 
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was resolved only after a three-way meeting that included President Clinton, 
Prime Minister Barak, and Foreign Minister al-Shar' in which they agreed 
that all issues would be discussed simultaneously. 125 Despite five visits by 
President Clinton to Shepherdstown, however, the negotiations ended on 
January 9, 2000, without even a tentative agreement. 126 

The United States presented to the two sides a seven-page “Working 
Document” listing the areas of agreement and discord between Syria and 
Israel. 127 The Syrian side praised the Working Document as “an advanced 
step in the negotiating process to reach a formula on points of difference so 
they can be bridged.” 128 Prime Minister Barak was cautious and described 
the negotiations as “complex and difficult.” 129 The Israeli Justice Minister 
Yossi Beilin was more optimistic: “There has been very important progress.” 
He maintained that the American-sponsored Working Document “brings 
us closer to making peace within a time frame that is not long.” 130 Three 
days after the second round of negotiations ended, attacks by Hizballah on 
positions of the South Lebanon Army in the security zone intensified and 
the Israelis retaliated by aerial attacks on Hizballah positions in Iqlirn 
al-Tuffah. 131 

Despite the fact that it was Syria that controlled Hizballah, the Israelis con- 
tinued to claim that the “Iranians insist on obstructing the peace process . . . 
and are pressuring Hizballah and other extremist organizations to upscale 
their operations.” 132 The Israeli chief of staff, Lt. General Shaul Mofaz, 
claimed on January 19, 2000, even after the negotiations between Syria and 
Israel had been postponed indefinitely, that “Syria intends to reach a deal 
with Israel.” 133 

In reality Syria was finding pretexts to obstruct the peace process and 
to blame Israel for the obstructions. When the American Working Docu- 
ment was leaked to the Israeli newspaper, Hdaretz, which published it on 
January 13, 2000, the Syrians were annoyed with the public disclosure of the 
document. They claimed that there were amendments to the Working 
Document that the pro-Syrian Lebanese newspaper Al-Safir published in full 
on January 15, 2000. 134 It was reported that a Syrian official spokesman 
stated that “the release of the working paper to the Israeli media showed that 
Mr Barak was not sincere about making peace.” 135 President Clinton had to 
make another telephone call to Asad to reassure him about Israeli and 
American intentions after the leaking of the American Working Document 
to the Israeli press. 136 Prime Minister Barak had only kind words about the 
Syrian president: “We highly respect President Assad and if he needs some 
time before the negotiations are to be resumed, we respect it and we will wait. 
We will be there when they will be there.” 137 The Syrians, on the other hand, 
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were irritated by President Clinton’s persistent demand for “a direct initiative” 
from President Asad to save the Israeli-Syrian negotiations. 138 

Syria Increases Attacks against the Israelis in Southern Lebanon, 
and the Clinton-Asad Summit Fails 

Asad unleashed Hizballah against the Israelis and the South Lebanon Army 
despite Israel’s public declaration that it would leave the security zone uncon- 
ditionally by July 7, 2000. On January 25, 2000, a rocket fired by Hizballah 
killed an Israeli soldier in al-Bayyadah. The deputy commander of the South 
Lebanon Army, Colonel Hashim 'Aql, was killed, on January 30, in a bomb 
explosion denoted by Hizballah. 139 Three Israeli soldiers were killed and four 
were wounded in clashes with Hizballah in QaPat Shaqif, on January 3 1 . After 
another attack by Hizballah, which killed one Israeli soldier and wounded six 
others on February 6, Prime Minister Barak retaliated, on February 8, by 
bombing power stations in Jamhur close to Beirut, and in Ba'albak, which 
resulted in the wounding of eighteen civilians. 140 The Israeli retaliation had no 
impact on Hizballah because the hapless Lebanese government never had any 
leverage over Hizballah. Syria was delighted with the Israeli attacks because it 
used them for propaganda to convince the gullible Lebanese and Arab public 
that Israel was waging war and therefore was not for peace. 

The Clinton administration responded positively to a Syrian proposal for 
a summit meeting between President Clinton and the Syrian president. The 
meeting actually took place on March 26, 2000, in Geneva, and lasted for 
three hours in which Asad was as inflexible as ever. What was important for 
Asad was the summit itself, that is, the meeting with Clinton, the president 
of the only superpower. 

The new obstacle for progress in this particular summit was the eastern 
shore of the sea of Galilee, the eight square miles that Israel was not willing 
to give back to Syria. As Asad had no intention of making peace with Israel 
he insisted on its full return to Syria, telling President Clinton that he had 
fond memories of the shore of Galilee where he himself had swum and fished 
before 1967. This doomed the Syrian-Israeli peace talks, and Asad was able 
to blame Israel for its intransigence, by not accepting to return to the June 4, 
1967, border. 

Conclusion 

The failure of the Israeli-Syrian negotiations to produce any results during 
the period 1992-2000, is rooted in the misunderstanding of Syria’s intentions 
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by both United States and Israeli negotiators. Despite the fact that the U.S. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher had met Asad “more than 20 times” 
he was unable to discern his intentions. Christopher did not perceive the 
links that connected what was happening on the ground in southern 
Lebanon and the Syrian-Israeli negotiations. The Israeli Operation 
Accountability of July 1993 and Operation Grapes of Wrath of April 1996 
were not bolts from the sky, but reactions to an increase in violence 
by Hizballah. Christopher totally separated Syria from Hizballah. “The 
relationships established in Damascus . . . helped the United States obtain 
Syrian cooperation in limiting the Katyusha shelling of northern Israel at 
several tense moments during my term in office.” 141 It never occurred to 
Christopher to find out the nature of the relationship between Syria and 
Hizballah. Christopher claimed that his frequent visits to Damascus “tended 
to keep Assad from closer ties to Iran . . ,” 142 This demonstrates how misin- 
formed Christopher was. Syria has been, since 1980, the closest and the only 
ally of Iran in the world. Unfortunately the U.S. policy-makers were not fully 
prepared to deal with Syria. It is not, therefore, surprising that after twenty- 
six visits by Warren Christopher to Syria made during the period from 
February 1993 until April 1996, and three summits between President 
Clinton and the Syrian president, in January 1994, in October 1994, and in 
March 2000, the end result was nought. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Epilogue 


Israel Withdraws from the Security Zone and Syria 
Prevents the Lebanese Army Take Over 

E hud Barak had promised, during his elections campaign in May 1999, 
that if he were elected prime minister he would withdraw Israeli 
troops from the security zone by July 2000. He kept his promise 
and Israel withdrew, ahead of its scheduled departure, on May 24, 2000. This 
unilateral Israeli withdrawal from the security zone in southern Lebanon had 
a major consequence. The contention that Israel had any territorial claims in 
southern Lebanon, as Syria and its proxies had claimed for twenty-two years, 
was indisputably shown to be unfounded. The fact that the UN was able to 
demarcate the blue line between Lebanon and Israel by the end of July 2002, 
even without any help from the Lebanese authorities, 1 is clear evidence that 
the two contiguous countries never had any territorial disputes. 

Syria did not allow Lebanese President Emile Lahhud, who was the com- 
mander of the Lebanese army just before he became president, to send the 
Lebanese army to the Lebanese-Israeli border after the Israeli withdrawal. 
Instead of the Lebanese army, Syria sent Hizballah to take over the former 
security zone. This was done to prevent the pacification of the Lebanese- 
Israeli border. The Syrian regime created a pretext for future conflict, by 
claiming that the small enclave of Shib'a farms ( Mazari ' Shib'a), which is 
part of the Golan Heights, belonged to Lebanon, and that consequently 
Israel was still occupying part of Lebanon’s territory. This claim by Syria and 
Hizballah flies in the face of the UN verification that Israel had completely 
withdrawn from Lebanese territories. 
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When there was a serious discussion that Israel might withdraw from 
Mazari' Shib'a to remove Syria’s and Hizballah’s pretext to continue the 
conflict across the Lebanese-Israeli border, the leader of Hizballah, Hasan 
Nasrallah, claimed, on December 2, 2001, that “ Mazari ' Shib'a are not the 
only land under occupation, but there are also the hills of Kafar Shuba, and 
some other farms belonging to the villages of al-'Abbasiya, al-'Udaysah, Mis 
al-Jabal and also in some other villages.” 2 These statements demonstrate that 
Hizballah’s raison d’etre is war against Israel, which is in complete harmony 
with Syria’s strategy of no pacification of the Lebanese-Israeli border. 

International pressure was exerted on the Lebanese government to send its 
troops to southern Lebanon. Even the spokesman of the UNIFIL, Timor 
Goskel, stated: “Border security is essentially the responsibility of the state of 
Lebanon.” 3 The Syrians allowed the Lebanese state to send a force composed 
of one thousand men, half of whom were army soldiers and military police 
officers and the other half from the Gendarmerie, commanded by Colonel 
Nazih Abu-Nader. The contingent sent by the Lebanese state was deployed 
in barracks in the towns of Marji'yun and Bint Jubail, while all the border 
posts were left to be manned and controlled by Hizballah. 4 Lebanon 
remained hostage to Syrian domination as the Lebanese Interior Minister 
Michel al-Murr maintained that the task force, which was sent to southern 
Lebanon, “is responsible for law and order and not on the border with Israel. 
The border is not our concern at this stage.” 5 

The vast majority of the Christians are not hostile towards the Israelis and 
strongly believe that peace should be established between Lebanon and 
Israel. The Patriarch of the Maronite Catholic community, Cardinal Sfair, 
called for the end of operations by Hizballah and others against Israel from 
southern Lebanon, that is, the militias should be dismantled and the 
Lebanese state with all institutions should reassert its authority. 6 

The Greek Orthodox journalist Jubran Tueni, who is the present 
publisher of the most prestigious and influential newspaper in Lebanon, 
Al-Nahar, maintained that the statements made by Sfair did not represent 
only the views of the Christian communities but the vast majority of the 
Lebanese people. 7 Tueni wrote on August 10, 2000, that as Hizballah was 
raiding villages and arresting people at will, only full control of southern 
Lebanon by the legitimate authorities would make the villagers feel safe to 
return to their homes and families. 8 

Tueni pointed out that the officers and the rank and file of the contin- 
gents of the Lebanese army in Marji'yun, who later joined the South 
Lebanon Army, are patriots. They had refused, in 1976, to join the renegade 
officer Ahmad al-Khatib who established the breakaway Lebanon’s Arab 
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Army, which was “under the control of the Palestinians and was financed by 
the Iraqi Bath.” 9 “We all remember [in 1979] when the Lebanese state asked 
permission from 'Arafat and his allies to let the Lebanese Army to be sent to 
southern Lebanon, and how they refused. They wanted to keep southern 
Lebanon aflame to serve the Palestinian cause!” 10 Tueni quoted a letter sent 
by a former member of the South Lebanon Army who was imprisoned in the 
Roumieh prison and was going to spend Christmas alone without family, 
he said that he was indicted because he loved his homeland and was attached 
to his land. Tueni called for granting a pardon to all those who fought with 
the South Lebanon Army because all other militias were given a general 
amnesty. 11 

Even the majority of the Shi'i community, which does not support the 
Khomeini ideology, know very well that Hizballah’s operations have brought 
nothing but death and destruction to southern Lebanon. As there is a strong 
demand by the people in southern Lebanon for the return of the legitimate 
authorities represented by the Lebanese army to keep law and order and for 
its deployment at the Lebanese-Israeli border, the leader of Hizballah had to 
explain to the mayors and members of the municipal councils of the villages 
in the former security zone why the Lebanese army should not be deployed 
on the border with Israel. Nasrallah claimed “it would not be in the interest 
of Lebanon because the Lebanese Army would not have the freedom of 
action” that Hizballah has “to retaliate against any Israeli aggression.” 12 The 
villagers of southern Lebanon whether Shi'i or Christian are not so naive as 
to believe Hizballah’s preposterous claims. They know very well that if 
Hizballah is disarmed and that if the blue line demarcated by the UN is 
accepted by the Lebanese authorities then the conflict would end and the 
Lebanese-Israeli border would be permanently pacified. 

Bashshar Asad Succeeds His Father but Syria's Terrorist War on 
Lebanon and the Peace Process Continues 

President Hafiz Asad supposedly died on June 10, 2000, although there are 
reliable reports that he actually died five days earlier. His son Bashshar, in 
cooperation with the 'Alawi henchmen of the regime, kept it a secret to con- 
solidate their power and to eliminate all potential opposition within the 
regime. To make the date of Asad’s death credible, Syrian officials claimed 
that President Asad was on the telephone with Lebanese President Lahhud 
when he suddenly died on June 10. The Syrians knew very well that the sub- 
servient Lebanese president would have no choice but to confirm publicly 
what the Syrian authorities had already declared. 
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The late president Asad had six years, since the death of his eldest son 
Basil in January 1994, to train his second son Bashshar as his successor. 
Bashshar Asad had learned the ropes especially with respect to terrorist war 
on Lebanon and the peace process. 

Hizballah has been the major instrument of the late Syrian president Hafiz 
Asad and for his successor Bashshar in Syria’s confrontation of Israel in 
southern Lebanon. Hizballah is absolutely indispensable for Syria’s contin- 
ued war on the Lebanese polity and the peace process. Although Hizballah is 
the embodiment of the strategic alliance between Iran and Syria, it is the lat- 
ter that controls Hizballah and sets its agenda. The occasion of the fortieth 
day following the death of Hafiz Asad provides us with evidence when Hasan 
Nasrallah himself described Hafiz Asad as “the great leader ( al-Qa’id al- 
'Azim).” li Nasrallah showed his indebtedness to Hafiz Asad with respect to 
Hizballah’s “victory over Israel” [the Israeli withdrawal on May 24, 2000], by 
addressing the late Asad in the following manner: “Victory was the work of 
your hands; the fruits of your thought, and [a product] of your school of 
struggle and waging war.” 14 Hasan Nasrallah told his audience of a Syrian 
Youth congress, held in Damascus, that the liberation of southern Lebanon 
was done with Syrian help. “Syria has changed the equation and proved that 
Israel is not invincible.” 15 

On October 7, 2000, Hizballah launched its first guerilla operation since 
the withdrawal of the Israeli forces from Lebanese territories, and captured 
three Israeli soldiers. 16 Four days later, on October 11, 2000, the Syrian 
President Bashshar Asad stated that “Mazari' Shib'a is a Lebanese territory 
occupied by Israel, and it is the right of the resistance ( al-Muqawamah ) to 
struggle against the occupier.” 17 

The popular 87-year old Lebanese deputy, Albert Mukhayber, whom no 
one has dared to challenge in the latest parliamentary elections held in 
August 2000, for the Greek Orthodox seat in Northern Matn, took the 
Lebanese government to task for allowing Hizballah to launch its operation 
against the Israelis on October 7, 2000. Mukhayber, expressing the views of 
the vast majority of the Lebanese, pointed out that he “has been repeatedly 
warning the Lebanese authorities of militias [Hizballah] which have made 
numerous attempts to open a new military front on Lebanese territory to 
serve the interests of others [Syria].” 18 Mukhayber added “if the Arabs fear 
these wars on their lands, we are telling them loud and clear: Lebanon has 
paid the head tax ( Jizya ) of the Arab-Israeli struggle for too long, so enough 
is enough!” 19 

On October 15, 2000, Nasrallah publicly declared that an Israeli busi- 
nessman Elhanan Tennenbaum was kidnapped by Hizballah operatives and 
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was being held in Lebanon. 20 This proves that Hizballah operates as a state 
within a state as the abducted Israeli was brought to Lebanon without the 
Lebanese government’s knowledge. 

On April 19, 2001, Israel retaliated against Hizballah’s operations by 
destroying a Syrian Radar station in Dahr al-Baydar in central Lebanon 
killing at least three Syrian soldiers. 21 On June 29, 2001, Hizballah again 
attacked Mazari' Sbib'a injuring two Israeli soldiers one of them seriously. 22 
Israel retaliated on July 1, 2001, by destroying a Syrian radar station close to 
Riyaq in the Biqa' valley. The Israeli Defense Minister, Binyamin Ben- 
Eliezer, stated: “We decided to retaliate and we are still seeing Syria as respon- 
sible for all that is happening in Lebanon. I can’t imagine Hizbullah doing 
what it does without the Syrian blessing.” 23 

On March 12, 2002, infiltrators supported by Hizballah managed to cross 
the Lebanese-Israeli border and attack Israeli civilians which resulted in the 
death of five civilians and one Israeli soldier. 24 Although Israel decided not to 
retaliate for this incident, the continued conflict in southern Lebanon could 
also lead to a major war between Israel and Hizballah’s sponsor Syria. It is esti- 
mated that Hizballah, which has deployed its forces just across the Israeli bor- 
der, has eight thousand to nine thousand Katyusha rockets. According to 
Israeli officials, both Iran and Syria are equipping Hizballah with long-range 
missiles. The 240-millimeter Fajr-3 missile and the 333-millimeter Fajr-5 
missile with a range of 25 and 45 miles respectively, are provided by Iran. 
The 222-millimeter rockets with a range of 18 miles is provided by Syria. 25 
Thomas L. Friedman had predicted as early as December 1, 2000, that the 
Shib'a farms has become “the most dangerous spot in the world today.” 26 

The Lebanese want Freedom from Syrian Domination 

The very basis of the Lebanese state, as envisaged in the National Pact of 
1943, was that the Lebanese polity would enjoy all the basic freedoms of the 
press, speech, religion, as well as free elections. The Christians of Lebanon, 
unlike the Christians in the other countries of the Middle East, have been 
equal to Muslims because their rights were protected by the National Pact 
and they were not treated as Dhimmiyyun, that is, as subservient to their 
Muslim compatriots. 27 

When the prominent journalist Jubran Tueni addressed Bashshar Asad in 
March 2000 in an editorial that called for the withdrawal of Syrian troops 
from Lebanon, he was maligned by the Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq al- 
Shar'. The latter asserted that Syria would withdraw its troops only if the 
request came “from the Lebanese government [which Syria controls] or from 
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the representatives of the Lebanese people [who have been chosen by 
Syria] . . . and not from a person [Jubran Tueni] who writes in a Lebanese 
newspaper [al-Nabar].” 28 Tueni retorted by pointing out that it was not 
astonishing that al-Shar' had no understanding of how a journalist could 
represent the Lebanese public opinion, because “the press in Syria, as it is in 
all political systems of the same genre, does not represent public opinion but 
the opinion of the regime in power . . . perhaps with the passage of time, and 
through al-Shar' ’s travels abroad. . .he will discover the importance of free 
press, and the importance of public opinion which are the bases of demo- 
cratic systems. While waiting for Minister al-Shar' to comprehend this 
aspect of the problem, ... we shall continue writing our opinions and trans- 
mit the points of view of the Lebanese, because we are convinced that 
Lebanon is the model to emulate. To adjust to the new civilized world, 
others [Syria] have to follow in the footsteps of Lebanon and not vice-versa!” 29 

'Alaya al-Sulh, the eldest daughter of the Sunni founding father of the 
National Pact of 1943, Riyad al-Sulh, wrote an article in Al-Nabar, on 
November 21, 2000, in which she argued that the very bases of the Lebanese 
polity are freedom and pluralism. At present there is an attempt, by Syria, 
to impose on Lebanon a monolithic ideology. Al-Sulh maintained that it is 
easier for the Syrian troops to leave Lebanon now than it was for them to enter 
Lebanon in 1976. 30 She wrote on October 18, 2002, an open letter addressed 
to the French President Chiraq, who was attending the Francophone summit 
in Beirut, lamenting the stifling of freedom in Lebanon, and stating “the truth 
is that the country is ruled by other than its [nominal] rulers and has been 
sentenced to wither away.” 31 

Even the traditional Shi'i leader of Jabal ' Amil , Kamil al-As'ad, depicted, 
in January 2001, the present leaders of the Shi'is (Amal and Hizballah) as 
working for Syrian Intelligence Services. 32 Al-As' ad added that the tyranny 
exercised by these militias in southern Lebanon has prevented the return of 
democracy and free elections that Lebanon had enjoyed prior to 1975. 33 

Under Continued Syrian Occupation can the 
Christian-Muslim Partnership Survive? 

On September 20, 2000, the Maronite Patriarch Sfair issued a memorandum 
that dealt with a number of problems that all Lebanese, but more particu- 
larly the Christians, had to face in the past twenty-five years. First, all par- 
liamentary elections held since 1992 had been rigged and most elected 
deputies did not represent the will of their constituents. Second, the poli- 
tical system had been undermined because of the Syrian domination of the 
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state institutions and the loss of independence of the judiciary. The Lebanese 
“people live in an atmosphere of fear, humiliation and dishonesty declaring 
publicly their loyalty while harboring hatred [of the Syrians].” 34 Those who 
dared express their genuine feelings were arrested by the Syrian Intelligence 
Services and were imprisoned in Syria. Sfair maintained that Lebanon 
was neither independent nor sovereign. Syria not only nominated the politi- 
cians of Lebanon but also its civil servants and even the members of the 
judiciary! 35 

Third, Sfair argued in his memorandum that the economic situation had 
reached disastrous proportions. Cheaper Syrian agricultural products were 
being dumped in Lebanon and Syrian workers were flooding the labor mar- 
ket. The memorandum raised the question of the continued presence of 
35,000 Syrian troops especially after the withdrawal of Israel from southern 
Lebanon, which had been the pretext Syria had used to keep its military occu- 
pation of Lebanon. 36 Sfair called for the withdrawal of Syrian troops from 
Lebanon in accordance with UN Resolution 520 of 1982. He stated, on 
October 16, 2000, that the Lebanese polity was based on the national pact of 
1943 that asserted: “neither East nor West, that is, neither France would stay 
in Lebanon, nor Syria would stay in Lebanon.” 37 Lebanon, according to 
Sfair, deserved to be independent and sovereign again, by returning to the 
principles of the national pact. 38 

Patriarch Sfair visited the United States in February— March 2001. He 
met, on March 8, 2001, with House Speaker J. Dennis Hastert and had 
lunch with fifteen congressmen. Patriarch Sfair expected to be received by 
President Bush and Secretary of State Colin L. Powell but he “was rebuffed 
on the recommendation of the U.S. Embassy in Beirut and other advisors 
in Washington, who are nervous about alienating Syria.” 39 Powell was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his predecessors in misunderstanding the Asad 
regime in Syria. He stated, on February 26, 200 1 , that he had “a very, very 
fine meeting with President Asad . . . He sounded very much engaged, and we 
concentrated principally on the Middle East peace process.” 40 

The Pearl Harbor of the Twenty-First Century: 

September 1 1, 2001 

The horrible and unspeakable terrorist operations against the World Trade 
Center in New York and the Pentagon in Washington on September 11, 
2001, which resulted in thousands of fatalities, led to a dramatic change in 
U.S. policy. President Bush in his address to the nation on September 1 1 
declared that he would “make no distinction between the terrorists who 
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committed these acts and those who harbor them.” 41 Because of this war 
against terrorism, terrorist organizations like Hizballah as well as states that 
sponsor and harbor terrorists like Syria and Iran feel more threatened than 
ever. The highest ranking clergyman of Hizballah, Muhammad Husain 
Fadlallah, expressed this anxiety: “the future would be difficult in the after- 
math of what happened in the United States which was humiliated econom- 
ically, politically and militarily.” 42 As the United States and NATO have 
declared their war against terrorism “they have positioned themselves against 
Muslims and Arabs.” 43 Hizballah issued a statement in which it questioned 
whether the United States is really planning “to retaliate against the perpe- 
trators of these recent attacks or to exploit these tragic incidents to spread 
further its hegemony and domination over the world, and pursue further the 
unjust policies which have led to this level of hatred towards the United 
States [felt] by the peoples of the world and many of its governments.” 44 
The prominent opposition politician Albert Mukhayber lambasted the 
Lebanese government for not declaring a three-day period of mourning and 
flying the Lebanese flag at half mast in support of the United States and 
its people and “in solidarity with the civilized world.” He added that the 
Lebanese authorities toed the line behind Syria and “did not dare to declare 
mourning fearing to be shamed by Arab public opinion for such an 
action.” 45 Mukhayber urged the Lebanese government to cooperate with the 
United States in its fight against terrorism and terrorists and disarm 
Hizballah and the various Palestinian militias. He also called for the with- 
drawal of Syrian troops from Lebanon because “the occupation of the land 
of another country is a blatant terrorist action.” 46 

The most important consequence of September 11, 2001, for Lebanon 
is the realization by the United States that Hizballah has cooperated with 
Bin Laden’s al-Qa'ida. It is very significant that three Hizballah members 
were included in the list of the twenty-two most wanted terrorists issued 
by President Bush on October 10, 2001. They are: 'Imad Fayez Mughniya, 
who is regarded as one of the major security chiefs in Hizballah; Hasan 
'Iz al-Din, who is one of the highjackers of the TWA plane Flight 847 in 
June 1985; and his accomplice 'Ali 'Atway. 47 Furthermore Mughniya has 
the same price tag on his head as Usamah Bin Laden — $25 million. 48 
Rohan Gunaratna perceptively noted that Mughniya “inspired” Bin Laden 
“to develop coordinated, simultaneous attacks as a regular modus operandi , 
and this has been the hallmark of most subsequent A1 Qaeda operations, 
including 9/11 and East Africa bombings.” 49 “Both Hezbollah trainers and 
experts from Iran’s Ministry of Information and Security trained AI Qaeda 
fighters in Sudan (existing Al Qaeda facilities), Lebanon (Hezbollah camps), 
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and Iran (in officially run bases).” 50 The chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, Senator Bob Graham, who is regularly briefed by the CIA 
Director George J. Tenet and by the FBI Director Robert S. Mueller III on 
highly classified information stated: “Hezbollah is the A-team of terror- 
ism.” 51 Iran has given haven to high-ranking members of al-Qa'ida. Dozens 
of al-Qa'ida fighters are staying in the Iranian cities of Mashhad and 
Zabol, including Abu Hafs (Mahfuz Ould Walid) and Sauf al-'Adel, both 
high-ranking officials of al-Qa'ida. 52 

Hizballah has had an impact on the Palestinian organizations that are 
engaged in terrorism. Hizballah’s leader Nasrallah strongly urged the 
Palestinians to continue their Intifadah with what he called “low-technology” 
operations, that is, suicide bombers. 53 Leading Palestinian figures like Sa’ib 
'Urayqat and Marwan Barghuti publicly endorsed Hizballah’s use of vio- 
lence, which, according to them, achieved a unilateral Israeli withdrawal 
from southern Lebanon. They maintained it was a model to emulate for the 
West Bank and the Gaza strip. On January 3, 2002, Israel intercepted in 
the Red Sea the ship Karine A loaded with fifty tons of weapons that Iran 
was supplying the Palestinian authority. According to Israel and U.S. offi- 
cials, Hizballah’s 'Imad Mughniyah “had managed the entire operation.” 54 
The U.S. Congress has been leading the battle against terrorism by spon- 
soring the “Syria Accountability Act of 2002”, which calls for the withdrawal 
of the Syrian troops from Lebanon and for imposing penalties on Syria for 
its support of terrorism. This Act is based on President Bush’s statement 
to the joint session of Congress on September 20, 2001: [F]rom this day 
forward, any nation that continues to harbor or support terrorism will be 
regarded by the United States as a hostile regime.” 55 It is also based on the 
UN Security Council Resolution 1373 (September 28, 2001) which man- 
dates that all states “refrain from providing any form of support, active or 
passive, to entities or persons involved in terrorist acts,” take “the necessary 
steps to prevent the commission of terrorist acts,” and “deny safe haven to 
those who finance, plan, support, or commit terrorist acts.” 56 

In contrast to the Congress, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near East Affairs, David Satterfield opposed the Syria Accountability Act 
2002: “we do not believe this is the right time for legislative initiatives that 
could complicate or even undermine our efforts.” 57 Satterfield has discon- 
nected Syria from Hizballah and other terrorists organizations which Syria 
has actively sponsored. It is really baffling how can the Bush administration 
wage war against terrorism and concomitantly appease terrorist states like 
Syria. The obsession with Iraq has been counterproductive. The Chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence Committee Senator Bob Graham has wisely 
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warned that “Iraq is a primary distraction from achieving our goals or reduc- 
ing the threat of international terrorism.” 58 Senator Graham believes that the 
antiterrorist effort should focus on countries which harbor al-Qa'ida fighters 
and other major terrorist organizations. “Those are primarily in Syria, in the 
Syrian-controlled areas of Lebanon and in Iran.” 59 Contrary to their decep- 
tive public statements, both Iran and Syria would be delighted if the United 
States were to wage war against Iraq. This would keep the United States 
engaged for some time postponing the day of reckoning that the leading 
terrorist states in the Middle East, namely Iran and Syria were expecting 
soon. The fact that the main Iraqi Shi'i opposition group is beholden to Iran 
and Syria, and has been meeting U.S. officials show clearly where these two 
terrorist states stand on the war against Iraq. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
should not have wasted his time to convince Syria to vote in favor of UN 
Security Council Resolution 1441 on Iraq. As usual there is a total lack of 
understanding of Syria’s real position on the war against Iraq. Will the lead- 
ing terrorist states Iran and Syria escape punishment again? If they do then 
the scourge of terrorism will remain the order of the day. 
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